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“HIS SPEOS ON HIS NOSE AND HIS PEN IN THE INK.” 


Tue fair reader, or gentle, as her eye, or his, 7 if 
Strikes these lines, will please pause, while this query I press— 1 J , si 

Do you know what a GENERAL AVERAGE is ? F 
If you do, skip the next twenty lines, more or less— 


” 


A brief legal “ opening,” in which I intend 
All the light I can shed very freely to lend 
On a - subject all Skippers must } needs comprehend. 


Entered according to Act of idinenes in the year 1871, by Harper and Brothers, in the Office of the Libra- 
rian of Congress, at Washington. 
Vou. XLITI.—No, 253.—1 
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Some things we all dread, and not least among these 
The dangers and perils and risks of the seas; 

Since the hour Sindbad first scared slumber away, 
To the last Marine List, just published to-day, 
Insatiable Ocean has ceased not to vex 

Our lives with his storms and disasters and wrecks, 
As truly this moment as when Horace penned 

His ode to his outward-bound, sea-going friend, 

All voyages are ventures, each good ship that sails 
The toy of the tempest, the sport of the gales; 

Still Africus, Eurus, and Notus will blow 

Through the cleft thunder-cloud or whirlwind of snow; 
Round ancient Charybdis the breakers still roar, 
And wave chases wave to some wreck-sprinkled shore. 
Thus, circled with perils, ship, cargo, and freight, 
Involved in one common adventure arid fate, 

When disaster befalls, ’tis equal and fair 

That all the full burden of rescue should bear, 

Each paying its just and proportionate share, 
Which joint contribution, on this equal scale, 

Is called “ General Average,” whence hangs our tale. 





In South Street, or near it, as all men must know, 
Dealt and dwelt—it is not a great while ago— 

The great house of Mercator, Princeps, & Co., 
Herculean pillars of credit and trade, 

Whose ships and commissions their fortune had made, 
Whose names Commerce wrote on her earliest page, 
In her pre-Alabama, palmier age, 

And still led the list of the wealthiest firms, 

Gazetted full ort in those flattering terms, 

“Our highly respected,” “well known,” “ influential,” 
Whereby, as a species of world-wide credential, 

The freest of Presses so fondly evinces 

The trust which it puts in all Merchant Princes. 
Mercator, the senior, in name and in fact, 

If gray hairs must count, but in shrewdness and tact, 
The trader’s twin levers, less thoroughly versed 

Than Princeps, our hero, long-headed, long-pursed, 
Born merchant, self-made, and rough-natured, but then 
Worn smooth by long contact and friction with men; 
As sharp as the winds of his native down East, 

In large matters liberal, but close in the least; 

His heart, like his house-door, close barred, double locked, 
Yet thrown open wide to the first friend who knocked ; 
A rough diamond, you say; yes, could we but plan it, 
That diamonds, instead of pure carbon, were granite ; 
Thus lavish, yet close, in his life’s complex plan, 

His own coast-wise steamers resembled the man— 
Capacious, well-timbered, and sound to the core, 

Fit to sail the broad seas, yet hugging the shore! 
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Enter Princeps one day, brisk, eager for work— 
To whom, pen in hand, rushes Balance, chief clerk, 
His sheet full of figures, his face full of doubt, 
A man in a maze, with no clew to get out. 
“There is trouble, Sir, here, in this Average case ; 
For once, we are caught in a rather tight place. 
It is now, as you know, some six weeks or more 
Our steamer Spread Eagle that night went ashore 
On Far Rocz:away beach, and up to this day 

No adjustment is reached, the cause of delay 

A couple of cases—just two and no other— 
Consigned, it appears, to one Moses & Brother. 
According to usage, each owner should state 
What his shipment is worth, at fair market rate, 
Sign the Average bond, which binds him to bear 
Of the loss, when adjusted, his ascertained share, 
Pay freight, take his goods, and so end the affair. 
This all, with the single exception I named 

Of Moses & Brother, whose goods are unclaimed, 
Have done; we have written for value and prices, 
Demanding their invoice, but get no advices; 
What courtesy called for we did and beyond, 
Sent twice to their store with the Average bond, 
But all to no purpose; and so, I suppose, 

While waiting their pleasure we never shall close.” 
Princeps played with his watch seal, musing the while, 
Then seated himself, and remarked, with a smile, 
His specs on his nose and his pen in the ink, 
“There is a short method of leading, I think, 
This horse to the water, and making him drink ; 
The papers may lie on my desk, if you please, 
While I drop a line to these sly consignees.” 
Without further preface, he rapidly wrote, 

In his firm, steady hand, a brief business note, 
As follows, see letter-press copy below: 














































“ Counting-House of Mercator, Princers, & Co. 
(Here fill in, at pleasure, street, number, and date.) 
“ Messrs. Moses & Broruer, 
“ Gents, 
“ We would state 

That two cases ex ‘ Spread Eagle, ‘M 1 & 2, 
Per manifest shipped and belonging to you, 
Weight and contents unknown, appear to be lost ; 
Not being aware of their value or cost, 
The adjusters remain unable to close 
Their Average statement. If, as we suppose, 
The loss of these goods upon us has to fall, 
Would feel much obliged should you give us a caii, - 
With proof of the cost, which we trust will be low. ; 

“ Yours mo. truly, 
“ Mercator, Prrnceps, & Co.” | 
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That same afternoon, in the half-opened door, 

Sat Moses & Brother in front of his store, 

His eye and his ear, through the soft summer air, 
Caught the sights and the sounds of Second-Hand Square, 
That chosen retreat where few Gentiles repair. 

As patriarchs mused in the folds of their tents, 
He quietly reckoned his dollars and cents; 

He sat, for although overhead the sign ran 

Thus, “Moses & Broruer,” it meant but one man. 
The Lease, it is true, was renewed, term by term, 
And rent duly paid, in the name of the firm, 

But save as thus viewed in the eye of the Law, 
The mythical “ brother” no eye ever saw. 

The truth was that Moses so relished a lie, 

*Twas fraud in a purchase induced him to buy ; 
He scarce made a sale unless this he could do— 
At once sell his goods and his customer too; 

So he made his firm name one continuous cheat, 
And hung out the fraud in face of the street. 

If queries respecting his partner were pressed, 

“ Mein bruder” was always reported “out West ;” 
While further inquiry, no matter how strict, 
Elicited nothing beyond a “ weiss nicht!” 

Well, there, in the light of the fast-setting sun, 
Sat this brace of copartners rolled into one; 

No pose for a painter, it must be confessed, 

For Moses’ appearance was none of the best. 

Alas! for the ease with which races decay, 

What was Absalom once is Fagin to-day. 

Yet Fagin himself, that arch filcher of “ wipes,” 
Was one of a constant succession of types, 

Since Gentile and Jew, Roman, Saxon, and Celt, 
From glories ancestral the same lapse have felt. 
That Moses’ descent might be rapid and easy, 
Nature made him, it seemed, remarkably greasy ; 
Low-browed, heavy-featured, gross, pimpled, and fat, 
He looked as though life had its source in a vat; 
A being he seemed whose least contact would soil, 
Who whatever he touched he was certain to spoil, 
Whose hand whosoever should grasp would “strike oil!” 


Thus seated contemplative, Moses was found 

By the prompt penny-postman, footing his round, 
Who halted, with gesture official, and drew 

From his plump letter pouch Princeps’ bdillet-doux ; 
And saying in passing, “A letter for you,” 
Delivered it deftly in Moses’ moist hand. 

With his quick, native craft the missive he scanned, 
And cautiously grasped it, as though something showed 
It was loaded and primed, and about to explode; 
Then furtively gazing around him, withdrew, 

Still eying the letter, from all outward view, 
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As a dog who in public lights on a bone, 
Sneaks off like a thief to enjoy it alone. 





Could the Public, as Moses slipped from its eye, 
Have planted itself in his place on the sly, 

And keyholed him there for a minute or more, 

As he read Princeps’ letter inside of his door, 

It would have discovered, by this rapid glance— 
Interviewing him thus, as if in advance, 

As he slowly perused, reperused it, and then, 

More slowly than ever, perused it again 

(As though, like a Bill in due course 9f proceeding 
In Senate or House, it must have its third reading)— 
How quickly his first transient look of alarm 

Was melted away and dissolved by the charm 

Of an audible smile, which seemed to begin 

In the soles of his shoes, welled up past his chin, 
And flooded his face with a broad, unctuous grin. 
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“AND FLOODED HIS FACE WITH A BROAD, UNOTUOUS GRIN.” 


TE 


As he dwelt on the note, each line, every word, 

The depths of his fraudulent being it stirred, 

Evoked from the dark, murky slime of his thought, 
The germ of a promising swindle he caught. 

“The two cases are lost;” yes, thus the note read. 
‘Lost goods, like dead men, tell no tales,” Moses said. 


/ 
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“Tf lost, their true value will never be told, 
Then how easy, at once, to increase it tenfold! 
They admit they must pay; then is it not plain 
Their loss may be turned into Moses’ great gain?” 
And broader, more unctuous, the grin of delight 
Suffused all his face as he vanished from sight. 


Next morn, lubricated anew, and alert, 

With unwonted lustrations from yesterday’s dirt, 
Metamorphosed, besides, in clean, ruffled shirt, 

Princeps’ letter in hand by way of credential, 

With meek, humble air and salute deferential, 

His voice and his bow both pitched equally low, 
Moses greeted Mercator, Princeps, & Co. 

Our merchant received him as genial and bland 

As the bright summer morning, grasping his hand, 
With a glance at the note, a nod of the head, 

“Tt’s about those lost cases you're calling?” he said. 
Moses opened at once, as always his wont, 

In very bad English, a true German grunt, 

“Yah, zwei cases,’ and then broke down, with an air 
Of utter and helpless and hopeless despair. 

To Queen’s English true, Princeps knew but this much, 
Or fancied he knew, that all German was “ Dutch ;” 
Long usage had certified this to his ear— 

“ Zwei lager” was Dutch for “two glasses of beer.” 

So he met Moses boldly, thrusting a brace 

Of fingers directly in front of his face, 

His voice, at the real “ you poor foreigner” screech, 
Cried, “ Moses! we'll give you zwet hundred for each!” 
“ Zwei hundert ? zwei tausend!” screamed Moses, aghast ; 
And then the pent volume broke forth, full and fast, 
As in the oil region bursts suddenly out 

Some sputtering, dense, oleaginous spout. 

A long lamentation, the burden of which 

Was still the “zwei cases”’—those found, he was rich— 
Those lost, he was lost—“ zum teufel gegangen,” 
Without a resource save “himselbst to erhangen.” 
“The goods were a style which could nowhere be got, 
Each case a choice order, an extra fine lot;” 

And he swore and re-swore, in all the Dutch tenses, 
That four tausend in gold would not pay expenses. 
“Come, come,” Princeps cried, when at last the oil-spout, 
Like so many others, began to give out, 

“Take three thousand cash—quite enough, my good friend, 
For both cases—and bring the affair to an end.” 

But this, like new strokes of the drill on the rock, 

A fresh fountain of feeling served to unlock. 

With new zeal our polyglot Moses began 

To play the unfortunate, badly used man; 

Rehearsed the same story, protested and swore, 

Gave figures and dates, and wound up as before 
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With this brave assertion to clinch the last nail, 

And put beyond question the truth of his tale: 

“Dose dings vot I dell you is all recht and fair; 

If you doubt mein own wort, mein bruder will schwear !” 


“Very well,” Princeps said; “it hardly seems just; 
But being our loss, if we must, why, we must. 

Four thousand it is. Mr. Balance, please note 

The bargain concluded ;” and so Balance wrote 

Some mystical figures, and pausing again, 

Politely extended to Moses a pen. 

“For form’s sake, the Average bond you must sign— 
Value $4000—here on this line.” 

“ And now,” Princeps said, “I must hurry away; 
Bank meeting at twelve; I shall lose, if I stay, 

Five dollars in gold. Call to-morrow, at ten, 

When your check will be signed. Good-by until then.” 


Moses left in great. glee; descending the stair, 

His foot felt no pressure, he trode upon air; 

He had spoiled the Philistines, captured their gold ; 
Had come, seen, and conquered, like Cesar of old. 
The tortuous annals of Second-Hand Square 

Had nothing with this happy stroke to compare; 
His own private ventures, at home and abroad, 

Had never achieved so successful a fraud ; 

Its brilliant horizon showed only one speck— 

The fact that he had not yet handled the check. 

But this passing cloud brought no doubt to his mind; 
The bargain was closed, and the contract was signed. 
So homeward, rejoicing, he went on his way, 
Revolving the wondrous success of the day. 

As his ancestral creed deemed every day lost 

Which did not enrich him at somebody’s cost, 

So gainful a morning might well stir his sense 

With virtue’s warm glow, its own rich recompense. 
The prize he had drawn was so wholly his own, 

It heightened its charm to enjoy it alone; 

Not the wife of his youth, the Rachel and Leah 

Of Moses & Brother, should gain an idea 

Of the great golden secret close hid in his breas 
Like some rare, precious oil condensed and compressed, 
Till the moment should come its wealth to unfold, 
And flash in full view the four tausend in gold! 


On time to a second, the last stroke of ten 

Found Moses, next day, at our merchants’ again. 

The greeting of Princeps was even more bland 

Than yesterday’s welcome; he grasped Moses’ hand, 
Wringing out the moist fat in his firm, down East grip, 
As a chandler might squeeze a prime tallow dip. 
“Prompt as ever; no grass grows under your shoes, 
Friend Moses; I'll give you the best of good news: 
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We were wrong, it appears, and all wish you joy, 
Those two cases are found—‘ gefunden!’ old boy !” 
(This phrase I should say that last evening our wary 
Friend Princeps had culled from a “ Dutch” dictionary, 
And boldly delivered it ore rotundo) 

But to Moses it came ag a voice de profundo. 
“Gefunden!” he stammered, and sank in a chair, 

Then turned to the window, pale, gasping for air. 


oan 


‘* GEFUNDEN !” 


Princeps followed him up. “ What wonderful luck! 
There, Moses, they come, on that large yellow truck.” 
He silently pointed, like Death with his dart; 

Moses stared with a dying man’s glare at the cart, 
Which bore the two cases, a sorry exhibit, 

Like a pair of old rogues en route to the gibbet. 
Drowning men catch at straws; he seized one last lie, 
Which rose to his lips as the cartman drove by; 

A sharp, cunning glance from the window he sent, 
Then cried, “Dose are not the zwei cases I meant! 
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It must be they come by the next steamer trip; 
Now I dinks of it, so! it was not this ship.” 
Warming up to his work, the old scamp commences 

One by one, to unlie his first false pretenses ; 

For one falsehood before he now utters six, 

Declares the zwei cases are really worth “nix”— 

“Old rags,” “refuse stuff,” all bought for a song, 

And finally vows that they do not belong 

To Moses & Brother, but just came consigned 

For a friend, whose address he can’t call to mind; 

With other choice fictions, a similar strain, 

Winding up with the old, familiar refrain, 

‘Vot I dells you dis dime is all on der square; 

If you doubt mein own wort, mein bruder will schwear /” 





“Too late!” Princeps cried; “the adjustment is made; 
By the value you fixed your share must be paid. 

Just forty per cent. on four thousand is due; 

The measure you meted is measured to you. 

Tis a charge on the goods—you say they are trash; 
So cart them away, and pay over the cash, 

Your average share, sixteen hundred, in gold, 

Or suit will be brought, and the lies you have told 
Will more than suffice, unless justice fail, 

To lock up your whole firm in Ludlow Street jail. 
Henceforward”—here Princeps gazed solemnly round 
On his clerks, who all stared in silence profound, 
Impressively raising his voice and his hand, 

With pulpit-like air, as if taking his stand 

On high moral ground, as a teacher of youth— 
“Henceforth, Messrs. Moses, pray stick to the truth. 
You see, from the painful reverse of to-day, 

That lying, though pleasant, is not sure to pay; 

You learn that the way of transgressors is hard ; 
Beware lest, in future—to speak by the card— § 
Betrayed by your greed for this world’s filthy lucre, § ‘ 
You are euchred by those whom you seek to euchre.” 


The exit of Shylock, in total collapse, 

Under Portia’s consecutive, vigorous raps ; 

But Princeps declares no Shakspearean page, ‘a 
Nor Old Bowery boards, nor Booth’s classic stage, f 
Nor height of high Tragedy ever discloses 

Such an outburst of rage as the exit of Moses. 
To say “he boiled over” is certainly not 

A tithe of the truth; you must fancy the pot, 
Suspended so long in this figure of speech, 

By which our weak language endeavors to reach 
A rage past portrayal by pen or by pencil— 
Must fancy, I say, this time-honored utensil, 
Brimful, in this instance, with all Moses’ oil, 
Breaking up in one vast ferruginous boil, 


You often have read of, oft witnessed, perhaps, i 
i 
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““« GREAT, GREASY, HISSING, RED GLOBULE OF WRATH!” 


Flaming forth, comet-like, on its fierce, fiery path, 
A great, greasy, hissing, red globule of wrath! 

An explosion was heard, a volcanic splutter, 

A volley of oaths which no Christian could utter; 
And the counting-room door came to with a flap, 
Like the ancient, traditional thunder-clap, 

In which evil spirits have always retired, 

When suddenly warned that their time has expired; 
And just at the moment he seemed to depart, 

The two cases were heard to go off—on the cart! 
“For shame!” cried Mercator, as Princeps that night, 
At his bountiful board, in the warm crimson light, 
Told about the discomfited Israelite. 

“Charge me with my share of the ill-gotten profit, 
And give to the poor whatever comes of it. 

I wonder, old friend, how it was, when you wrote 
That ingenious but most disingenuous note, 

Your own monster fib did not stick in your throat.” 
“Tt did, and it does!” exclaimed Princeps; “in vain 
My efforts to wash it down now with Champagne ; 
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For ill-advised words one should surely sit dumb, 

So I quaff, penitential, this bumper of Mumm! 

Oh, friends! I confess to the damaging fact, 

Of my virtuous life the one doubtful act, 

For which, I admit, it perhaps is but meet 

That I should do penance in some public sheet. 

Yet let the strict censor, while justly he blames, 

The sinner absolve, though the sin he proclaims; 
Considering this, ere he casts the first stone, 

Were he from down East what himself might have done, 
When Truth stepped aside, and Conscience withdrew, 
To leave a clear field for a Yankee and Jew!” 








Wma. ALLEN Butcer. 
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THE COLLECTOR’S REQEPTION-ROOM. 


HE Custom-house of the city of New York | 
collects nearly five-sixths of the imposts, | 

or duties on the imports, of the whole country. | 
The machinery which successfully carries on | 
such an important branch of the government | 
was the result of Congressional legislation, in- | 
spired by the genius of Alexander Hamilton, | 
and officially approved March 2, 1799. The} 
act was entitled, “‘ An act to regulate the col- 
lection of duties on imports and tonnage.” The 
work was done so well that no succeeding Con- | 
gress, threugh threescore-and-ten years, has 
ever presumed to make the slightest material | 
alteration ; and it is probable, if the innovating | 





spirit of the day ever invades these practically 
arranged details, that a less excellent system, 
and interminable confusion, will be the result. 
The administrative officers of the customs are 
a Collector, Naval Officer, and Surveyor. The 
departments under these several superior officers 
are independent of each other; yet, for the 


| avoidance of too frequent appeal to the Secre- 


tary of the Treasury, who is the chief financial 
officer of the government, the Collector of the 
Port has certain discretionary powers. The 


| law for the establishment of our custom-houses 


thus generally defines the duties of the officers 
named : 
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The Collector shall receive all reports, mani- 
fests, and documents to be made or exhibited 
on the entry of any ship or vessel ; shall record, 
on books to be kept for that purpose, all mani- 
fests; shall receive the entries of all ships or 
vessels, and of the goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise imported in them; shall estimate the 
amount of the duties payable thereupon, in- 
dorsing said amount on the respective entries ; 
shall receive all moneys paid for duties, and 
take all bonds for securing the payment thereof ; 
shall, with the approbation of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, employ proper personages—weigh- 
ers, gaugers, measurers, and inspectors—at the 
port within his district. 

The Naval Officer shall receive copies of all 
manifests and entries; shall estimate the duties 
on all goods, wares, and merchandise subject to 
duty (and no duties shall be received without 
such estimate), and shall keep a separate rec- 
ord thereof; and shall countersign all permits, 


clearances, certificates, debentures, and other | 


documents granted by the Collector. He shall 
also examine the Collector's abstract of duties, 
his accounts, receipts, bonds, and expenditures, 
and, if found correct, shall certify the same. 


The Surveyor shall superintend and direct all | 


inspectors, weighers, measurers, and gauger: 
shall visit and inspect the ships and vessels ; 


shall return in writing every morning to the | 
Collector the name and nationality of all vessels | 


which shall have arrived from foreign ports; 
shall examine all goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise imported, to see that they agree with the 


inspector’s return; and shall see that all goods | 


intended for exportation correspond with the 


entries, and permits granted therefor; and the | 
said Surveyor shall, in all cases, be subject to 


the Collector. 


The appraisers’ department is simply for the | 


purpose of deciding the market values and du- 
tiable character of all goods imported, so that 
the imposts can be laid with correctness. 
than this it has no connection with the Custom- 
house. 

If it were not for imposts there would be no 
custom-houses. We should therefore say, as a 
preliminary necessity for the full understanding 
of the workings of the Custom-house, that the 
manner or method by which the tariff is im- 
posed is designated as either ad valorem or spe- 
cific. . 

Ad valorem duties are predicated upon the 
market price, so much per cent. on each dol- 
lar’s declared value; thus, for instance, silks, 
satins, and velvets are charged 60 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

Specific duties are based upon the quantity of 
merchandise imported; thus, for instance, ev- 
ery pound of tea is taxed fifteen cents, the duty 
being charged without regard to value. 

Ad valorem is considered theoretically best 
for the government and importer, while specific 
is simplest and safest. 

The temptation under the ad valorem system 
is constantly to undervalue the goods subject 
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Other | 


to impost; hence the necessity of that cum- 
bersome adjunct, the appraisers’ department, 
With specific duties the appraiser is almost dis- 
pensed with—only measurers, weighers, and 
gaugers are needed, Each system has its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. ‘The English are 
controlled by the ad valorem method ; the ‘ na- 
tion of traders” has decided it to be the best. 
Our tariff, by adopting specific and ad valorem 
duties, combines and exaggerates all the evils 
of both, 

The first Collector of the port of New York, 
under Federal organization, was General John 
Lamb, a distinguished officer of the Revolu- 


!tion, who commanded at West Point at the 


GENERAL JOHN LAMB 


time of Arnold’s defection; a gentleman who 
added to a prominent military reputation the 
further merit of being as a private citizen an 
accepted correspondent of Washington, Clinton, 


| Patrick Henry, and other distinguished men of 


his time. 

As the political struggles involved in the ap- 
pointment of a Collector of New York in this 
‘later day” attract much public attention, and 
call forth a great deal of bitterness of feeling, 
personal scandal, and newspaper comment, it 
may possibly be a subject of some curious in- 
terest to recall the fact that the appointment of 
General Lamb by President Washington was 
the end of a struggle for office as fierce and 
bitter as ever preceded such an event under 
any succeeding administration. 

The first session of Congress after the election 
of President and Vice-President was held in 
New York, and as a result General Washing- 
ton, even more than his successors, was imme- 
diately surrounded by all the aspirants for the 
office, their friends, and the local excitement. 

It was urged that General Lamb was a polit- 
ical opponent of the President, which was true; 
and. moreover, that General Lamb, though it 
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was known he desired the appointment, would 
not personally ask for it. The political ob- 
jection Washington did not consider, but he 
was much embarrassed because General Lamb 
would not apply in person for the office. ‘The 
old soldier, however, resolutely refused to move 
from this determination. To all friends he 
said, “* No man knows better than the President 
whether I have acquired claims upon the gov- 
ernment by services to the country.” For sev- 
eraldays the President withheld the nomination, 
and such men as Alexander Hamilton, Colonel 
Troup, the Clintons, the Rutgers, Colonel Wil- 
lett, and Colonel Burr were active in effecting 
the tinal decision. On the 6th day of August, 
1789, General Lamb’s name was sent to the 
Senate, and he was unanimously confirmed. 


Upon the announcement there was intense | 


indignation among the political friends of the 
administration. They said that a man who 
came near having his house burned down be- 
cause of his unrelenting opposition to the tri- 


ient of the best paying office in the gift of the 
government; and thus was set the precedent 
for the political squabbles and heart-burnings 
which have been more or less prevalent ever 
since over the nomination of a Collector of the 
port of New York. 

General Lamb occupied as a private resi- 
dence what was in its day considered a first- 


Wall Street, corner of Gardner’s Lane, now 
known as Hanover Street. In the back-room, 
ground-floor, the newly appointed official, with 
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subsequently bought for $1,000,000, the present 
Custom-house, originally built as the ‘ Mer- 
chant’s Exchange.” The whole front on Wall 
Street is simply a fugade of solid granite, com- 
posed of square blocks and heavy-looking co!- 
umns of bluish-gray granite. On the whole 
front there is not a window the utility of which 
is not almost or entirely destroyed by the follies 
of the original design. The rotunda, which is 
the noticeable room of the building, is, from the 
floor to the spring of the dome, nearly a hun- 
dred feet in height, and is so situated as to ab- 
solutely absorb all the available space of one of 
the most valuable squares of ground in any city 
of the world. All the rest of the rooms, facing 
on four streets, are small, badly shaped, and, 
from their thick walls, are as dark as casemates, 
and suggest to the most casual observer the in- 
terior of a vast and dilapidated fortress, turned 
to the use of people engaged in civil pursuits. 
The desks in the rotunda run parallel with 


| the wall, and form one large and one interior 
umphant party was, nevertheless, the recip- | 


circle, with space between to accommodate the 


| hundreds of people who have business with the 


Custom-house officials. To the rotunda are 
assigned the deputy-collectors and clerks, whose 


| services are demanded in all the preliminary 


and closing acts of business routine. Here are 
four ‘‘ deputy-collectors,” three ‘‘ chief clerks,” 
five ‘entry clerks,” ‘‘bond clerk” and assist- 


jant; ‘‘chief clerk,” and ‘foreign clearance 
class house—a two-story and attic—situated in | 


one clerk to assist him, in the fall of the year | 


1789, opened in New York the first Custom- 
house under Federal authority. Previously to 
this time the importations from abroad and at 
home, into New York city, were made under 
provincial laws. Very little is preserved re- 
garding these early times. One authentic item 
is probably characteristic of the coast-wise trade, 
viz., we have mention that the Snow, loaded 
with water-melons, arrived from Patchogue, 
Long Island. 

From the private residence of the first Col- 
lector, the Custom-house was removed into the 
old ‘*Government House,” then opposite Bowl- 
ing Green, and facing the Battery. It remained 
there a number of years, and was then estab- 
lished in a four-story brick building corner of 
Nassau and Pine streets, where it remained un- 


clerk,” and his two assistants; three ‘‘ amend- 
ment. clerks,” three ‘‘ order clerks,” two ‘‘in- 
voice clerks,” and two ‘ coast-wise clerks.” 
These designated officials include those who 
come in constant contact with the merchants, 
brokers, coast-wise captains, and all others who, 
not knowing where to go, rush into the rotun- 
da, and ask questions, and finally get the in- 
formation they desire, and are happy, or become 
so confused that they retire in disgust. The 


| hours of business are from 10 a.m. to 3 P.M. ; 


and in all that time, to the uninitiated, it is 


'a babel of confusion and discordant tongues. 


|The moment, however, the four-faced clock, 
| which forms such a conspicuous object on its 


til it was established in the really splendid ed- | 
ifice corner of Wall and Nassau, fronting on | 


Broad Street. This building was erected un- 
der the administration of General Jackson, and 
at the time was cited by political opponents, 
and with great effect, as one of the evidences 
of the extravagance and corruption of the party 
in power. 
Custom-house, the commerce of the country in- 
creased so rapidly that the building never af- 
forded accommodation for the demand made 
upon its resources. 

In the year 1863 the government leased, and 


slender column, erected in the very centre of 
the rotunda, through its long and short hands 
indicates the hour of 3 p.m., no ghosts at cock- 
crowing more rapidly vanish into thin air, or 
more effectually disappear, than do the mem- 
bers of the noisy crowd which for five hours 
have kept alive the interior of this great room, 
dedicated to commerce. 

It is not generally known, but visitors, es- 
pecially ladies, are always welcome to the gal- 
leries which command this scene of industry, 


| and, without intruding or interfering with the 


Although built for a permanent | 


busy crowd below, can overlook one of the 
most interesting and instructive sights to be 
witnessed in this city. 

Attached to all the departments of the Cus- 
tom-house are some eleven hundred clerks, 
whose united pay amounts to about $250,000 
per month. The Collector's stated salary per 
annum is $6000; deputy-collectors, $3000. 
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From this last-named sum the remuneration 
rapidly decreases down to $500 per annum, paid 
the humble sweepers and messengers. 
toms on imports are collected in the New York 
Custom-house at a cost of from one to one and 
a half per cent.—greatly less than in the internal 
revenue department, and just half of what it costs 
to collect the imposts in England. In fact, so 
economically conducted is the New York Custom- 
house regarding its expenses that the govern- 
ment literally pays nothing; for the fees col- 
lected on entries, protests, registers, and other 
documents amount, in the course of a year, to 
& sum quite equal to the salaries paid to all the 
officers legitimately attached to departments. 
As it is the business of the Custom-house to 
collect duties on foreign importations, we will 


The cuss | 


illustrate, as far as possible, from a literal ex- 
ample, the manner of the proceeding, by going 
through some of the details connected with the 
purchase and introduction into the country of 
what is called an invoice of merchandise. 
Messrs. Morton, Briggs, and Co., merchants, 
residing in New York city, desire to import 
certain goods, which, on this occasion, were 
bought on the frontier of France, and shipped 
from Hamburg. The agent of these merchants 
at that city, according to instructions, buys the 
merchandise named, and then makes out in- 
voices in triplicate, viz., three detailed descrip- 
tions, including their quantity, quality, and cost. 
The American consul residing at Hamburg cer- 
tifies that the agent personally appeared before 
him, and made a declaration, under oath, of the 
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truth of this invoice. The 
consul is farther required 
to file one copy of the in- 
voice in his office, to de- 
liver another to the agent 
of Morton, Briggs, and 
Co., and to transmit the 
third to the Collector of 
the port of New York. 
The goods are in the 
mean time placed on 
board of the steamship 
George Washington, in the 
port of Hamburg, with a 
bill of lading made out by 
the shipping agent, which 
is personally signed by the 
officer of the vessel who 
receives the goods. 

The steamer starts on 
her voyage, bound for New 
York, and, by means of 
the ocean telegraph, that 
fact is instantly known on 
this side of the Atlantic. 
At Sandy Hook, the gate- 
way to our magnificent 
harbor, is a United States 
telegraph station and 
“look-out.” Vessels in- 
ward-bound, the moment 
they are discovered, are 
announced from Sandy 
Hook to the ‘‘ old Barge- 
office,” the head-quarters 
of the inspectors attached 
to the surveyors’ depart- 
ment. 

This Barge-office is the 
small white and pictur- 
esque and most familiar 
structure on the Battery, 
which has been for more 
than a quarter of a century 
an object of interest to 


CUSTOM-HOUSE. 











people inward-bound from 

along sea-voyage. Built, 

from the necessity of its location, on piles, 
every strongly beating wave that rolls from the 
prow of a steam-driven craft rocks it to and fro, 
after the manner of a scow at anchor. This 
writhing and twisting has had the effect to 
crack and tear down more or less of the plaster- 
ing of the interior walls, and to let in the search- 
ing rain through the shingled roof. To these 


primitive defects must be added the wear and | 
tear consequent upon nearly two hundred in- | 
spectors and other United States officials of the | 


customs, with innumerable hangers-on, who, 
when ‘‘ off duty,” make it their head-quarters. 
The result is that the interior of the Barge-office 
is entitled to the distinction of being the most 
dilapidated and repulsive (so far as the mate- 
rials of the structure are concerned) of any pub- 
lic edifice in any Christian country under the 
sun. But it suggests an apology for its want of 
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neatness and general beauty, and claims even 
our admiration, on account of the jolly little 
cupola on its top, which, though modest enough 
through the day, at sundown opens its bright, 
| cheerful eye, throws its glancing welcome over 
the bay, and winks and blinks and coquets, as 
| only a revolving light can, with all the way- 
ward craft imprudent enough to be out in the 
harbor after dark. 

The Surveyor’s deputy, who has charge of 
the inspectors, on the announcement that the 
steamship George Washington is off soundings, 
selects two officers, at the moment unemploy- 
ed, and they are at once, in a revenue cutter, 
dispatched to the steamer. From the moment 
| the inspectors go on board the passengers’ bag- 
gage and the cargo are in charge of the United 
States officials. On the arrival at the dock the 
passengers are first attended to; and, to facili- 
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tate matters, their property is examined on the 
ship, and in all cases where no evidence exists 
of any attempt at fraud, an appraisement is 
made, the duty collected, and the passengers go 
ashore. ‘The inspectors’ attention is next called 
to the delivery of the cargo, and every individ- 
ual package, bale, or case is noted by them, and 
the final result, with the ship’s manifest, is 
sent to the Surveyor’s office. On this ‘‘ return” 
of the inspectors will be found, among the oth- 
ers, the packages imported by Messrs. Morton, 
Briggs, and Co., their marks correctly copied, 
the bonded warehouse to which they are as- 
signed, and the day of the week, the month, and 
year of their arrival, and the name of the ship 
in which they were imported. 

The invoice of the goods, now in possession 
of the merchant, is placed in the hands of a 
broker, who proceeds to make out an ‘‘ entry” 
according to the form prescribed by law, which 
entry is in duplicate—one copy for the Collect- 
or and one for the Naval Office. The engry in 
this form, stating in full all the particulars re- 
quired, together with the invoice and bill of 
lading, are presented to an entry clerk in the 
rotunda, who examines the entry by the invoice 
and bills of lading; and, if found correct, will, 
on the entry, estimate the duties on the invoice 
value and quantity, certify the invoice, and 
grant a “permit” in due form for the final de- 
livery of the goods, and also calculate and mark 
on the entry the American gold value of the 
foreign certification of value. The entry and 


accompanying papers are then taken to the Na- 
val Office, where like examinations and calcu- 
lations are made; and, if found correct, the Na- 
val Office entry clerk checks the entry, invoice, 


and permit. ‘The papers are then taken to the 
rotunda again, and a deputy-collector admin- 
isters the oath, and designates the package or 


packages to be sent to the appraisers’ stores for | 


examination, marking the same on the entry, 
invoice, and permit. To the entry is also at- 
tached the proper inland revenue stamp, which 
on an eutry of $500 and upward is $1. 
this having been done, we now have the entry 


with what may be called its first statement; | 


while, upon examination, it will be perceived 
that the francs are turned into American curren- 
cy, and the duties are $1927, and checked by 
the Collector's cashier—Paid, January 1, 1870. 
oe tig 

The boxes sent to the appraisers’ stores are 
opened, and the experts proceed to examine 
their contents; and they note upon the invoice 


that they find that case 2606 contains embroid- | 
ered and cotton lace curtains; that 2610 con- | 


tains colored cottons, 250 X 39 inches—over 100 
and under 200 threads to the square inch—de- 
manding 54 cents per square yard (specific) 
and 20 per cent. (ad valorem) duty. The ap- 
praisers also return one case (2605) colored 
gingham handkerchiefs—over 100 and under 


200 threads to the square inch—demanding | 


6} cents per square yard (specific) and 15 per 
cent. (ad valorem) duty; and classify the re- 


All | 
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maining cases as containing embroidered cot- 
ton lace curtains, demanding 96 per cent. (ad 
valorem) duty. 

These nice calculations of the number of 
threads to the square inch are made with « 
powerful glass, which is so adjusted that it mag 
nifies a lined off square inch sufficiently to easi- 
ly count the threads. 

The invoice, with these carefully made cal 
culations marked thereon, is sent to an amend 
ment clerk in the rotunda, who copies the re- 
turn made by the appraisers with red ink—in 
which ink all subsequent alterations are made 
—and then proceeds to make up the duty ac- 
cording to the appraisers’ report, without any 
regard to the original calculations of the entry 
clerk. 

By this second examinatidn it will be seen 
that the amendment clerk finds the duties, in 
stead of $1927, to be $2069 73, making an 
increase due the government of $142 73; and 
this statement will be found written on the en- 
try, over the internal revenue stamp. 

The broker, on behalf of Morton, Briggs, and 


| Co., objects to the classification of the apprais- 


ers on case 2610, and calls for a reconsidera- 
tion; which reconsideration is always granted. 
The invoice is returned by the Collector to the 
appraisers, with instructions to ‘‘ reconsider.” 
Now the appraisers, on re-examination of the 
goods, acknowledge their error, and reclassify 
case 2610, and return it as colored cottons un- 
der 100 threads to the square inch, and under 
five ounces to the square yard. They had pre 
viously stated that the colored cottons contain- 
ed over 100 and under 200 threads to the 
square inch. 

This apparently slight difference in the text- 


| ure, which is only discovered by microscopi: 


examination, changes the entire duty from 5 
cents a square yard, and 20 per cent., to 3} 
cents a square yard, and 10 per cent. The 
specific duty is lessened nearly one-half, and 
the ad valorem duty just one-half; and this 
radical change is predicated on the number ot 
threads contained in the square inch, 

The invoice thus corrected is returned again 
to the amendment clerk, who crosses off, as will 
be perceived, his first statement, and then goes 
to work and makes up an entirely new calcula- 
tion, the sum total of which is $1959 99—mak- 
ing the increase due the government $32 99, 
instead of $142 73. 

It will be perceived by this, at best, very im- 
perfect statement of the routine of the Custom- 
house, that three distinct calculations have been 
made upon the entry before the final result is 
reached. 

And this is not one-half the work done, be- 
cause the same routine is pursued in the Naval 
Office, acting as if it were in no way connected 
with the Collector’s department—the Naval Of- 
fice, in accordance with the fundamental law, 
acting as a check on the Collector’s office ; and 
the final auditing check of the Naval office is 
indicated on this entry by the letters R. MM. C. 
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In the mean time the boxes at the appraisers’ | 


office are nailed up, corded, and sealed, and no- 
tice is sent to Messrs. Morton, Briggs, and Co. 
$32 99 addition- 
upon which being paid the goods at 
the appraisers’ office are delivered into the 
merchants’ possession. 

The three statements of duties, it will be no- 
ticed, stand as follows: 


that they owe the government 
al duty ; 


First one $1927 00 ‘‘ Deposit” amount paid. 

Second one.... $2069 73 Objected to by merchant. 

Third one..... $1959 99 Final duty. 

The $32 99 being paid in addition to the 
first-stated amount. 

Such is a meagre outline of the routine at- 
tending the calculation and collection of duties 
upon an entry, which is one of the simplest and 


least complex examples that probably could be | 


given as an illpstration. 

The popular idea of the business of a Col- 
lector of the port of New York is that he is cre- 
ated to distribute political rewards to needy 
office-seekers. 
natural causes. 
arduous 
formed. A thousand intricate questions are 
constantly discussed affecting the interests of 
merchants, shippers, and importers of which 


This fallacy comes from many 
His official duties, which are 


the law creates the Collector the arbiter, and | 


holds him pecuniarily responsible if he makes 
a mistake. With this responsibility upon his 
shoulders, he has added to the legitimate cares 
and perplexities those more annoying which 
come from his political relations with the ad- 
ministration placing him in power. 

He may make suggestions to the head of the 
Treasury Department which are of incalculable 
benefit to the commerce of the country; he 
may lessen the expenses of the Custom-house ; 
he may win golden opinions for his good sense 
and patient industry from the merchants and 
importers—but these things call forth no pub- 
lic notice. They are not sensational, and the 
press is silent. 

But the whirligigs of politics, however in- 


significant, are sources of unfailing attention. | 


The partisans and office-seekers, who often, 
day after day, block up the ante-room of the 
Collector’s office, make public opinion ; and the 
press, though a questionable advocate, is a pos- 
itive censor. The hopes, successes, and disap- 
pointments of a few active, energetic individ- 
uals excite more sympathy and create more no- 
toriety than does the faithful management of 
the vast machinery which successfully and 
cheaply collects almost the entire imposts of 
the country, and affords facilities to a world’s 
commerce. 

Passing from one of the narrow corridors 
which thread the court of the Custom-house 
building, you step into an ante-room, which is 
in charge of a messenger and the Collector’s 
private secretary. ‘Then passing through a 
narrow hall-way, you reach the Collector’s re- 
ception-room, the windows of which look out 
upon William and Wall streets. In the centre 


and most responsible, are quietly per- | 
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of this room is the desk of the special deputy 
collector, who performs the general duties o 
the department. The aute-room adjoining, thi 
entrance to which is festooned by the nationai 
ensign, is the Collector's private office. 

A curious history would be the incidents con- 
nected with these two rooms. A little obsery 
ation enables one to discriminate in the often 


waiting crowd between the business man and 


the “seeker for an office.” The sturdy, weather- 
beaten skipper, abashed though he may be by 
the number of well-dressed people around him, 
carries no marks of subserviency or depend 
ence on his honest face. He has a plain, 
straightforward story to tell the Collector about 


his craft; and when he has finished he leaves 


the * presence” with the satisfaction of having 
done his duty; he wants no favors—nothing 
** but his rights.” 

That talland remarkably well-preserved man, 
so scrupulously dressed, and who but for his 
white hair and whiskers would pass for forty 
years of age, is one of our oldest and most hon- 
ored merchants. 


sea, 


He has ‘ argosies” on every 
The Collector leaves all to attend to him. 
The statement is clearly made, the answer given, 
the two shake hands and separate, every thing 
seems satisfactory and agreeable. 

But the crowd still remains ; you can see from 
the anxious faces, and the patient sitting fo 
long hours, that there is other business than 
looking after commercial matters. It is painful 
sometimes to witness the nervous anxiety of 
these office-seekers, whose present life, and the 
happiness of those dependent upon them, are 
centred in the success of their pursuit. They 
fumble over their letters of recommendation 
and indorsement, they grow weary, and become 
charged with self-debasement, as, unnoticed, 
time wears on, A thousand applicants for fifty 
loaves of bread. The Collector himself, depend 
ent upon political influence for his position, 
can not treat rudely these men, whose earnest 
efforts have contributed more or less to his ele 
vation. 

As an administration wears on, and the Col 
lector gets firmer in his seat, he devotes more 


time to his legitimate duties, and less to polit- 
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OFFICE-SEEKERS AT THE DOOR OF THE OOLLECTOR’S OFFICE. 


ical necessities. From six days of the week, 
to receive ‘‘ applications for appointments,” we 
find eventually three days are designated, and 
at last comes the fearful announcement on the 
outside entrance of the Collector’s sanctum 
that no more applications for office will be re- 
ceived. ‘The crowd that surges against this 
barrier is angry and jolly by turns. The man 
with his arms full of ‘‘ indorsements” is jostled 
by the ‘‘ rough,” whose effective claim for favor 


is ‘that he broke up a primary meeting of the | 


opposition, and punched the head of the gen- 
tleman who protested against his method of 
proceeding, he did.” 

Office-seekers, as much as they are ridiculed 
and denounced by the ‘ outs,” are the legit- 


imate fruit of our democratic institutions. | 


Dreamers may talk of ‘civil service bills,’ 
where merit alone is to keep and command the 
patronage of the government; but such uto- 
pianism as this is only practicable where the 
political power is no longer with the ‘‘ masses.” 
Under our present organization of government 
the offices, from the President down to the 
bumblest applicant for patronage, are the prop- 


erty of the electors at the polls, and must be 
by them distributed, as a rule, for political serv 
ices, capacity being of secondary consideration. 

The constant change of clerks which char- 
acterizes the operation of the present system 
is, after all, a greater hardship on the individ- 
uals than on the public; for it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the government is deprived 
of the constant services of men who show great 
capacity for special departments of business, 

Mr. C. P. Clinch, the Assistant Collector of 
the port of New York, has been in office more 
than thirty years, Probably, although miserably 
| paid, he has brought to bear and given an ad- 
ministrative ability to the service of the gov- 
ernment which, if directed to his personal in- 
terests, would have made him one of the most 
| eminent and successful of our leading business 
men. 

To him are referred all matters pertaining to 
the practical detail and judicial meaning of the 
| tariff or revenue laws; and we presume that his 
| clear head, vast experience, and entire recol- 

leetion of all laws of precedence have saved 
| the government millions of dollars; and he has 
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at the same time done justice fearlessly, when 


the merchants had just claims upon the public 
treasury. 

Mr. 8. G. Ogden, the head of the first divi- 
sion, the auditor’s department, has held his 
position more than twenty-five years. On him 
rests the responsible duty of accounting to the 
treasury for all disbursements, returns of du- 
ties, and excess of deposits, drawbacks, ad- 
justments of damages, statistics of imports, 
exports, tonnage; he has also the archives and 
records, and correspondence relating to his di- 
vision, in his keeping. Mr. Ogden has been 
frequently solicited to take charge of important 
monetary institutions offering liberal salaries 
and facilities for business; but he has main- 
tained, at a sacrifice of wealth, his position in 
the Custom-house, and has administered his 
responsible duties with unvarying satisfaction 
to the government, and the vast constituency 
which, as claimants on the public treasury, do 
Illustrative of the per- 
fect system which prevails in this important 
division of the Custom-house, it is only neces- 
sary to state that there is forwarded to the 
‘Treasury Department at Washington, each day, 
the current amount that has been collected as 
fees and duties; and we presume that this daily 
bulletin is a sort of monetary index to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, indicating the confi- 
dence of the importing merchants in the present 


business at his office. 


and prospective prosperity of the country. 

The subjoined table shows the amount of 
duties collected during the last three years, It 
not only gives the amount collected, but 
the gradual increase in three years : 


also 


1868 


1869 


$113,296,712 62 
125,019,718 09 
135,370,995 85 

The oldest office-holder in the Custom-house 
is Mr: Von Buskirk, ‘‘ Assistant to the Survey- 
or’—a gentleman over eighty years of age; 
and, as may be supposed, he has many remark- 
able intellectual qualifications for the perform- 
ance of the duties of his office, as well as ex- 
traordinary physical health. 

January 7, 


He was appointed 
1831, under the administration of 
General Andrew Jackson ; and for forty years, 
trom his having had his head-quarters at the 
Barge-oftice, his face has been familiar to the im- 
porters and sea-faring men of our city. Under 
his orders are the inspectors (nearly two hun- 
dred in number, who are placed in charge of 
the arriving ships), and consequently Mr. Von 
Buskirk may be said to have the foreign com- 
merce of our harbor under his immediate su- 
perVision. 

All the details of the duties of unlading 
ships, and seeing that they are properly dis- 
patched on their voyages, are under his control; 
and when ambitious superior officers have pre- 
sumed to depart from his established usage, the 
change, when put in practice, has been found 
unadvisable. His memory is so pérfect that he 
can recall instantly the name of any inspector 
on duty, and state on what ship he is stationed, 


or if heis waiting orders. And the vast routine 
and particulars of six months’ work are equally 
at his command. Until within a few years— 
‘*that is, up to seventy”—he made it his dai/y 
business to visit every ship under his charge in 
the harbor of New York, and to personally see 
that his subordinates were doing their duty, 
His official station and personal merits always 
commanded marked attention from the masters 
of these vessels, but he would not accept even 
the slightest refreshment ; yet he always exacts 
for his representatives, while on duty, cabin 
fare and a sailor’s proverbial hospitality. His 
life has been absolutely absorbed by the duties 
of his position. In illustrating them by word 
or performance he is intelligent, quick, and full 
of interesting. reminiscences; but he never 
seems to take the slightest interest in matters 
outside of his world. 

As ships arrive on Sunday as well as week 
days, ‘he has never had a moment's release from 


JOUN L. VON BUSKIRK, 


labor. From sunrise to sunset, all the year 
round, seven days in the week, he has ever been 
at his post; and, what is most remarkable, 
his strong constitution and temperate habits 
have narrowed down his loss of time by sick- 
ness in a quarter of a century to less than an 
average of six hoursina year. He may be said 
to never go above Twentieth Street; and the 
last time he was in the Central Park was as a 
soldier in the ‘‘ war of 1812,” when he was 
stationed at M‘Gowan’s Pass—a picturesque 
ravine near the still existing remains of the 
‘old powder-house.” 

The active generation about and in the Cus- 


| tom-house has no recollection of that institu- 


tion except as associated with the familiar face 
of “ Louise.” For a quarter of a century, at 
least, she has, by prescriptive right only, had 
her little stand of cake and fruit in the vestibule 
of the Naval Office. Reticent and remarkably 
quiet, she has attended to her business, and 
through good and ill times has pursued her way 
with a regularity only equaled by the old clock 
of Trinity. She was a buxom lass some few 
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** LOUISE.” 


years ago, and now gives a picturesque interest 
tothe grim business-like associations with which 
she is surrounded. Administrations rise and 
disappear, collectors and others, men of the 
hour, flourish and pass away, but ‘ Louise” 
seems to be destined yet to outlive many dy- 
nasties, illustrating, in her humble way, that 
contentment, constant employment, and out-of- 
door pursuits, are the most valuable adjuncts of 
life. 

The practical man of the Custom-house, not 
officially connected with it, is the broker. He 
has the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of his 
profession as distinctly marked as are those of 
the lawyer and doctor. His dealings are with 
Custom-house clerks: and as these clerks are 
made up of the most multifarious materials, in- 
cluding men who, ‘‘ in their better days,” were 
merchants, bankers, embassadors, governors of 
States, and so running down to the rough, who 
represents the scum of award primary meeting, 
the broker has to play many parts to accom- 
plish ‘‘ easy-going success.” If eminent in his 
business, he is posted up in all the charges and 
complications of the different tariffs, and in all 
the laws and Supreme Court decisions affecting 
them. 

He knows, at sight, the exact way through 
which every kind of goods imported must pass 
to reach the retailer’s counter. The broker is 
a necessity to the merchant; and it is infinitely 
cheaper to call in his assistance than for the 
merchant to attempt to manage his Custom- 
house business himself. The largest importing 
houses pay specific salaries, and have their 


brokers, the same as they do their other clerks, 
The labor of running one entry through all 
its stages of examinations, liquidations, and 
checks is almost as much work as fifty, Five 
dollars is the current fee for “‘ passing an entry ;” 
and as brokers, under a press of business, will 
sometimes get through fifty a day, it is not sur- 
prising that they acquire handsome fortunes. 
The annual income of some of these men is 
more than the salary of the President of the 
United States, and often two or three times 
larger than the stated pay of the Collector of 
the Port. 

But ‘‘entries” are most frequently in their 
course like true love, and do not necessarily run 
smoothly. Weeks and months may be consumed 
in the preliminaries of a final settlement. An 
invoice, where there are two or more to one 
entry, in its circulation through the fifty differ- 
ent hands of the Custom-house clerks, may be- 
come mislaid. A delay occurs in having an in- 
voice reconsidered. The ‘‘ gauger” may make 
a mistake ; the ‘‘ weigher” may have neglected 
some article enumerated. An amendment clerk 
in the Collector’s office can’t agree with the 
amendment clerk of the Naval Office as regards 
the amount of duty. Some article may be im- 
ported not clearly indicated in the details of 
the tariff, and a decision must be obtained from 
the Treasury Department at Washington. <A 
simple parasol, by being composed of wood, 
silk, steel, whalebone, and an ivory handle, has 
every element of possible discussion involved 
as to its legitimate place for duty consideration. 
The importer, if his interests suffer, as they oft- 
en do, by this, to him, unnecessary ‘‘ routine,’ 
relieves his pent-up and impotent indignation 
in loud denunciations of the Custom-house of- 
ficials, and holds them responsible for personal- 
ly interfering with his legitimate business, when 
really these ‘‘ officials” have every desire, from 
natural inclination and official pride, to get 
through with the work, but are helpless to move 
except within the requirements of that imper- 
ative law of the Custom-house, “ Alexander 
Hamilton's Act of 1799.” 
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The broker, as a general rule, if he has any 
sentiment at all, has a great unexpressed and 
undemonstrated contempt for the Custom-house 


clerk. 


disagreeable he may be, has infinite opportunity | 


That dignitary, however ignorant or 


to oblige the broker, and he also commands the | 


red tape, by which he can, if so disposed, tie up 
the broker’s power to expedite business. 

The broker also knows that he can make no- 
thing by deceiving ‘‘a new appointee,” for in 
the course of his, the broker's, routine he must 
come in contact with some old mousing clerk, 
somewhere in the labyrinths of the Custom- 
house, who, understanding his duties, will do 
nothing until ‘*‘ the mistake” is corrected. The 
consequence is that no warm friendships or ex- 
pressed dislikes characterize the intercourse of | 
brokers and Custom-house officials. 


The Custom-house also has its brokers, whose | 
miserable incomes are eked out by charging not 
only their legitimate fees, but by adding good 
round additions; for moneys, they say, given to | 


Custom-house clerks to obtain unusual facilities 
—every cent represented to be thus paid going 
into the pockets of the unprincipled agent. 
These ‘‘ unworthy” representatives also get a 
few dimes, wrongfully taken, from ‘‘ smack cap- 
In these de- 
generate times every profession, from divinity to | 
custom-house brokerage, has its black sheep. 

The Custom-house broker's boy is a wonder- | 
ful creation of artificial humanity—one of the 
most curious parasites, indeed, which, like a 
barnacle, fasten on the great carcass of com- | 


tains” and ‘‘ down East skippers.” 


merce. His chief business is to take an entry 


| pearance, ‘‘ waiting their turn,’ 


and travel through the intricate passages of the 
building, and get the proper officials to put on 
the entry the proper checks; and they do this 


| difficult work after the manner a Skye terrier 


hunts a rat, 
visions” 


They know all the different * di- 
in the building, whether of the Col 
lector, Naval Officer, or Surveyor. They know 


| the particular value of these departments, and 


the clerks at the head of them, whom they des- 
ignate among themselves not by their names, 
but by some supposed personal peculiarity. 
Hence their language is very technical, and 
only understood among themselves. They 
have all the ‘‘ cheek” of a full-blossomed bro- 
ker, added to a want of reverence for any thing 
on the earth, or under it, which is frightful to 
contemplate. 

They can be seen, in business hours, running 
about from ‘ division to division,” flaunting a 
paper in front of their faces, velling, whistling, 
and calling to each other. Reaching the de 
sired desk, they rudely squirm in front of some 
old gentleman, and others of more juvenile ap- 
’ thrust thei 
‘*documents” in the clerk’s face, and are wait- 
ed on instantly, to get them out of the way. 
At the precise hour of 3 p.m. they mysterious- 
ly disappear. We have spent much time and 
observation to see a Custom-house broker's boy 


| after that hour, but all in vain; and we have 


sometimes nearly admitted the conclusion that 
they are packed away, when not officially en- 
gaged, in some of the old vaults which in Wall 
Street are said to yawn under the temples ded- 


| icated to Mammon. 


Brokers, in addition to their daily business, 
act as claim agents, and, taking advantage of 
“oversights,” frequently make large sums. A 
few years ago one of these claim agents dis- 
covered that a very important concession to the 
merchant, established in 1799, namely, ‘‘ the 
draft,” or an allowance of one pound to every 
hundred pounds of weighable goods, had fallen 
into disuse, and was no longer observed by 
Custom-honse officials. The claim agent went 
quietly to merchants of his acquaintance, and 
informed them that in certain transactions they 
had paid too much duties. The natural ar- 
rangement in such eases followed, the mer- 
chant agreeing to pay a large percentage of all 
moneys recovered from the government. 

When the agent had obtained the business 


| of a sufficient number of importers he com- 
|menced protesting and appealing against the 


liquidation of weighable goods without allow- 
ance for ‘ draft”—viz., “the turning of the 


| bar in weighing in favor of the merchant.” 


The broker had but six months to carry on his 


| business of claiming ‘‘ drawbacks” when the 


Secretary of the Treasury saw the ‘ point,” and 


| very properly obtained the passage of a law by 
|| Congress abolishing the ‘‘draft ;” and yet, in 
|| that short time, there was recovered from the 
|| United States, as duties unjustly paid, over 


eighty thousand dollars in gold. 
High tariffs and high duties are encouragers 
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of illicit traffic and smuggling. Just as we ap- 
proach “ free trade” the inducement to defraud 
the government ceases toexist. The ingenuity 
displayed by smugglers, under the present ex- 
isting order of things, affords, in its illustration, 
the most amusing, and often the most melan- 
choly, incidents connected with the collection 
of the customs, 

‘“‘Smuggling on the person” assumes the 
most varied forms, and volumes of illustrative 
anecdotes could be collected. The two im- 
portant questions asked the passenger upon 
landing on our shores by the Custom-house de- 
tective are: ‘‘Have you any thing dutiable 
about you? Have you more than one watch ?” 

If these questions are answered in the nega- 
tive, and the slightest suspicion exists of pre- 
varication, a strict search ensues. The inge- 
nuity of the smuggler, especially in concealing 
jewels, furnishes most remarkable instances. 
Even the ears and the nostrils have been made 
temporary depositories of valuable diamonds. 
The success generally of these desperate expe- 
dients depends entirely upon the nerve of the 
party interested. Many a smuggler has es- 
caped detection after the severest personal ex- | 
amination, but at last excited suspicion, and 
subsequent exposure, by a want of power over 
his or her nervous system. 

An illustration of this kind of betrayal oc- 
curred where a man of the most favorable ap- 
pearance, upon saying he had but one watch, 
broke into a profuse perspiration. But for this 
he would have departed in peace. A strict 
search resulted in finding nothing, and upon 
hearing this decision he sank back in a chair, 
utterly prostrated. This tell-tale weakness 
provoked a third examination, when two lady’s | 
watches, very stnall in size, but of great value, 
were found, covered with pitch and then buried 
one under each of his armpits. 

Very young infants and small children are 
used as instruments for smuggling. On one} 
occasion an immigrant family, man and wife 
and two nearly grown-up daughters, presented 
themselves. They were very affable and easy 
in their manners, and, without much trouble to 
them, were pronounced ‘‘all right ;” and while 
the proper proceedings were in progress for their | 
dismissal one of the officers saw a handsome lit- | 
tle boy standing alone, and, struck by his attract- | 
ive appearance, and not knowing to whom he 
belonged, he spoke to the child, and attempted 
to ‘‘sky-lark” with him. The officer was sur- 
prised to find the child could not bend his 
body; on examination it was found that his 
clothing was quilted with valuable articles of | 
silk manufacture and silver spoons. The little 
fellow belonged to the family the members of 
which had just been pronounced “all right.” 

A gentlemanly looking but poorly clad pas- 
senger, from his intelligent expression of face 
and agreeable manners, was treated with 
marked consideration. The officers were so 
easily satisfied that he was honest that they 
took no special notice of a small ‘‘lap-cloth,” 


much worn, which was hanging on his arm. 
A detective, at the time ‘‘ off duty,” noticed a 
carriage waiting for some person, and asked 
the driver for whom it was intended, and Jehu 
pointed to the passenger who was approaching 
with the lap-cloth, as usual, on hisarm. There 
was something apparently inconsistent in hav- 
ing a carriage for sucha man. A suspicion be- 
ing excited, the officer seized the lap-cloth. 
On a critical search it was found to be -lined 
or padded with Brussels lace, that sold, at pub- 
lic auction, for eleven thousand dollars. 

The fool smuggler is illustrated by a man, said 
to be from the western part of the State of New 
York, who got a diamond worth sixteen thou- 
sand dollars safely through without paying the 


| duties. This gem he sold for its full value, 


and subsequently ‘‘ bragged of his smartness.” 
The fact came to the knowledge of the gov- 
ernment, and the proceeds of the sale were con- 
fiscated. 

Ladies are always particularly restive under 
the examinations of Custom-house detectives ; 
and, however well or delicately treated, feel 
themselves aggrieved, especially at the different 
estimate from their own the official puts upon 
what is a wardrobe. We may be pardoned 
possibly if we add here, as the result of the vast 
experience of the oldest and most skilled gov- 
ernment officers, that they never saw a woman, 
whatever may have been her social condition, 
who did not, under any and all circumstances, 
complain of tariff laws as an imposition and 
legalized robbery. And we add, as a conse- 
quence, that when the sex achieve suffrage, 
free-traders will ever be in ascendency in the 
halls of Congress. 

As smugglers, women are more successful 
than men. The complications of their dress 
favor the business. The modern ‘ chignon” 
was for a time a most excellent depository for 
smuggled goods. A woman is remembered 
who was so successful that she was constantly 
crossing the ocean for the purpose, and in a few 


| years acquired a handsome competency. It is 


a strange metamorphosis that these adventurers 
sometimes undergo when caught in their work. 
Some years since a very pretty woman, remark- 
able for a full bust, broad hips, and plethoric 
person generally, presented herself for examin- 
ation. She was very polite and affable, and 
came very near escaping detection. But the 
female detective then employed at Castle Gar- 
den no sooner put her eyes on the rotund fig- 
ure of the ‘‘ object” under inspection than she 
invited the ‘‘ party” to a private interview. It 
was incredible what a change was soon effect- 
ed. Suffice it to say that the apparently well- 
fed and portly dame of a few moments before, 
stripped of innumerable dry-goods, stepped into 
public gaze reduced to a wonderfully thin and 
rather skeletonized individual. As there is no 
penalty for smuggling on the person except 
forfeiture, she went sorrowfully away. Our 
laws are even more merciful than this; for all 
goods thus seized can be redeemed, though con- 
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fiscated, by the payment of an honestly made 
appraisement. 

These personal seizures have the merit of 
novelty, but do little to affect the aggregate 
The smuggling that is of national 
importance is carried on by importers of mer- 
chandise. It is the duty of an importer to add 
to the first cost of his goods the usual commis- 
sions; next, all inland charges, by railroad or 
otherwise, from the place where the purchase 
was made to the point of shipment; and he 
is to take from the invoice no discount that is 
not allowed by the seller. This means, that 
when the goods reach New York their entire 
cost should be on the invoice, and on this cost 
the duty is assessed ; and if this is not done, the 
government is defrauded, and the goods are 
liable to forfeiture. 

The most destructive smuggling to the inter- 
ests of the government is therefore carried on 


revenue, 


by importers who, in spite of all precautions, 
manage to successfully undervalue the cost of 
their goods. ‘This is most successfully done 
by a collusion between the manufacturer in 
Europe and the importer here, through means 
of false invoices, and by false swearing, which 
This 
machinery also includes sending private letters 


perjury is generally done by an attorney. 


of what is the real cost of the goods misrepre- 


sented on the invoice. 

The manufacturer in Europe who has his 
agent here for the sale of his merchandise can 
manipulate his business so as to export his mer- 
chandise under the smallest rate of tariff duty 
that is possible within the law. The foreign ex- 


FEMALE SMUGGLER AFTER EXAMINATION, 
porter is therefore able to undersell in the mar- 
ket the American merchant who has no partne1 
ship with European houses. For this reason, or 
some other, the importing business is almost en- 
tirely in the hands of foreign merchants. Ow 
native business men, even when they buy in the 
same market with their more successful rivals, 
of the same manufacturers, importing in the 
same ships, and paying the same rate of duties, 
are, by some infallible cause they can not un- 
derstand, driven from the field. 

The quarterly sale of unclaimed goods in 
times past was a spirited affair, because the 
purchasers had the excitement which attends 
placing one’s interest on chance. In the vast 
amount of business done at the New York Cus 
tom-house it is not remarkable that large quan- 
tities of merchandise, for which no owner ap- 
pears, accumulate in the public stores. 
of this property is abandoned from the death of 
the shippers ; lost to the owners because of mis- 
direction, or left unclaimed from inability to 
pay the duties. At all events, the collection 
is a curious one, and includes almost every 
thing known and unknown in commerce, in 
size varying from huge boxes of factory ma 
chinery down to a photograph in a paper case. 
Until recently this débris was sold as it was re- 
ceived, without being examined by the Custom- 
house officers. 
marked with some mysterious combination of 
letters, covered over with marks obtained in 
foreign ports, would be put up by the govern- 
ment auctioneer. The speculative customers 
had a fine field for the imagination: this box 


Some 


An immense box, for instance, 
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might be filled with costly silks or fine laces; 
a fortune would possibly be made by its pos- 
session. The bidding is spirited. ‘The lucky 
purchaser carts his prize home; with trembling 
hands and eager eyes he tears asunder the ob- 
truding boards, and—finds that he is the hap- 
py owner of a botanist’s herbarium, the dead 
and dried leaves crumbling under his touch, as 
if symbolical of the vanity of his disappointed 
hopes. 

A cask of liquor brought from the sunniest 
side of France: experienced eyes perceive that 
it is intact; it may be brandy of the purest 
quality ; possibly an importation of some epi- 
curean millionaire, who died of the gout before 
the brandy reached our harbor. There is a 
chance to tickle the palate and fill the purse. 
Down goes the prize to the speculator. He 
starts the bung—a sour, gaseous exhalation 
stings his nose; and what might have been the 
cheapest of manufactured claret is now vinegar 
of unhealthy smell and taste. 

But prizes were sometimes obtained. By 
accident the costly scientific revolving machin- 
ery of a light-house was sold for a few dollars 
to a lucky purchaser, which the government re- 





companies on the same plan dispose of unclaim- 
ed goods to the disciples of Fortuna, the most 
capricious of all the gods. 

Mistakes of newly fledged officials are some- 
times amusing. A newly appointed inspector 
was sent to the wharf to discharge a cargo 
from a recently arrived vessel. Some time 
having elapsed, and no report coming to the 
Surveyor’s office, the delinquent official, on be- 
ing questioned, stated that he had discharged 
the goods to the owners, without permits or 
other ‘‘ red tape” embarrassments, and appear- 
ed to be thoroughly satisfied with this easy and 
simple method of discharging his duties, with- 
out regard to the ‘‘ duties” due the government. 

Another new inspector received a “ free per- 
mit,” worded as follows: ‘ Personal effects— 
old—otlicer examine.” In the course of time 
the document reached its head-quarters, in- 
dorsed, ‘‘ Examination waived, as no old officer 
could be found,” 

Appraisers, by misunderstanding badly writ- 
ten invoices, and without personal examination, 
guessing at what was before them, have return- 


| ed colored cottons as Cologne-bottles, plums as 


deemed at its intrinsic value. An old, time-worn | 


box, two feet square, filled with second-hand 
clothing, designated by unintelligible marks, 
left, it was supposed, in Custom-house hands 
by some poor immigrant, was “ knocked down” 
at a nominal sum of a few shillings to a pro- 
fessed snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. The 
purchaser found his prize to consist of a well- 
worn dressing-gown of decidedly coarse mate- 
rials. The impulse was to throw it in the fire, 
or sell it for paper rags. A second thought, 
and a close examination, resulted in finding this 
old robe, instead of being lined with raw cot- 
ton, made thick and comfortable by innumer- 
able layers of the finest Brussels lace, the com- 
mercial value of which proved to be several thou- 
sand dollars. 

The custom now is to open all unclaimed | 
goods, and sell them by their appraised value. 
In spite of this, the speculative spirit often 
pushes its victims on to absurd purchases. 
Quite recently a piece of bar steel, two inches 
square by five inches long, evidently imported 
as a ‘*fine specimen” by some one interested in 
the manufacture of the article, was placed be- 
fore the crowd, and its character and value 
fairly stated. Yet the idea obtained that this 
was something precious—that a smuggler had 
put in this form silver and gold—and a large 
price was obtained. A box containing ‘‘old 
family plate” of quaint pattern, broken and 
much worn, of Sheffield manufacture, was in- 
sisted upon ‘‘ by the suspicious” as being silver 
in disguise. Prices were again liberal; and the 
assayer of the junk-shop, and not the buyer, 
was eventually benefited. This curious dispo- 
sition on the part of certain people to venture 
large sums at auction upon things sold ‘ un- 
sight and unseen” displays itself not only in the 
Custom-house, but where hotels and express | 


hams, and delaines as demijohns. It requires 
very little imagination to comprehend how 
easily miserably constructed chirography would, 
to superficial examiners, suggest the mistakes 
alluded to. 

Odd or unusual things, coming before the 
appraisers for the first time, are often the occa- 
sion of ludicrous if not serious mistakes. Some 
years ago a compound, from its texture and 
smell, was pronounced licorice-paste. A speci- 
men “ lying around loose” was nibbled at, and 
one of the officials who was suffering from a 
cold appropriated a lump as a specific remedy 
for his ailing, and others followed his example. 
The official and his friends the next day were 
not at their desks. On inquiry, all the parties 
were strangely sick. A chemist (after the phy- 
sician) was finally invoked; and, after consid- 
erable experimenting, he found the supposed 
licorice-paste to be an extract of logwood. 

Some wine on one occasion attracted unusual 
notice, from the fact that it was not only of ex- 
cellent quality, but put up in a new style of bot- 
tle. One ‘‘specimen” after another was con- 
sumed by ‘‘ tasting,” when suddenly the con- 
scientious appraisers and their volunteer assist- 
ants grew pale about their eyes. ‘There then 
ensued a rebellion in their stomachs, and a ca- 
tastrophe with all its disgusting phenomena fol- 
lowed which “ off soundings” in a storm would 
have been termed a terrible “ sea-sickness.” 

A critical examination developed that the 
patients had been dosing themselves with newly 
prepared tincture of colchicum, recommended 
by its compounder as a specific for rheumatism 
and gout. The mention of ‘‘colchicum cock- 
tails” by the irreverent Custom-house hangers- 
on, when the joke was a new one, was invaria- 
bly accompanied by expressions of mock sym- 
pathy and derisive laughter. 

Some years ago a distinguished American 
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agriculturist visiting Europe imported a Norman | mention that a celebrated financier and mer- 
stallion. When the gentleman left the United | chant got a large number of mules through a 
States animals of the kind mentioned were ad- | suburban custom-house without the tariff exac- 
mitted into the country free of duty. When | tion, on the ground that the animals were ex- 
the “steed” arrived at our docks, in charge of a | clusively imported for breeding purposes. 
French groom who commanded but an imper- It is the fashion of the day to speak derisively 
fect knowledge of the English language, a tariff | of Custom-house officials. They are supposed 
had been instituted which compelled the “‘ stor- | to be idlers, and, if opportunity offers, dishon- 
age of the stallion” until the duty was paid. To the charge of having nothing to do we 
The bonded warehouse for the ‘ equine | would reply that a clerical force carries on the 
goods” was a halter, with one end tied to the | great business of the commerce centring in 
foreign importation, and the other to the dock | New York city, with correctness and prompti- 
spile. Contrary to the groom’s expectations, | tude, that is less in number than would be em- 
a free permit was not granted; but the regu-| ployed by any private corporation to do the 
lar order was issued to have ‘‘the article” ap- | same work. In the fiscal year of 1865-66, the 
praised. For this purpose the official pro-| busiest ever known in the Custom-house, the 
ceeded where it was supposed ‘‘the importa- | Custom-house officials attended to all the de- 
tion” was; but the enraged groom, in his in- | tails of the importation of goods, the duties on 
dignation at what he thought was an unnecessary | which amounted to one hundred and _thirty- 
delay and annoyance, had cut the halter; and | four millions of dollars. The integrity of cus- 
the remarkable exhibition followed of a dutiable | toms officials compares most favorably when 
article trying to smuggle itself. The stallion | brought in contrast with the almost daily pub- 
was finally arrested, and, after herculean ef- | lished record of defalcations of presidents, tell- 
forts, was brought before the United States ap- | ers, and less prominent officers of banks and 
praiser. ‘That official, in attempting to perform | other monetary institutions; and it should be 
his duty, was kicked heels over head, and picked | remembered that no dishonest customs official 
up under such unhappy circumstances that sev- | can exist unless he is seduced into his fraudu- 
eral small office-seekers were made for several | lent course by some unprincipled merchant 
hours comfortable with the idea that there would | trader. And yet the press and public opinion 


est. 


be a vacancy in the appraisers’ department. 

The duty, after a while, was laid and col- 
lected ; but the principle was established for all 
time, as a common law of the Custom-house, 
that Norman stallions are troublesome to keep 
in bond, and that it is dangerous to attempt 
their personal examination when making an 
appraisement. 


|launch their condemnation on the poor clerk, 
but never breathe a word of censure upon the 
plotter of the mischief, and receiver of the lion's 
share of thedishonestly obtained plunder. Ex- 
}amination will show that the officials of the 
| Custom-house are poorly paid, hold their places 
by uncertain tenure, do efficient work, and are 
| entitled to honor and esteem for their efficient 


In this connection we should not omit to | public service and undoubted integrity. 





ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. 
[Hitth Paper. | 


OGGERHEAD KEY is the westernmost | in mid-day, closing at evening and morning. 

J land visible on the Florida Reef, though a | The broad reach of white sand has a gay ap 
broad extent of shoals indicates an onward and | pearance where it bears upon its face this curi- 
further westward design, to be wrought by the ous plant—/pomea pes-capre it is named—the 
ever-increasing myriads of limestone workers. | large glossy leaves being cleft, and otherwise 
The island is about half a mile in length, and | shaped like a goat’s foot, hence its specific 
is the largest of the group. Its flora, to the name. Another fine large variety is called 
botanist, is of great interest, though the casual , bona nox, bearing large white cups that bloom 
observer would doubtless tarry here briefly. | just after dark, and close at daylight. Here, 
To the latter the seemingly boundless sea of | then, is an evening-glory, deriving its last name 
cactus, which spreads over the whole interior, | from its habit of blooming late. Some of the 
would prove a sufficient barrier to further ex- | ipomceas have the two forms in one; that is, 
ploration. To the former the rare forms of trail- | they are mainly climbing plants, but throw 
ing ipomeeas, and other of the convolvulacex, | down at different heights long wire-like trails, 
would surely repay the visit. very scantily provided with leaves. These off- 
Accustomed as we are to see the convolvulus | shoots are perfectly uniform in size, and are 
or morning-glory family represented by slender | sometimes six feet in length before putting out 
climbing vines, blooming in the morning, here | a leaf. The leaves of this trail are wholly dif- 
the first object we encounter is a stout trailing | ferent in shape and color from those of the up- 
plant, quite as large as a pumpkin vine, and | right or main plant; they are a neat halberd- 
running like it, too, flat upon the ground, bear- | shape, or spear-shape, while the others are a 
ing great red trumpet-flowers—giant glories— | perfect heart. When the trail touches the 
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ground it takes reot; and if a favorable sup- 
port is at hand the trail gives off an upright 
branch, which at once puts out leaves of the 
heart-shape and lighter color of the parent. 
The spear-leaved runner now keeps on, a 
dark, smooth stem, for several feet, or yards 
even, takes root again, and puts forth another, 
upright or not, according to circumstances. 
If there are no objects within reach for the 
trails to climb upon, or their shoots rather, the 
runners keep on a long distance, taking root 
at short intervals. In the course of the sea- 
son many of these runners will appear on one 
plant, thus making a growth of immense ex- 
panse, and*one which, we will see before 
closing, has an important part in the mainte- 
nance as well as in the building of these reef 
islands, 

On this key is Loggerhead Light, well 
known to the coast-wise shipping, and serv- 
ing by day as well as by night as a guide to 
those in or outward bound. Eighteen miles 
away to the “s’uth’ard and east’ard” this 
light is ‘‘ made” as you approach the gulf; 
and then it behooves the master to “ raise” it 
slowly and cautiously as he rounds the point. 

The Scylla and Charybdis of the dreaded 
reef are then left astern, while deep water and 
hours of rest are his ahead. The immense 
height of the tower, which is of elegant pro- 
portions, is rendered necessary on account of 
the extremely low elevation of the island, and 
the vast tract of dangerous shoals that lies to 
the westward. Within that forbidden circle 
the advanced works of the submarine laborers 
are ever changing and progressing. Notwith- 
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28 
standing the charts of this region are very per- 
fect, vessels are constantly getting ashore at 
various points, On the eastward border of the 
group is a narrow channel, with depth of water 
sufficient for the largest vessels. This is a cut- 
off of thirty miles for vessels bound up the 
gulf; but mistakes are constantly occurring. 
A chart belonging to the office of engineers at 
Fort Jefferson has marked upon it circumstan- 


} 


tially the records of a host of vessels whose 
last abiding-place is here. 

We have spoken of the flora, but not much 
can be said of the fauna of these islands. The 
spirit-crabs reigned supreme on Loggerhead 
until the Bos’n took over some of our pet rab- 
bits, the lop-ear kind. 
they increased rapidly, and seemed to thrive ; 


Much to our surprise, 


and now there are as many as can conveniently 
be accommodated with forage. Some of our 


pet goats were left there also, and it is to be 


hoped that whoever is the present incumbent 
of the island sovereignty may treat them with 
something like the care bestowed on them of 


old by the Bos’n and his companions; for they | 
will surely give back in payment rich and whole- | 
some milk, and old on, upon oc¢asion, an af- | 


fectionate butt. 

Along the southern shore of this key is a 
deep channel which leads out from the inner 
harbor, connecting with the deeper water of 
the Gulf. On the confines of this channel may 
be seen in clear water a perfect forest of coral 
—iree coral, we call it, on account of its great 
size. The view from the gunwale of the boat 
drift along is of exceeding interest. 
Among the various traps, as the Bos’n calls 
them, that constitute the outfit of the Curlew, 
is a square box, open at the top, and fitted with 
a glass bottom. Now it matters not if the sea 
is rough, if so be it is not tumultuous, with this 
box placed on the surface, a marvelous expo- 
sure of the hidden forms of the deep is at once 
before Looking through the clear glass, 
which annihilates every ripple, the swaying tops 
of this coral forest are in full view. The deli- 
cate, flower-like polyps in full expansion, like 
so many catkins of minute form, upon the 
branches. 
every 


as 


we 


us. 


The least touch or jar would send 
these little flower-like animal 
mouths instantly out of sight, within the porous 
structure which constitutes their shell or skele- 
ton. ‘THe coral tree then looks like the bare 
trunk and branches of a vegetable tree denuded 
of its leaves and fruit. 


one of 


Yet a brown film, or 
membrane, is observed covering the whole, 
which is the connecting tunic that holds and 
unites the community as one. EF pluribus unum 


is their motto; and how many in.one we may 
imagine when we contemplate the individual 
blocks that lie upon the reef, or even one of the 
single trees of this forest beneath our eye. A 
fine specimen of this animal tree was taken 
from here and sent to the Museum of Compara- 


tive Zoology at Cambridge. It measured six 
feet in height, and nine feet in circumference, 
the branches being about two inches in diame- 
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ter. As we look through our glass box the 
polyps are seen expanded, millions of star-like, 
blossom-like mouths. Some of the tips of 
branches are white, and denuded of the soft 
brown membrane which constitutes the mantle: 
and here we see the cause. Lying across the 
top branches is a great caterpillar-like worm, 
longer than your hand. As we introduce our 
hook under and slowly lift him, we see that he 
has had fully an inch of the extremity of a 
branch in his mouth. He has sucked it bare of 
flesh, this coral worm, or aphroditacean. In 
moving about over the coral he has disturbed 
the polyps, and many have withdrawn their 
heads. Some of the polyp heads are seen, 
however; little star-shaped bodies, with a mouth 
in the centre of the row of tentacles. The 
large polyp head at the extremity of one branch, 
shown in the sketch, is characteristic of the 


THE CORAL WORM. 


madrepores, and is not understood to be differ- 
ent from the other smaller ones in its functions. 

The class of animals designated by natu- 
ralists the aphroditacex is, for several reasons, 
little known ; and I presume many would says 
Cui bono? but the wonderful forms of some— 
though a few are certainly repulsive-looking— 
and the extraordinary appendages of others, 
render them worthy of notice. 

Some curious forms of this class are found 
in the northern waters, One that the fishermen 
frequently bring up on their hooks on the fish- 
ing-banks is so covered with short brown bris- 
tles or hairs, and is so formed, that it has the 
appearance of a mole or mouse, and is desig- 
nated as ‘‘sea-mouse.” These creatures seem 
to have been honored with classic titles to an 
unusual extent. Like thousands of marine 
forms, the individual species have no common 
names; Amphitrite, Euphrosyne, GEnone, Eu- 
nice, Nereis, Hesione, Clymene, Polynoe, are 
some of the generic titles. 

The great hairy worm before us, like some 
of our caterpillars of the trees, has barbed bris- 
tles, which readily penetrate the flesh, and cause 
acute pain. 

Looking a little deeper, we see a huge block 
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of astre, or star-coral—a perfect hemisphere, 
with its polyp flowers allin bloom, The surface 
in several places shows curious conical plumes, 
of a pattern like the pompons of a soldier’s 
cap, and colored like them, red and white, in 
distinct bands. These are the tentacles and 
heads of a worm which builds its lime tube on 
the rock when small; then as the coral grows 
around it the tube is completely enveloped. 
As fast as the coral encroaches on the worm, 
he throws out new courses of masonry, keeping 
pace with the astrea, and vying with him in the 
exhibition of a beautiful tuft of plumes upon 
his front. This is the sabella, Another vari- 
ety has a golden-yellow cup-like series of 
plumes, and contrasts gayly with the brown of 
the surrounding mantles of astrexw. Besides 
the great beauty of form and color, the sabelle 
have a complicated structure along their bod- 
ies, which accounts for their rapid motion when 
disturbed. They unfold or bloom ont slowly, 
like flowers ; but a set of hooks, by which they 
grasp the sides of the tube, gives them power 
for rapid retreat. 

An elegant object for the aquarium is one 
of these sabelle in a small block of astreex. 
The little star mouths of the coral, and the lar- 
ger plumes, furnish a perpetual bouquet of an- 
imal flowers, quite as prettily colored as those 
of the garden. Other species of this family 
form tubes of sand, and of pieces of shell and 
sea-weed. In the tube of one large kind, that 
builds on the open, shallow mud-flats, one is 
constantly surprised to notice the various de- 
signs resorted to for concealment. We have 
often watched them while they were finishing 
the mouth of the tube. Without an exception, 
they searched for a larger fragment of shell to 
fit over the mouth as a door, placing it ob- 
liquely in such manner that it would remain 
closed excepting when pushed open from with- 
in. As the worm never leaves the tube entire- 
ly, the entrance to the castle is well protected 
when he retires within. Over the door he con- 
trives to hang a blade of marine grass, a species 
of zostera. ‘This grass is introduced in the 
masonry as it progresses near completion; the 
tube being made up of regular layers of shell- 


fragments, roughly laid on the outside, but | 


evenly on the inner. We are apt to be a little 
more curious in the contemplation of this work- 
manship, as it seems to indicate the presence 
of some attribute differing from mere instinct. 
The showy conch spreads his soft mantle over 
the inner surface of his shell covering, and there 
deposits the material, from time to time, that 
is eliminated therein; always preserving a set 
form, and a coloring strictly according to the 
pattern allotted it by nature. The larva of 
the butterfly reaches a period when his appetite 
fails him; a stock of coiled threads lies ready 
within to spin into a snug abiding-place. But 
the sabella is left literally to shift for himself, 
dependent on the accidental presence of frag- 
ments of other forms, vegetable and animal. 
So far as the work is concerned—the masonry, 


to speak exactly—the human hand would find 
it difficult te construct a nicer fabric out of the 
same materials. 

In Mr. Wood's admirable book, ** Homes 
without Hands,” are recorded numerous in- 
teresting examples; but I think this exhibits a 
feature so resembling the action of mind we can 
not but wonder. ‘There are innumerable little 
plates of lime—the joints of a species of coral- 
line—forming a large portion of the material 
which makes up the sand of the beaches. The 
sabella selects these, and lays them flat-wise, 
one on another, securing always a perfectly 
smooth face within, as the stone-mason builds 
his wall. Here and there a piece of grass is 
introduced, which, with the larger piece at the 
entrance, serves to deceive intruders into the 
belief that the structure is only a part of the 
inanimate earth and débris, The work of the 
moth-miller larva is almost alike in one respect 
—the extraordinary faculty of selecting and ar- 
ranging in exact pattern the material within its 
reach. This creature, so universally dreaded 
by the housekeeper, forms a cocoon-like tube, 
open at both ends, out of the material on 
which it feeds—cotton or woolen. It is a 
very pleasing object under the microscope, or 
even the common magnifying-glass—a much 
more pleasing object there than on your coat. 

When the worm eats on a fabric of several 
colors the case, or cocoon, is sure to be made of 
the fibres of that fabric, and the colors are so 
arranged that one is loth to believe that some 
other agency has not been in force. On my 
study table a green cloth with yellow fibres fur- 
nishes to the moth a set pattern—concentric 
rings of green and yellow, each as distinct as 
the pattern on the cloth. A common figure on 
the moth-cases is formed of two ends trans- 
versely figured with red, while the centre is 
white. In all cases the fibres are selected and 
woven in as artistically as if it were done by 
the hand of man. Inthis cocoon the worm eats 
its fill, and then lies dormant until a new life 
comes to it in the shape of a moth-miller; the 
case bursts, and the winged creature frees him- 
self, to flit his brief hour, and perpetuate the 
mysterious cycle of his existence. 

Some fishes present extraordinary structure, 
worthy of a place in this our exhibition of the 
wonderful. The anableps, a fish of the Ama- 
zon River, has a mtmbrane drawn horizontally 
across its eyes on the upper half, dividing the 
pupil into two distinct parts. This fish has 
the habit of swimming or leaping on the sur- 
face of the water like the frog, and has its 
head partly above the surface; here, then, is a 


| most unusual adaptation of meanstoend. The 


} 


fish is thus enabled to see equally well in or out 
of water. It is instructive as well as amusing 
to watch closely the strange marine forms in 
their native element. Here just by us, as we 
look steadily through the glass, is an odd creat- 


| ure that would be overlooked, and thought to 


be a part of the weedy bottom, were we not 
keen in our vision. Itis a fish called the mal- 








80 


thea—one that has no fins for swimming, but 
is provided with short feet, like paddles, that 
suftice to move it on the muddy bottom. Slug- 


gish in the extreme, but formed and colored so 
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as to appear like an inanimate object, a part ot 
the sea bottom. As a compensation this creat 
ure is furnished with the means of angling fo: 
itself, 

Directly under the nose and over the mout! 
is a depression or pit, from the roof of whicl 
The 
broad mouth, just under this, rests on the dank 
mud, 
Does 


hangs a curiously colored appendage. 


and the wary eyes keep vigilant watch 
a hungry prawn or an inquisitive crab es 
say to inspect too closely this attractive and 
luscious looking morsel—which all this time is 
gradually becoming inflated, twisting and writh 
ing like a worm—yawns a deep gulf, and praw 
or crab is drawn within without ceremony. I 
the sketch, behind the malthea is a good rep 
resentation of the Astrea argus, or argus-eyed 
star-coral, as it appears in the living state. ‘Th 
resemblance to the sea-anemone is well shown, 
as it looks like a community of that form. ‘Thi 
difference chiefly consists in the addition her 
of a hard lime skeleton. The sea-anemone is 
larger and single, with no hard parts. 
shell-fish. The conch has one shell, the oys 
ter two, and the aplysia and slugs none. 

Most of the sluggish fishes have appendages 
around the mouth. The lophius, or bellows 
fish, which seems to be mostly mouth, is prop 
erly named angler, for he has a long slender 
rod projecting from his forehead, on the end 
of which is a soft pulpy tuft of flesh. This rod 
is movable, and as the fish lies flat upon th 
mud, his enormous mouth spread like a dip-net 
to receive his fare, he angles, fishes, with th 
tempting bait, moving it up and down and on 
all sides, alluring equally small and large fishes 
within reach, and closing upon them with his 
enormous jaws. The English fishermen call 
them fishing-frogs, and return them with great 
care to the sea when caught, as they regard 
them valuable destroyers of the dog-fish, an en 
emy of the cod-fishers. 


So with 


THE MALTHEA, 
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Our sketch represents the anatomy of the 
“ fishing-rod” of the lophius. It is one of the 
most remarkable structures, exactly resembling 
the links of a chain. Such organs are usually 
articulated like an ordinary joint, but this is a 
very unusual deviation. The little flag of flesh 
that serves as bait or decoy is, of course, a part 
of the inclosing membrane. 

The surgeon-fish (Acanthurus phlebotomus) is 
another remarkable indigene of these waters, 
On each side, near the base of the tail, is a tri- 
angular blade, much like the fleam of a horse 
lancet. ‘This is entirely concealed in a sheath, 
but is instantly thrown out and used with rapid 
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strokes when an enemy approaches. ‘The fish 
seems conscious of his power, and shows fight 
as long as we continue to tease him. A cut 
from this lancet is quite as effective as one from 
steel, as it has a keen edge. 

Another curious form we see passing along 
the roots of this coral grove, near the bottom. 
It is the hammer-head shark. They are not 
large—this one about two feet in length—but 
have the most unaccountable head npon their 
shoulders, albeit the body is comely as any other 
shark. The iron part, or head, of a sledge-ham- 
mer well represents this creature’s anterior ex- 
tremity, An eye on each front corner of the 
protuberances, and a mouth in the centre of 
the under face. ‘This is a most extraordinary 
form, or deviation from the normal. To our 
limited comprehension it seems wholly unac- 
countable, though its habits may call for some 
such development. 

Several varieties of lumpfish, toad-fish, and 
poreupine-fish are common here. Diodons, 
tetraodons, balistes, and a host of such forms 
we met in these searches after the curious. 
The porcupine-fish is an odd fish, most certain- 
ly, blowing himself to a perfect ball, beset with 
long, sharp spines. File-fish, with their ser- 
rated weapon erect on the back, ply in and out 
among the branches. The cow-fish, with his 
armor of mail, sallies forth, conscious of most 
perfect protection. But of all the beautiful 
forms the angel-fish exceeds them. Gorgeous, 
indeed, is this winged color-bearer; broad 
bands of velvet-black and golden-yellow con- 
trast richly with the azure-blue; sailing ma- 
jestically in and out of the brown thickets of 
coral, the clear sea-water showing every hue to 
advantage. Almost always within our sight, 
too, are several little azure-blue fishes that 
glow with the Instre of bright metal. 

Drifting with the tide, we have passed from 
the deep water to the shallow flats of Bush Key 
Lagoon. Here we meet great numbers of the 
‘* Portuguese men-o’-war,” or physaliw—oné of 
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TUE PUYSALIA, 


the first and most attractive marine objects that 
engage the attention of the visitor, ‘The phy- 
salia during the warmer months is an ever-pres- 
ent*object on the waters of the Gulf; myriads 
of these gorgeously colored creatures float in 
and out with the tide. The jelly-fishes are usu- 
ally inconspicuous, being nearly colorless, and 
confined beneath the surface. The physalia, 
one of the class, is an exception, being confined 
to the surface, and never descending beneath 
the wave; in shape like a Chinese shoe with 
upturned toe, or like an ancient galley, with 
silken sails and canopy, 
trailing from its hull. 


its low-banked oars 
Its color is indigo-blue, 
merging into a lighter azure on the upper ridge, 
where stands a silvery-white ruffle, lustrous as 
satin, and fringed with rose-tinted folds. Un- 
derneath, the bladder is a trifle thicker, of a 
darker hue, and is sufficiently fleshy to contain 
the little more of organic structure that is re- 
quired for the support of this mere thread of 
jelly-fish existence. 
ers, and around these openings are long fleshy 
streamers, or tentacles, so called, charged with 
venomous weapons that lasso and paralyze their 
prey at the same instant. Surely here is a gal- 


Here are mouths and suck- | 
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ley fit for a naiad or fairy. Imagine ‘ Culprit 
Fay” 
“Spring to this craft with a lightsome leap, 

And launch afar on the calm blue deep; 

The imps of the sea. may yell and rave, 

And summon all forces beneath the wave ;” 
but they shall keep 
this fairy monitor. 

We have noticed a very remarkable associ 
ation of this creature with a small species of 
fish, which has never been recorded—a fact 
which seems hitherto to have escaped the ob- 
servation of naturalists. When the physalia 
is dipped up in the usual manner, nothing un- 
common is found with it; but let us look care 
fully through our glass box, in the direction of 
the tentacles, and we see one, two, or three 
small fishes that are exactly of the same color 
as the physalia. 


a respectful distance from 


Indeed, so close is the resem- 
blance in color, they appear at first like por- 
tions of one and the same animal. The larger 

fish is not longer than the little finger of your 
hand ; and if you have seen “sticklebacks” you 
will say, How alike they are !—barring the color. 

It is most unaccountable that so highly or- 
ganized forms as fishes should live within the 
dread portals of this virulent form, which has 
not the faculty of distinguishing between friend 
and foe, so low is it in the animal scale. 

The physalia floats like a huge monitor, its 
powerful works below the water-line. As it 
floats over a shoal of fishes, the least touch 
draws fire, and the victim is killed and drawn 
up in an instant, while the little bduwe-jacks ma- 
neenvre within, among the tentacles, as if man- 
ning the armament. The sailors, who are fond 
of calling this the Portuguese man-o’-war, hard- 
ly realize how much closer the comparison is 
than most others of their invention. The fra- 
ternity of the trepang and its attendant fish is 
remarkable; but much more so is this exam- 
ple; for here the fishes are constantly within 
reach of deadly weapons, but are never touched 
by them, or injured, rather. If we remove 
physalia from the water, which can be safely 
done by seizing the crest of the bladder, we 
shall see the fishes dart about in great trepida- 
tion, as if in search of protection. Drop phy- 
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TENTACLE OF THE PHYSALIA. 


salia back again, and the fishes return at once, 
though they had disappeared from sight. A 
large glass jar, made for such purposes, we have 
dipped under them, and thus brought the ob- 
jects in close view for observation. 

* Having casually viewed this potent little war 
vessel, its works and armament, and seen its 
capacity for mischief, let us examine more 
closely, and inspect its batteries. 

We have seen that this is a jelly-fish, having 
the additional appendage of a showy float, which 
keeps it wholly on the surface. 

This creature is properly a compound animal, 
the slimy mass that depends from the under 
surface being made up of organs that serve 
various purposes in its economy. It will serve 
our purpose better, however, to omit the more 
complex parts, or those not of interest to the 
general reader. It seems, too, that the free 
use of common names is likely to be of service 
in rendering natural objects more familiar and 
attractive. In speaking of the caryophillia we 
call it the cup/et, after the excellent plan of Mr. 
Gosse, as it is known in some localities as the 
cup coral, The only species of manicina on the 
reef is so much like a kidney in shape and 
size, we have adopted the trivial term kidney 
coral. 

The Meandrina cerebriformis is easily rec- 
ognized as brain coral. ‘The labyrinth and leaf 
corals would also seem well named. Probably 
no one branch of marine zoology is so difficult 
to comprehend by the casual or occasional ob- 
server as that which includes the corals. Even 
at this day some books persist in calling the 
polyps insects ; and some scientific authors care- 
lessly speak of the polyps ‘“‘coming out” and 
‘¢ going in” to their ‘‘ holes,” as if they were not 
in the same relation to the white coral branch, 
30 familiar to most, as the bony part of our 
bodies are to our flesh. 

But to resume. Weare desirous of seeing the 
wonderful armament of the physalia. Mr. 
Gosse, the English naturalist, intimates that 
the same organs, or similar, that in the sea- 
anemone furnish such virulent weapons, are seen 
in the physalia. 

He was the first to show the uses and unfold 
the anatomy of them. The physalia, when 
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|near a fish, or any living object, throws down 
one or more of its long tentacles, sometimes 
several vards in extent. It should be remem- 
bered here that this creature is far below even 
the shell-fish, and, of course, has noeyes. The 
least touch serves to paralyze the prey; then a 
loop is formed in the tentacle, which, with oth- 
ers, draws the victim upto the numerous mouths, 
or suckers, that depend from its base. When 
the tentacle comes in contact with the prey it 
contracts and throws out from numerous pores 
on its surface fine thread-like coils. These are 
white, and just perceptible to the naked eye. 
As they strike the prey numerous missiles, like 
so many loaded shells, are projected into the 
flesh; these missiles then explode, and discharge 
barbed wire-like arrows, which are charged with 
the poisonous fluid that proves so irritating, and 
even deadly to the smaller animals. This struc- 
ture, for offensive warfare, is mach more com- 
plicated than those of the defensive character, 
The missiles thrown out from the ejected threads 
are oblong bodies, not unlike cylindrical pro- 
jectiles (to continue our comparison with mod- 
ern ordnance), and contain not a modern style 
of charge, but an ancient one, in the form of 
barbed javelins. Instead of bursting, like the 
shell, its coiled weapon is projected out from 
the opening at one end, the missile being there- 
by unfolded, or ‘* turned wrong side out.” 

How much like a battery, and the movements 
in firing it! The long threads are like so many 
guns run ‘in battery,” thrust out from the port- 
holes, and, like the mitrailleuse, discharging 
from numerous bores the loaded shells. With 
in the case which holds the barbed weapon is 
the poisonous fluid, which is either thrown out 
through the barbs, as in the serpent’s fang, or 
lies in contact with them, and is conveyed into 
the wounds on their surface. These organs are 
so very minute that they were not until lately 
observed, or, rather, their uses were not until 
lately rightly interpreted. It was supposed that 
they were reproductive organs. The poisonous 
effect was supposed to be due to the slimy se- 
cretion of the tentacles. In view of this pow- 
er, it is a matter of great wonder that the little 
blue fishes escape the fatal touch; but nature 
seems to have intended them as companions. 
The blue fishes are to the physalia, as the nat- 
uralist would say, parasitic. They are never 
seen elsewhere, but always under the tentacles 
of the physalia. It is an interesting fact, too, 
that the sea-anemone which makes its home 
on the back of the crab is never found alone. 

The lip of a perch that had imprudently put 
his nose within reach of a tentacle was exam- 
ined under the microscope, and seen to be com- 
pletely studded with the darts, whose poisonous 
points had carried death with them. 

The younger Charley of our boat-party once 
inadvertently swam over one. The ugly tenta- 
cles clung to his chest and abdomen, affecting 
him most gravely. It is impossible to convey 
in words the appearance of his face, its horror- 
stricken expression. He was rendered helpless 








2 


eaaine 
ina moment; but several soldiers were at hand, ! 
who conveyed him to the shore and disentan- 
gled the fearful mass of tentacles. Large welts 
remained upon the skin, of a dark color, and 
millions of the minute barbs were plunged un- 
der the flesh. The most serious symptom was 
the difficult breathing—dyspneea. 


Great nerv- 
1s irritation, and occasional sinking cr pros- 


tration of the powers of life occurred, requiring 
free 


use of powerful stimulants. 
he vast extent of the poisonous influence 
here was probably the cause of such serious 
symptoms. A little more would cause death. 
A thorough bathing with soap-suds proved the 
best remedy, though the suffering lasted sever- 
al hours. 

There are two other forms allied to this jelly- 
fish that are seldom seen in perfection except 
it sea, away from the shore. Voyagers in the 
Gulf region see them from the deck, and are 
told that they are the young, or a portion of 
the physalia, simply because they look like the 
larger in color, and because they have no com 
I 
enough, without more common ones—the latter 
meaning little boat. They have the same dark 
blue membranous covering, though strikingly 
different in form. 


mon name, Sorpita and vellela are pretty names 


If you ask the ship captain, 
he tells you it is a man-o’-war with its upper 
carried away. 


al 


g These two forms are so 
pretty and interesting, and so surely met with 
on a voyage through the Gulf Stream, that I 
venture to surmise our readers will be glad to 
know something more of them. 

As the ship glides into the Gulf Stream the 
alert virtuoso has ample material for his amuse 
ment. Attimes whenthe physaliz are abundant 
on the sea there will be seen equally numerous 
the two other members of this family or order 
An 
English writer asserts that the vellela is nor- 
mally a parasite of physalia; but such is not the 
case. 
when no physaliz are in sight. The writer in 
question judges from the fact of the two being 
found stranded on the shores of England, where 
they are strangers. 


—siphonophore, of the class of acalephs. 


Vellelz are seen often in great numbers 


I sailed through an im- 
mense fleet of vellele between Key Largo and 
Cape Florida, and not one physalia was in sight. 

‘The vellela is composed of an oval plate, of 
the appearance of isinglass, very thin. An 
equally thin plate of the same material, which 
is twisted in the graceful form of the “line 
of beauty,” stands vertically along the upper 
surface. This structure is covered with the 
blue membrane, and has depending from i 
float, which rests lightly on the water, a row of 
In 
the centre is the fleshy stomach and its mouths. 
The whole object looks like a little flat-boat 
with one fore-and-aft sail close hauled on the 
wind, 

The porpita is a perfectly circular form, of 
the same isinglass-like character, about an inch 


ts 


short tentacles arranged along its edge. 


and a half in diameter, thin, and having no up- 
right sail, Its under parts are similar to the 
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vellela, and the color the same indigo-blue. 
This form is like a little monitor, with works 
all below, and no ‘‘top-hamper.” The beaches 
are often strewed with the skeleton frames of 
these creatures after a storm. 

During one of the bright, clear days, when 
the sea is like glass, not a ripple upon its sur 
face, the aspect of the Gulf Stream is charm- 
ing beyond description. The three objects just 
noticed are seen on all sides, their glowing « ol 
ors and bright, lustrous reflections a source « 
constant admiration. 


rf 
The dolphin, with his 
gorgeous, iridescent flanks, is quite constantly 
in sight, just under the surface, darting back 
and forth, vaulting, and frequently turning on 
his side, like some gaudily dressed pantomimist. 
We have, in imagination, drifted around a 
lagoon of the reef, looking down among the 
deep-sea corals, and scanning the surface for 
the curious there. Meantime, lest we tire j 
looking upon this the /owest form of animal life, 
we will sail back to that locality on the reet 
where a /ugher animal finds shelter, though low 
he may be of his class—the military prison. 


} 


Many were the strange characters confined 
here during the war; and many were the de- 
vices for earning a little money for the purchase 

fe 
f 


Oo 


tobacco, that indispensable morceau of thi 
soldier and sailor. Among the rather question 

able methods was one instituted by a young 
man of good education, and skilled in the us« 
of water-colors. He furnished ‘‘to order o: 
otherwise pressed mosses in wreaths or on cartes 
de visite.” Great quantities of the real moss, or 
algee, were pressed and sold there, but the pris 
oners could not always procure it. Our young 
man was impressed with the belief that a wreath 
could be painted in water-colors, adding, per- 
haps, here and there, sparingly, a twig of the 
real article, whereby much extraordinary care 
and vexation would be saved, and a steady busi 
ness insured. He, therefore, lost no time in 
putting into practice this highly ingenious if not 
praiseworthy method; and much gold—or i 
equivalent—did the young man put into his 
pocket thereby. 

If any reader has a ‘‘ souvenir from the Dry 
Tortugas” in the shape of a wreath or bouquet 
of ‘ocean flowers,” let him not hold it the less 
valuable, for a microscope can hardly detect 
the difference. If our young man did deceive, 
he ‘* did his level best.” 

The strangest of all characters here was Harry 
Blank, sentenced to ‘‘hard labor for three years, 
or during the war :” charges, ‘‘ larceny and de- 
sertion.” Blank was about nineteen years of 
age. Hewas slight in figure, lithe, and supple 
to an extraordinary extent. His forehead was 
very low and narrow; face small; and altogether 
1e was perfectly monkey-like in appearance. 
Of course he was very soon in the guard-house 
for some infraction of discipline. After a little 
it became necessary to handcuff him. His 
hands were so remarkably small that ‘‘ brace- 
lets” could not be kept on him; but he played 
several dodges before this was discovered. 


t 
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HARRY BLANK, 


His hand was a marvel of suppleness, as was 
also his whole frame. Harry was constantly 
evading the sentry, and in mischief. He seemed 
to care for nothing except as a means for making 
fun or mischief. On one occasion he seized a 
broom, and whistled himself by the sentinel, say- 
ing he had been sent to sweep the store-house, 
where he contrived to secrete and convey articles 
of clothing, and sell them before being detected. 
Once he crept into the engineer’s store-house, 


-and set the molasses running from a hogshead, 


as a monkey would, from pure mischief, telling 
it next day as ajoke. His was a most perfect 
example of what the phrenologist would call a 
full development in the region of ‘* secretive- 
ness” and ‘“ destructiveness,” with very small 
“frontal organs.” So completely troublesome 
was the scape-grace, the commanding officer or- 
dered him chained to the dungeon floor; but 
here he soon became sick, and was allowed the 
freedom of theroom. Eventually he was given 
the range of the corridor for air during the day. 
In this apartment an embrasure opened out 
over the ditch, or moat. The sentinel being 
concealed from this window in his beat, Harry 
deemed it favorable for a new enterprise. He 
let himself down just as the work people went 
to dinner, at an hour when the garrison was in 
the enjoyment of the noonday siesta. It was 
an easy matter to swim across the moat, run 
along the moat wall tc the bakery, swim again, 
and climb in an embrasure by aid of the water- 
pipes. The coast clear, he helped himself in 
the bakery, and stepped into the dining-room 
of an old woman, wife of a boss workman. 
Here he pocketed a lot of daguerreotypes and 
mantel ornaments, peeped into the next room, 
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where the old woman was quietly at work, and 
then decamped, getting back without any one 
| observing him. This theft was a mystery for 
| several weeks, the daguerreotypes proving a se- 
| rious loss, when the scamp told it cireumstan- 
| tially to the surgeon as a good joke. He had 
| broken the articles, and thrown them into the 
| ditch. After this an iron collar was made and 
| fastened on his neck, beset with long spikes. 
| ‘This was, of course, too much for comfort ; and, 
| with the ball and chain on his ankles, he soon 
| began to fail. Any thing like a thorough sur- 
veillance of him involved measures that were 
manifestly cruel. He was not vicious, was per- 
fectly good-natured, but seemed constantly im- 
pelled to mischief. On one occasion only he 
showed a disposition to retaliate. An official 
of the work department, who had brutally 
| treated him, passed in and out frequently, and 
Harry managed to secrete a musket from the 
adjoining guard-room, and cover his enemy, 
but was arrested before any harm was done. 
The same official was frightfully cut in the 
throat a few da'ys after by another prisoner who 
had been maltreated by him. 


Harry, as a character, is introduced here— 

| though a curious creature for observation—to 
| show how potent is kind treatment as compared 
| with the opposite. We are not disposed to in- 
|sist that this is the most feasible method of 
treating thieves, or one likely to be profitable 
to the state, unless we allow our institutions 
the luxury of benevolent, painstaking ‘‘ men of 
the cloth.” Suffice it to say the kind lady who 
assisted the surgeon in his endeavors to shield 
this godless creature from the heavy penalties 
laid upon him agrees with him that the result 
of our experiment, though not perfect, was a 
| source of great gratification. It had come to 
| this pass. Harry Blank had so often been the 
subject of complaint, and every device been 
used for restraining him, he was again made 
fast to the floor of the dungeon, the comman- 
dant being wholly out of patience with him. He 
was here kept until the scurvy rendered him 
almost helpless. The surgeon then assumed 
the responsibility, and determined to hold him 
for a trial. He was put in hospital, and re- 
stored to his usual health after a few weeks of 
treatment. 

During his stay in the hospital he was under 
promise of good behavior. He gave his word 
to the surgeon that he would not leave without 
liberty. He was trusted on that promise ; was 
allowed the freedom of the garrison, as well as 
the hospital, precisely in the same manner as 
other patients—that is, liberty to go and come, 
always reporting the fact to the ward-master. 
He was, for good behavior, installed as a nurse, 

|and no one of the nurses was more attentive 
and useful. Books of interest, with illustra- 
ltions, were freely given him, as well as to 
other prisoners. Not tracts, if you please; re- 
ligious tracts are not always the most useful in 
such cases; the dose is too strong. They are 
sometimes administered ‘‘ad nauseam.” <A 
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more quiet and faithful servant than he was not 
to be found; and 


whic 


several months passed, during 
1 time Harry was steadily at his post, en- 
joying all iberty of the island, serving oc- 
as boatman for the health officer, and 
Un- 


surgeon 


casio! 
not once was » cause for complaint. 
the 
gave Harry a chan e to escape, and he made 
trial. Secreting himself at night, he set out on 
a flight of 
to support him. 


head, 
bushes, but was captured in the morning. 


happily a temporary absence of 


steps that was just buoyant enough 
He paddled this to Logger- 
where he secreted himself in the cactus 
He 
was thrown into the dungeon again, but soon 
effected his release—I fear for another world. 
He started in company with a man who had 
been arrested here for attempting the release 


of the 


‘Lincoln state prisoners.” 
was fearfully stormy, and, as the boat was a 
mere shell, pretty certain that this was the 
last of Harry Blank, 

Another prisoner, of the opposite character 


—a perverse, stubborn, dangerous character— 


it is 


The night | 


after undergoing every kind of punishment that 
could be devised by those in charge, came 
under a similar treatment, with equally good re 
sults. Without question a good work could be 
done by chaplains at such military posts, were 
they assigned to them. 

A pleasant little experiment was instituted 
here by our protégé, Harry, which shows him 
possessed of something like the Mark Tapleyan 
philosophy—to be jolly under the most adverse 
circumstances. Harry desired the luxury of a 
bath at the sea-side during the great heat of the 
summer, and obtained permission to indulge 
therein under the eye of the sentinel, though 
the commandant pointed significantly at the 
** jewels” on his legs. On reaching the whart 
Blank seized a stick of cord-wood, threw the 
chain over it with a turn or two to make se 
cure, and shoved off into deep water for a swim, 
much to the surprise and amusement of th 
crowd, and much to the horror of the sentry, 
who feared that his charge had ‘* exceeded in- 
structions.” 


HARRY’S EXPERIMENT. 


THE HINT OF DAWN. 


From the green hollows of the sea 
Where, f the hours, 
The sheltering waves flowed over me, 
I rose, and sought my skyey bowers. 
The happy west winds blew about 
Their sweetest airs—the trumpets they 
When all the serried spears of day 
Went bristling down their lofty rout, 
Beneath vast oriflammes tossed out 
In rippling interchange to greet me; 
While pale glad stars thronged forth to meet me 
With silvery-fine aerial shout; 
And swift the news from sky to sky was blown, 
And all the arch of heaven I made my own! 


the circle of 


O though thus regent of the dusky deep, 
Witch of its mysteries, while every blush 
That on my cheek’s swart outline fain would slee 
Dies ‘neath my listless eyes’ exceeding hush, 
Yet toward the limit of my power I sweep. 
At last, with all my creeping scouts withdrawn, 


I hang and listen for some sound of doom, 
Some far faint voice of morning and of bloom— 
A rustle in the nest beside the sheaf, 

A dropping of the dew from leaf to leaf— 
When underneath the shadows stirs the dawn. 
Ay me! our frosty argents tarnished are! 

Reel fast, my realm, from your sublime adorning, 

Divided sceptre yield with sullen scorning, 
Challenge the east from farthest gorge and scaur! 

Yet, alas! gulfed within the primal charm, 
Twilight must simmer to a golden calm, 
And ye, a silent spectral host, must fleet, 
Hurled headlong in precipitous retreat 
Down huge abysses black with sudden yawning, 
The great shield of the sea upon your arm, 
Tossing above tumultuous spume and barm 
Till orient winds blow all the heavens sweet. 
When, climbing opaline slopes, a star 

Leans on resplendent battlements of warning, 
With glittering spear and casque, looks from afar 

O’er the serene of morning! 
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AN EXCURSION TO WATKINS GLEN. 


By PORTE CRAYON. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


HE wise Solomon snubs a class of people 

who are eternally babbling about the su- 
periority of “the former days,” and lamenting 
the decease of the good old times; but if any one 
has reason to complain, it is surely the modern 
traveler, who may be permitted to look back 
with envy and regret to those by-gone ages when 
the means of locomotion were so limited, and 
popular credulity so unlimited. 

When the tourist, on taking up his staff and 
scrip, or settling himself in his dug-out for an 
excursion, was stimulated by the reasonable 
hope of seeing something new under the sun; 
in the days when Jason went in search of the 
golden fleece ; when sage Ulysses spent so many 
adventurous years paddling about in that shal- 
low puddle, the Mediterranean ; when the pious 
Afneas made that famous subterranean jour- 
ney to explore a country which the pious folks 
of the present day are not supposed to visit ; 
when traveled Herodotus told his entertaining 
stories; and when, instead of one great over- 
shadowing publishing concern, every prince and 
hero entertained a ‘‘ Harper” of his own to pub- 
lish his life and actions, not in cloth and gilt 
bound volumes, to be sneered at and discredit- 
ed by unfriendly and hireling critics, but issued 


viva voce at high festivals and jolly suppers, to | 


audiences filled with meat and drink and ami- 
able credulity. 

Those were, indeed, the days for travelers, 
bards, historians, and all other professors of the 
imaginative arts. But since the insatiable An- 
glo-Saxon has done our world so thoroughly, 
where shall we direct our restless steps with the 
rational hope of discovering a novelty, or what 





Indeed, for the romance of travel, we may 
as well concede that the surface of our present 
establishment is about used up, and until the 
coming man discovers a practicable entrance 
to the interior, or perfects aerial navigation suf- 
ficiently to enable us to visit our neighboring 
Lunatics, the tourist may as well lay aside pen 
and pencil, take half a dozen magazines and 
newspapers, light his pipe, and imitate the clev- 
er M. Gonzalez with his ‘‘ Voyages en Pan- 
toufles.” 

In accordance with the foregoing reflections 
we had sat down in our slippers, lighted our pipe, 
and cut the leaves of our fresh magazine, when 
the mail brought us an invitation to visit the 
region of the minor lakes in Western New 
York. 

At the reading the air was balmy with the 
buds and blossoms of early May; the bluebirds 
warbled lovingly as they worked at their cot- 
tage-building in the eaves; and boon Nature 


; seemed to have put on all her blandishments 


to induce acceptance. 

Then we were promised a select company in 
a special car. Among the excursionists there 
would be editors, artists, clergymen, scholars, 


| poets, and philosophers, such as travel to gath- 


er ideas rather than dimes; men who live and 


|labor to develop the true, the beautiful, the 
jelevated, rather than to heap up the mere 


} 


| 


means of living; whose labors are so often fu- 


| tile and whose lives failures for lack of those 


very means, which old Gradgrind accumulates 
so easily, and don’t know how to spend. 

We were to meet in Baltimore, at the dépdt 
of the Northern Central Railroad, on Monday, 


chance for indulgence in the poetic luxury of | the 9th of May. ‘The hour of starting 12.40 by 
aberration, when any free-school brat may ques- | bell and whistle. 


tion your facts or criticise your geography ? 


Accepted. 
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All aboard! Fizzle—squeak—ding-dong— 
rumble-rumble, and away we go, out of the 
hurry-skurry, smoke, and suffocation of the dé- 
pot into the open air and sunlight. Puffing 
and rolling onward through the long, weari- 
some vistas of brick and mortar streets, until 
at length, the dusty corporation limits passed, 
our noses scent the incense-laden breath of the 
country. The free, buxom, artless country, all 
buds and blossoms and blushes, like a May 
queen—her bashful charms enhanced by a thin 
veil of violet haze, whose transparency but stim- 
ulates the ardent glances of her accepted lover, 
the sun. 

Reclining on spring-cushioned, cut velvet 
seats, realizing the luxury, if not the poetry, of 
motion, our excursionists revel in the perfumed 
atmosphere and tender-tinted landscapes, di- 
luted a little and the garishness toned down by 
dense clouds of tobacco smoke, and express 
their sesthetic emotions in stenographic phrase- 
ology. 

‘Fine day.” 

se Very.” 

‘‘Nice weather.” 

‘* Hottish.” 

Puff; puff. 

‘“‘ Cigar ?” 

“Thank you, no—prefer a pipe.” 

Puff; puff. 

‘* What baskets are those ?” 

“Grub.” 

‘** And the bottles?” 

‘** Ale and Bourbon.” 

‘**Ah! how invigorating and appetizing!” 

‘* What? pure country air and water? Try 
this ale—with a toast : : 

‘A country duck, 
But a city cook.’ 
Here’s another to the same purpose: 


‘A country lass 
In a city dress.’” 
But, like the light skirmishing which preludes 
the general engagement, this presently closed 


in more earnest conversation ; for our company | 


was composed of men of travel, elegant culture, 
and varied abilities—many-sided men, as the 
Germans call them, who are readily jostled into 
social congruity, whose characteristic angulari- 
ties are easily adjusted, like hexagonal figures ; 
whose differences and dogmatisms were domi- 
neered and harmonized by a mysterious sym- 
pathy, like that which unites the votaries of a 
common religion. 
shrine of the beautiful, this sweet May day 
was dedicated to their divinity. ‘The universal 
majesty, before whom all conceits, prejudices, 
and opinions bend the knee; in whose homage 
all ages, languages, and civilizations unite; at 





the gates of whose temple all the ascending | 


paths of human progress must finally meet; in 
whose service all sincere and honorable work- 
ers, whether in politics, society, science, art, or 
religion, are brethren. 

Most people go through the world with eyes 


Fellow-worshipers at the | 


and hearts both blind to its greatest beauties 
and highest enjoyments; or if they look at all, 
it is, through a gimlet-hole, at such objects: only 
as may be connected with their own narrow oc- 
cupations and interests. Thus, while our un- 
tiring Yankee has pretty thoroughly reconnoi- 
tered the agricultural, mineral, manufacturing, 
commercial, and gullible capacities of our broad 
| inheritance, called (why mince matters ?) ‘‘ the 
| Western Continent,” its nobler resources and 
| attractions are so commonly ignored that the 
| tourist, with artistic and poetic eyes, in passing 
through regions which have been pastured, 
plowed, catacombed with mines, gridironed with 
| railroads, and smoked by factory chimneys for 
| years, stumbles continually upon delightful sur- 
| prises, natural picture-galleries of exquisite 
| beauty and surpassing grandeur, of which the 
world has never heard, and which are scarcely 
|known, much less appreciated, by the busy 
| muck-rakes in their immediate vicinity. 

Thus, in sweeping across Central Pennsylva- 
|nia, we saw a region teeming with intelligent 
| industry and material wealth, covered with well- 
| cultivated farms, and dotted with thriving vil- 
llages and stately cities. We had heard of 
| these things, boastfully reiterated, and were 
not disappointed. . But we had in addition— 
what we had never heard talked of—a succes- 
sion of the most beautiful scenic pictures that 
ever regaled the eye of an artist or warmed the 
fancy of a poet. We do not remember to have 
seen any where a panorama superior to that 
exhibited by the broad Susquehanna, with its 
green islands, limpid waters, and blue mount- 
ainembankments. As we glided smoothly and 
rapidly along the well-conducted thoroughfare, 
| it was enjoyable as an opium dream to watch 
how each vanishing picture was replaced by an- 
other equally charming ere one had time to re- 
| gret its passage. 

It was, indeed, quite equal to standing ona 
corner in Charles Street, on a pleasant after- 
noon, with a full stream of Baltimore beauties 
| flowing along the sidewalks. 

Having left York, Harrisburg, and Sunbury 
| behind, evening overtook us as we approached 
| Williamsport, one hundred and seventy-eight 
| miles distant from our starting-point. 

There is a limjt to all emotions, even to our 
| purest and most healthful enjoyments, and we 
experienced a certain sense of relief when Mo- 
| ther Night kindly drew her curtain over the pic- 
| tures. 

We had seen quite enough for one day, and 
| having switched off in front of the Herdic 
| House, we land and say good-by until to-mor- 
| row morning. 

This elegant railroad hotel and summer re- 
| sort is the nucleus of a handsomely improved 
suburb of Williamsport—a town of fifteen or 
| twenty thousand inhabitants, living and thriv- 
ing on saw-mills and the lumber trade. 

In size and appointments the Herdic com- 

pares with our first-class city hotels, with the 
j advantage, however, of being located in the 
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midst of an extensive and umbrageous park, 
where its guests may sit in the shade and in- 
dulge in rural conceits, uninterrupted by the 


harsh screaming of the locomotives; for here | 


all movements of trains are arranged by silent 
signals—which may be noted, by-the-way, as an 
advance toward a higher civilization in railway 
management. 


After a night’s repose and a solid breakfast | 
. . ‘ | 
we took the road again, leaving the Susque- 


hanna and running up the fertile and picturesque 
valley of the Lycoming. 

As we ascend, the hills grow wilder and more 
abrupt, the valley more limited, and the scen- 


breadth and grandeur. 
route there 


On this portion of the 


are numerous summer resorts, 


which offer mineral waters, pure air, and trout- | 
fishing to the wearied cit who would escape for | 
a season from the heat and business of the town. | 


At Hinnequa, the most ambitious of these 
hotels, the attractions consist of a sulphur 
spring and a bear—the water weakly mineral- 
ized, and the bear rather small and uninterest- 
ing. 


| mented grounds on either side. 
ery, although still charming, loses much of its | 





' Rising from the 
valley by the inclined 
planes cross a 
summit level which 
shows us a more open 
and cultivated coun- 
try, with a wider hori 
zon, and divers fresh 
looking villages, with 
an inordinate  pro- 
portion of church 
steeples. 

At length we find 
ourselves in the State 
of New York, and, 
during a brief stop- 
page, catch a glimps 
of Elmira, a beauti- 
ful town with whole 
streets of handsom: 
villas and ornate cot 
tages embowered in 
trees and blooming 
shrubbery. 

Anon we enter the 
Slashes, at the head 
of Seneca Lake, and 
after running for sev- 
eral miles through 
water up to the hubs 
of the car-wheels, 
emerge at Watkins. 
This pretty village 


we 


stands high and dry 
at the head of lake 
navigation, overlook- 


ing the 
meadows 


submerged 

through 

which we had tray- 

eled, and command- 

ing a charming view 

of the lake and the grand amphitheatre of hills 
which encircle its head waters. 

The look-out in every direction was pleasant, 
and the air hazy with the perfume of flowers 
and blooming orchards. Seneca, like a blue 
mirror framed in gently sloping hills, is ‘* beau- 
tiful exceedingly ;” but we had by this time be- 
come familiarized with pretty things, and en- 
joyed it mildly. Dinner was served, and after 
that we sallied forth to see the village wonder 
—the Glen. 

Our route led us directly up the main street 
of the town, with pretty cottages and orna- 
The surround- 
ing country appeared so smooth-featured that 
we wondered, as we walked, where those say- 
age scenes, vaguely described to us, could be 
located. 

About half a mile from our hotel we reached 
a bridge spanning a limpid stream. Looking 
to the right, a quarter of a mile distant, we per- 


| ceive this stream issues from a cavernous open 


ing at the base of a perpendicular cliff some 
three hundred feet in height above the road. 
As we approach nearer we see a steep rustic 
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stairway raised against the face of the rock, | jaws; for, looking outward, we may still catch 
crossing the fissure by a narrow bridge, and a glimpse of the bright, luxurious world we are 
connecting with other steps which are hidden leaving. There we may see the stream, glad 
beneath the shadows of overhanging trees. of its escape from the torturing tumult of its 

Still nearer, the impressiveness of the scene dark prison, dancing in the golden sunlight, 
is reinforced by a deep-toned, subterraneous hastening through blooming orchards and green 
roaring, and glimpses of a column of water meadows down to the lake, rejoicing like a 
leaping from a height of thirty feet into a black | wandering child that has found its mother; 
caldron beneath the bridge. over all the blue mountains and bright sky— 

Now we see the sharp-cut, narrow rift ex- | the most smiling and loving of nature’s pictures, 
tending from the summit to the base of the | set in a narrow frame of black, slimy, frightful 
cliff—closed in above the bridge by masses of | crags. 
evergreen foliage; below, all bare and black, But it becomes us not to linger here, to gaze 
like the mouth of a cavern, upon this melting beauty. Kiss your hand to 

It was not necessary for our guide to name | her like a knightly lover, say farewell, and 
it. This is the entrance to the Glen, and with | summon up your spirit for the rugged work 
one accord we all stood still to take in the full before us, It is like the sudden plunge from 
measure of its impressiveness. peace into war. We anticipate with fear and 

“This,” said the poet, “is a suggestive gate- trembling. We recoil with horror from the 
way to a region of wonders.” verge. We take the frantic leap; and, now 

‘‘ And this,” said the artist, ‘‘is worthy of a | now that our blood is up, we feel that the red 
sketch.” And, having selected his point of | glare ceases to offend, but even stimulates the 
view, he went to work with crayon and sketch- | eye more gratefully than the gentle blue. War 
book, while the rest of the company entered the | has its horrible charms, its grand emotions, its 
Glen and disappeared from our sight. | glories, which at times render the memory of 

Attracted by the novelty, some boys who had | peace insipid. So, now we have fairly entered 
been angling for minnows left their sport, and | the Glen, and adjusted our faculties to the sub- 
gathered around to stare. Presently the artist | ject, we will find therein wonders, sublimities, 
made an impatient gesture, and quoted the An- | grim beauties, and tumultuous excitements 
cient Mariner— fully to compensate us for the tame, easy-going 

“Water, water every where, world we have left outside. 
And not a drop to drink.” Encouraged by the success of his external 

“My boy,” said he, addressing one of the juve- | picture, our artist made his entrée with an air 
nile gapers, ‘‘ wouldn’t you like to have a hand | of assurance; but ere he had reached Glen 
in getting up this picture ?” Alpha his countenance fell, and his look of 

The boy seemed a little mystified, but ex- | complacency departed. 
pressed his willingness to be useful in any way ‘* This,” he exclaimed, “‘is stunning! Rem- 
that he could. brantesque! Gustave Dorésque !—confounded 

“'Then run to that house and get me a cup | chaos! There’s no place to sit down, no point 
of water.” The errand was promptly accom- | of view, no perspective—unless one lies on his 
plished, and rewarded by thanks and a small | back and looks upward, or leans over a hand- 
item of fractional currency. | rail face downward. To get a picture here 

‘‘Thankee yourself,” replied the boy, with | the horizontal line must be perpendicular, with 
effusion. ‘I say, mister, I’m jist going down | the vanishing point in the clouds or the bowels 
here to fish a little; and if you want any thing | of the earth.” 
more, jist call me, for I likes to run errands for; Advancing, however, a short distance into 
people that gives me money.’ Glen Alpha, the prospect began to improve, for 

Our sketcher was not thirsty, as we had sup- | there were four cascades in perspective, and a 
posed, but only in need of water to liquefy his | glimpse of blue sky through the narrow rift 
India ink, to deepen the shadows of his picture. | above. 

It was speedily completed, and pronounced| Choosing a convenient seat just beneath a 
asuecess. The artist observed, with some com- | projecting ledge, secure from annoyance of the 
placency, that the rudest drawing conveyed | dripping water or a chance fragment of rock 
ideas more graphically and geographically than | scaling from above, the artist again began his 
the most elaborate word-painting; ‘‘ and yet,” | labors. As the work progressed, and by the 
he continued, looking up and around, “ how | skillful management of light and shade the flat 
feeble all our arts appear in the majestic pres- | surface of the paper began to exhibit the cay- 
ence of nature !” ernous depths and distances of the actual scene 

Then we go forward together; mount the | before us, the workman resumed his strain of 
stairway, light with expectancy; crossing the | cheerful enthusiasm: 
bridge, not without a tremor as we glance down-| ‘‘ What a glorious picture this would make if 
ward into the black, tumultuous abyss. Ascend- | skillfully rendered in color, by such a hand, for 
ing a few more steps we turn a corner, and are | example, as that of Church or Bierstadt! And 
in the Glen. A dramatic surprise—startling, | yet,” he continued, ‘there appears to be little or 
savage, hideous! But we are not yet hope-| no color in it—all light and shadow, sharply de- 


lessly engulfed—swallowed by these horrible | fined, with very little middle tint or gradation. 
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AN EXCURSION TO 


“One might sup- 
pose, too, that 
these grim, si- 
lent, hard-featured 
rocks were steady 
sitters, and the 
laughing, dancing 
cascades, all froth 
and motion, were 
hard tocatch; but 
it is just the re- 
verse. ; 

“The leaping 
waters perform 
their gymnastic ev- 
olutions, foaming, 
fretting, flashing, 
dimpling, by cer- 
tainrules, so rapid- 
ly and continuous- 
ly repeated that 
the eye soon catch- 
es the method, and 
the likenessis easi- 
ly fixed; but what 
with the changing 
shadows from the 
clouds, or the sun- 
light creeping over 
their foreheads, 
the rocks are con- 
tinually showing 
new profiles and 
changing their as- 
pect, so as fre- 
quently to lose 
all resemblance to 
themselves from. | 
hour to hour.” 

But here comes 
something to en- 
liven our solitude 
—a comely ma- 
tron, followed by 
two little girls 
carrying baskets. 
They mount the 
dizzy ladders, and 
hasten along the 
slippery, shelving 
paths with an incurious assurance which indi- 
cates that they are not strangers here. Now 
they turn aside, and scrambling up the banks, 
begin to fill their baskets with choice specimens 
of mosses, ferns, and wild flowers. These are 
some tasteful dwellers in the village below, who | 
gather material in this wild conservatory to re- 
plenish their vases, borders, and hanging bas- 
kets at home. 

When they were gone there followed up from | 
the gorge below a confusion of articulate sounds | 
—loud talking mingled with shouts and merry 
laughter. ‘Then came a troop of young people 
—gentlemen and ladies, doubtless, but it sounds 
pleasanter to call them boys and girls. 





From | 
their eager gestures and wondering exclama- | 





WATKINS GLEN. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


tions it is easy to see they are strangers, doing 


the Glen for the first time. We will, moreover, 


|risk our reputation on the assertion that the 


last couple are lovers—else why do they linger 
so far behind their fellows, instead of emula- 
ting their adventurous activity? Why, instead 
of screaming, screeching, and exclaiming in 
tones that drown the laughter of the water-falls, 
do they glide along the narrow paths so quiet- 
ly, looking on the surrounding sublimities with 
cold giances of dutiful admiration, and lighten- 
ing with enthusiasm only when their faces are 
turned inward toward each other? Why clings 
she so timorously to his arm, claiming protec- 
tion where there is no danger? Why does he 
watch and guide each step of hers with knightly 





tendern whe 


iderness, u she could take better care of 
her draggled skirts walking alone ? 

How those gay colors and animated figures 
warm up and humanize these heartless rocks 
and water-falls ! 
minutes ; 


I wish they would stop for ten 
my pencil yearns for just such a group | 
to enliven the foreground of this damp and dis- | 
mal sepulchre. ‘They did not tarry, however, 
and the moment after voices were heard as if 
descending from the clouds: ‘‘ Come up here, 
Hurry, hurry! What a lovely view!” 

Aroused from their trance by these calls the | 
rear-guard hastened forward, and the visitors | 
disappeared amidst the intricacies of the ra- | 
vine like a gleam of sunlight suddenly quenched, 
leaving the Glen enshrouded in deeper shadows | 
than before. 

‘*T wish they had tarried a while longer,” 
said the artist, as he resumed his work; “I | 
wish they had waited; for, with all nature’s | 
grandeurs and sublimities, the world would be | 
dreary without them.” 

Under the influence of these reflections the 
sketch was hastily finished, and we, too, re- | 
sumed our explorations. 

Perched like an eagle’s nest upon the brow | 


Josey! 
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of the cliff which 
which we emerged, we first beheld an edifice 


overhangs the abyss fron 


the work of human hands, whose architectura 
features are singularly adapted to the wild and 
rugged nature around it. 

Ascending a long flight of steps, steep but 
secure, we reached the broad veranda of th 
Mountain House, and, with agreeable surpris: 
at the sudden transition, find ourselves high uy 


| out of the cavernous Glen, in the genial sun- 


light, and surrounded by a gay and excited 
company of visitors, all agog with what they 
have seen and what they still expect to see, 

The change was as dramatic as an entre-act 
in *“*Der Freischutz” or ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” 
when the curtain falls on the terrors of the 
Wolf’s Glen or the Haunted Cloister, and one 
steps out to stretch his legs in the saloon, in 
the society of ice-creams, lemonades, simper- 
ing smiles, and every-day affectations. 

We had all these refreshments at rsa 
ain House, and, what was more, we 
them with a zest. 

Our companions were all there waiting, and 
we found them discussing the Glen over some 
empty glasses and a table slopped with ale. 

** Hillo, Porte, what 
have you made of it? 
Show us your sketch- 
es.” 

‘*First, let our 
poet laureate recite 
his verses composed 
on the occasion.” 

“Verses!” exclaim- 
ed the poet. “I give 
it up. The place re- 
minds me of the 
Mammoth Cave with 
the lid lifted off; but 
as for verses —al- 
though rhymes come 
pat and plentiful, I 
could make no reason 
out of it all. I sat 
upon a wet rock down 
there, and for half an 
hour puzzled myself 
by stringing togethei 
all the wondering, 
thundering, roaring, 
pouring, flashing, 
splashing, crashing, 
dashing, roaming, 
foaming, rumbling, 
tumbling, jagged, 
cragged, § onerous, 
sonorous adjectives 
that I could think of, 
until I got such a 
buzzing in my ears 
that I was fain to 
come aip here and 
calm my excited im- 
agination with a glass 
of beer.” 
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“And, pray, can 
you tell ws the name 
of this?” said the art- 
ist, exhibiting a wild 
flower of singular 
beauty. <a plucked 
it as I eame along.” 

“That,” replied the 
professor, ** is—ah— 
that is—that is—’ 
snapping his fingers 
three times, and tap- 
ping his forehead im- 
patiently—<‘ that is— 
my memory is yexa- 
tiously bad.” 

“T’m glad you've 
forgotten it,” said the 
laureate, “for I am 
sure it is some jaw- 
breaking Latin or 
Greek derivative that 
might wither so sweet 
a blossom in the bap- 
tism.”” 

The professor re- 
torted, with some as- 
perity, “‘Its name be- 
longs to a technical 
vocabulary with which 
every scholar, and es- 
pecially a rhymer, 
should be acquainted, 
as it might help you 
out of many a metrical 
hobble, and, perhaps, 
save the sense of your 
verses on a pinch,” 

“Save me _ from 
such assistance!” ex- 
claimed the poet. 
“They would be like 
a handful of gravel in 
my rhyming mill.” 

Here the discussion 
was terminated by the 
departure of the gay 
party we had seen be- 


rv 


low. 

** And is there more 
of it ?”’ asked one with 
eagerness. 

“More of it! They say that we have seen 
nothing compared to what is to come.” 

‘Why, it is frightful to think of, Joe,” 
whispered the pretty girl whom we had re- 
marked in Glen Alpha. 

“Don’t be scared, Kate, but just stick close 
to me, and I'll insure you safe through worse 
places than this Glen.” 

And Kate clasped his arm as if she had 
made up her mind to stick through thick and 
thin. 

“There go our future electors,” observed 
our conservative friend. ‘* What is the world 
coming to? When women get into public life 


” 
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THE CASCADE. 


| all the romance of chivalry must perish and be 


forgotten.” 

‘* Nonsense!” cried the poet. ‘‘ Did you see 
him make an umbrella of his hat when they 
passed under that dripping rock? Talk to m 
of the decadence of chivalry, when any cock 
sparrow of a merchant’s clerk is ready to sacri- 
fice a new hat to protect his sweetheart’s false 
curls! IJ tell you the sentiment is ineradicable, 
perennial—” 

‘‘ Sempervirens is the botanical term,” sug 
gested the professor. 

Our friend perceived that the poet had just 
emptied his third glass, so he ignored the inter- 
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ruption, and addressed his discourse pointedly 
in another direction. 

‘*When woman insists on giying up the sacred 
seclusion of domestic life, abandoning the dig- 
nified and elevated position in society which 
high civilization has accorded to her, and de- 
scends into the filthy arena of politics—’ 

‘*Then,” interrupted the poet, ‘‘she will 
bring her broom with her, and sweep the dirt 
out of it, and make it a fit place for gentlemen 
and good citizens, as she has swept and puri- 
fied every other arena to which she has been 
admitted.” 

As the subject was supposed to be one of gen- 
eral interest the company soon became involved 
in a general and simultaneous debate, the con- 
clusion of which it was difficult to foresee, 
all talked and none listened. 

At this 
withdrew from the lists, and occupied himself 


as 


stage the champion of the dames 


in scribbling over the blank page of a letter with | 


alead-pencil. In an incredibly short time he 
rose to his feet with the paper in his hang, and 
stopping the talk with an authoritative abem, 
he 


said : 


‘“* Gentlemen, this is really not worth talking | 


THE 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 


about, and so please listen to my views, in 
verse: 
“ON WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
“*Ce qui ne vaut pas le peine d’étre dit—on le at 
“Thunder and earthquakes! what a scare ; 
Sultan and Pope for war prepare, 
A new rebellion’s brewing. 
In all the newspapers we note 
Our women have resolved to vote: 
"Twill be mankind’s undoing. 


t 
ch 


‘'T will quite upset that ancient board 
Of registration, which ignored 

Her rights, by nature given— 
From mundane politics debarred, 
Dismissed her to be registered 

With marriages—in heaven. 


*‘*Oh, woman, in our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please’— 
Thus sings the Scottish poet. 

Will she be more uncertain when 

In politics, more false and mean 

Than we have found her fellow-men ? 
If so, we'd like to know it. 


“She'll practice law; God help the jud 
The printed code may pass for ‘fudg 
Scarce worth his Honor’s reading. 
When law and logic fail she'll weep, 
In fluent tears her kerchief steep; 
Then who'll reverse her pleading ? 


WELL. 
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“The thought’s enough to strike one dumb, 
You’re sick—the lady doctor’s come 
Your fevered pulse to finger. 
At once your heart begins to drum— 
‘-Tis in the pericardium ; 
This case is like to linger.’ 


“Our churches next will be perplexed; 
In pulpit she'll expound her text— 
She’s half ‘divine’ already. 
‘Mulier’-—we quote forgotten law— 
‘Taceat in ecclesia’ 
(Woman in chureh must hold her jaw)— 
What language to a lady! 
A-soldiering with right good-will, 
She'll gayly march to camp and drill, 
With musket, fife, and drumming. 
The lines she'll dress with nicest skill, 
And e’en when sallying forth to kill, 
Still dress to look becoming. 


‘“‘When empty drums sound loud alarms 
She'll march, arrayed in all her charms, 
To meet the opposing gender. 
Still lovelier ‘mid impending storms, 
She only need ‘ present’ her arms— 
‘Don’t shoot, girls—we'll surrender.’ 
“Victorious in election races, 
Our halls of state at length she graces, 
Regardless of expenses. 
Then policy, in all high places, 
Will be to cheapen foreign laces 
And multiply the census. 
‘‘Well, let her have it as she will, 
She'll be the sculptor’s model still, 
Queen of the poet’s rhymes. 
The painter still his pallet mix 
To match the warm life in her cheeks, 
As in the good old times. 
‘Yes, let it come, for evermore 
‘Twill be as it has been before, 
Since apples grew in Eden: 
Should she invite we all must bite; 
Refusal would not be polite, 
Nor sanctioned by good-breeding. 
“Then courage, boys, fair play for all, 
Though girls should vote the sky won’t fall, 
So love we one another. 
The candidates we nominate 
Be blue-eyed Mary, blushing Kate; 
And if they'll but reciprocate 
We'll rule the world together.” 


This effusion was received with loud applause 
and a rattling of glasses. The company rose 
and resumed their walk; and the debate was 
abandoned, not without some murmuring. The 


professor hinted that there was more wit in the | 


French motto than in the verses; while the con- 
servative was shocked at the levity manifested 
in the consideration of so awful a subject. 

The path for some distance now winds along 
a hill-side sunlit and spangled with wild flowers. 
Far below, under the shadows of pines, cedars, 
and hemlocks, half hidden by the dark foliage, 
the persistent stream toils through the contort- 


ed windings of Glen Obscura. Down there it | 


appears as if Nature had been trying experi- 
ments to ascertain what might be done with 
water and rocks without actually stultifying her 
own laws or overleaping the narrow limit be- 
tween facts and impossibilities ; and queer work 
she has made of it. 

En route the professor lectured on the botany 
of the Glen, declaring that, except in an arti- 
ficial conservatory, he had never seen so great 
a variety in one locality. Many of the plants 
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| found here are exotic in this region outside; 
| and the growth embraces a climatic range from 
| Labrador to the Carolinas. 
| But as we crossed a narrow foot-bridge all 
eyes were lifted upward, while the handfuls of 
| innocent fresh-gathered flowers were cast care- 
| lessly into the rushing current of forgetfulness. 
We stood at the entrance of the Cathedral ; and 
| from the consideration of microcosmic infinity 
our minds were suddenly turned to a scene of 
infinite grandeur. 
This is, by common consent, the most striking 
| view in theGlen; and itis certainly very impress- 
ive and emotional, with its towering cliffs, its 
| broad flag-stone flooring, its transparent, glassy 
| pools, reflecting the blue heavens and the over- 
| hanging sunlit trees ; its flashing water-fall, like 
a high altar, adorning its upper extremity ; its 
shelving strata, supported by rows of gigantic 
| caryatides, weird mimicry of the sculptor’s art. 
But why waste words? The artist has al- 
ready pointed his crayons, selected his point of 
view, and assumed the task of description. 
| He says the view is grand, open, charming ; 
| but not near so astounding and impressive nor 
| sO picturesque as some others. But this is not 
| the age for new dogmas, even in matters of 
| taste; and we magnanimously irivite each vis- 
jitor to see for himself, and enjoy his own 
| opinions. 
| ‘This picture finished, we move on, crossing 
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climbing m« 
head of the Cathe- 
iy pause and look back without 


of unhappy Orpheus or Lot’s 


yre stalr-ways, 


> yust at the 


1e of the most characteristic 
arved rocks and boiling waters 
t in the centre, where the con 
he upper shelf meets the dark 

1 ther gulf, we see a huge head 
bobbing grotesquely up and down, with curling 
Un- 
This is the 


locks of ghastiy whiteness, like those of 
dine’s frightful uncle, Khulebom. 
head of the Cathedral Cascade. 
Now forward, and up a few shelving steps in 
the 
inion, climaxes all the beauties 


have before us scene 


es of the Glen. 


stream descends in a perspective 


and sublimit 
The main 
of sparkling cascades, uniting a succession of 


circular 


pools in deep stone basins or wells, 
grooved al 
ble. On either side the cliffs rise to an awful 

, Showing rocky entablatures, with archi- 
trave, frieze, and cornice as clean cut and well 
proportioned as those of a Grecian temple. 
Over these come pouring adventurous stream- 
lets from the 


upper world—foolish young creat- 


ures that have wandered and fallen unwittingly 


olished like finely wrought mar- | 


into this sudden abyss. Yet they come like a 


shower of light, aqueous meteors darting down- 
ward into the gloom. 

At every turn here there is material for 
wonderful picture, and when our time is limited 
it is difficult to make a selection. Still for- 
ward, we wind along a shelving path that gives 
a dry passage under the water-fall on the left. 
Beyond there is still a mile or more to be ex 
plored, full of curious and pretty things ; but 
we have climbed so many ladders, steps, | 
stair-ways that we must be approaching the level 


|of the upper world; indeed, the diminished 


height of the cliffs indicates this sufliciently, 
and may account for our diminishing interest. 
Then we know Nature is under bonds never to 


|repeat herself; and we begin to suspect she 
| must be getting straitened for new patterns of 
water-falls. 


She had better consult Harp 
Bazar of last season, or close the exhibition. 

A short distance above we met the faithful 
and ingenious road-maker of the Glen, who ir 
formed us that the practicable highway ended 
for the present in a certain dark pool of un- 
known depth, The news was not unwelcome, 
for we felt as if we had been spending the day 
with the Undines. 

Retracing our steps, we observed many beau 
tiful points which 
the of ou 
advance we had oye 
looked. There is 


deep circular 


eagerness 


well, 
whose obscurity is par 
tially lighted by tl 

shimmer of a slend¢ 

cascade, which is on 
of the most remarka 
ble objects in the col 
lection. 

Returned to th 
Mountain House, we 
began to suspect it 
was near dinner time, 
and concluded to go 
back to town by the 
short road across the 
hill. Here again was a 
scene in dramatic con 
trast with those we had 
just turned our backs 
on. The pretty vil 
lage, the lake, and the 
horizon of hills all 
melting and swimming 
in the warm golden 
sunlight just as we had 
left them, but warmer. 

Where are we now ? 
Whose are these beau 
tiful grounds, with 
flower-starred turf and 
groups of stately ever- 
greens ? 
we are passing 
through the cemetery. 


Tombs! ah, 


ves! 
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Thus always, after our day of hope and achieve- 
ment, this is our nearest way home. Yet the 
view of so glorious a resting-place might cheer 
our hearts even amidst the gloom of the dark 
valley. 

Thus ended our first day at the Glen. 

Some of the company remained a week or 
more, steaming up and down the lake, and 
visiting other objects of interest in this delight- 
ful region. ‘There are other glens and water- 
falls, of themselves well worthy the attention 
of the tourist, whose wonders and beauties are 
second only to the Glen at Watkins. 

There are pleasant drives through a country 
dotted with neat villages, blooming with or- 
chards and vineyards, abounding in all agreea- 
ble and picturesque objects ; but we returned to 
the Glen day after day, and found that, instead 
of palling, its weird charms rather grew upon 
us. At each visit some new beauty was devel- 
oped, some curious nook or angle, unremarked 
before, arrested our attention; and we took 
leave regretfully, impressed with the belief that 
we had not seen the half of its wonders. 

In conclusion, we would commend the spot 
to some of our great landscape artists, as prom- 
ising subjects worthy of their powers. To the 
invalid there is no more healthful or invigora- 
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ting resort. To complete its claims to their re- 
gard there is now in process of erection a large 
and convenient sanitarium, where the malinger- 
ing public may be dosed with pure air, exer- 


| cise, and cheerful recreation—nature’s medi- 


cines—on scientific principles. 

If any one doubts the superior healthfulness 
of this region let him visit our ancient friend, 
Thomas Terryberry, who lives at the head of 
the Glen. ‘This patriarch, still brisk and merry 
as a cricket, alert on his feet as a boy, with 
all his faculties clear and sound, boasts that he 
is ninety-seven years of age. Now as we have 
the best local authority for asserting that he has 
been ninety-seven for the last sixteen years, we 
may safely predict that he can live sixteen 
years longer without getting much ahead of 
‘*his century.” 

No place is more easy of access than Wat- 
kins, located directly on the great lines of travel 
to and from Niagara, of which the Glen is a 
worthy pendant; and any modern Dr. Syntax, 
philosophically curious in sight-seeing, may 
have the opportunity to decide whether it is 
more enjoyable to take one’s quantum of sub- 
limity in one stunning, foaming gulp, or to sip 
it more coolly and luxuriously through a spin- 

| dling tunnel three miles in length. 
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By THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ MABEL’s PRoGREss,”’ ‘‘ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE,” 
‘* VERONICA,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
V OTHER was crying when I went into the 
F | room. She hastily wiped her eyes, and 
turned her back to the light when she saw me. 
But I had perceived the tears. 

‘* Did you see your grandfather ?” she asked, 
in a quick, confused way. ‘‘ What did he say ?” 

I briefly told her of my grandfather’s absence 
from Horsingham, and of his being expected 
back at night. She gave a little sigh, partly 
of disappointment, partly of relief. She had 
dreaded the time when my grandfather should 
learn the truth. Then, before I spoke of the 
letter, which I had slipped into my pocket, I in 
my, turn questioned her. 

‘What is the matter, mother? You're not 
—you're not fretting for me? Not repenting 
what we did this morning? Dear mother, I’m 
sure it was a right thing to do, and I am so 
thankful that we accomplished it.” 

‘*No, dear. Ihave not been fretting about 
that.” 

‘*Then is there any new grief come to you ?” 

She hesitated for some time to answer, saying 
it was nothing; she had been foolish in taking 
it so much to heart. At length, fearing that I 
should think the matter worse than it really 
was, she told me that she had had two troubles 
since I had been absent. The first had been 
Flower’s very unexpected appearance. My fa- 


ther was in Horsingham. Mother was alone! 
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|in the house. Flower had walked in, with un- 
abashed front, and requested to see her. He 
had come, he said, for his money. A quarter’s 
wages were owing to him, which he peremp- 
torily demanded. Mother told him that he 
had forfeited all right to his wages by running 
away from the house, in the manner he had 
done, without a word of warning; but that if 
money was really due to him—which she did 
not at all know—it might be that his master 
would pay him some portion of it, if he applied 
for it in a proper manner. She (mother) could 
do nothing for him. He must speak with Mr, 
Furness. 

But this did not suit Flower. He tried to 
persuade her into giving him some money then 
and there. She might have been weak enough 
to do so, in order to get rid of him, had she had 
the means; but she had them not. On this the 
fellow grew very insolent ; threatened all sorts 
of vague vengeance; declared that it had been 
a bad day for him when he came into such a 
beggarly house; and, in fine, was unreasonable 
and insolent, as was the nature of him. But 
through his vague threats of vengeance some- 
thing definite had pierced. He knew all about 
Mr. Gervase Lacer. Miss Anne would not 
much like him to spread what he knew in 
Horsingham. All that he had said that time 
Mr. Furness blackguarded him for it had been 
true—and more! Why had he denied it, then, 
and begged pardon? Why, because Mr. Lacer 
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had tipped him to hold his tongue. A nice, 
respectable son-in-law Mr. Furness had got hold 
of! And Flower would take care that all Hors- 
ingham knew his story. But presently he had 
broken out in a still more insulting and ruffian- 
ly strain. Well, he wished Miss Anne joy, then, 
of the letters she had written to ‘‘ Lacer,” that 
was all! She might be sure they would be 
made public enough if it suited ‘* Lacer’s” book 
to do so, unless Mr. Furness would buy him off. 
And finally Flower took his departure, after 
treating my mother to this scene, with a volley 
of coarse sneers and low abuse, which he utter- 
ed aloud on his way through the kitchen and 
across the garden, for the benefit of the two 
women-servants and any others who might be 
at hand to hear. 

*“*What did he mean, Anne, by letters you 
had written to Gervase Lacer?” asked my moth- 
er. ‘‘The man was not quite sober, but I do 
not believe he was so intoxicated as not to know 
what he was saying. You never wrote to Mr. 
Lacer, did you?” 

“IT wrote to him twice. Once at your bid- 
ding to ask him to dine or drink tea here—a 
mere commonplace note of three lines. The 
other time I wrote to him was after I had learn- 
ed from him that my father was concerned in 
having a race-horse trained secretly. I was 
disturbed by the thought night and day. I 
kept turning it over this way and that way in 
my mind. At length I wrote a little letter to 
Mr. Lacer, asking him if there were no means 
to prevent—to prevent all the trouble that did 
happen, after all. 


It was not very wise, per- 
haps, so to write. 


But I was so restless and 
unhappy I could have caught at the merest 
straw. The letter was one which—now—all the 
world might read.” 

**Of course, darling! But I was doubtful 
of the fact of your having written at all, And 
how did Flower ascertain it ?” 

‘* Perhaps he posted the letter; I don’t re- 
member. Nor is it worth a second thought. 
Dearest mother, don’t let such a wretch’s low 
malignity disturb you, But you had a second 
trouble, you said. What was it?” 

‘*¢The second trouble, Anne, is a more seri- 
And—I'm afraid it will hurt you a 
good deal. Your father went to Horsingham. 
He was obliged to do so, There he heard that 
Matthew Kitchen had put an execution into the 
Arkwrights’ house. That was a blow to him, 
for I think it opened his eyes to the hard, 
grasping character of the man. Father has al- 
ways said that Matthew was more reasonable 
and forbearing than people gave him credit for. 
He saw Mrs, Ark- 
wright somewhere—in a shop or in the street 
—and she began to rail upon him, laying her 
misfortunes at Ais door. Poor father!” 

**She is violent, mother. But consider—five 
little children! And then her husband, whom 
she so idolizes—” 

“ Oh, Anne, I can’t forgive her! 
unjust. 


ous one, 


Then there came worse. 


It was too 
Your father attacked publicly in that 
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way! Charged with the ruin of her family! 
It was too monstrous. And the worst is that 
father has so taken it to heart! 
me blame the woman. 
was right, perhaps. 
ery 


He won't hear 
‘No,’ he says; ‘she 
I bring trouble and mis- 
My name is a by-word 
where it had been honored for generations !’ 
And so he goes on. It wascruel. I can’t for- 
give her. And are we not making sacrifices to 
do right? Shall not we, too, be forced to go 
away from our pleasant home, and give up all 
we have in the world ?” 


on every one, 


I felt that that was no time to plead or make 
excuses for Mrs. Arkwright. I thought that 
the letter I had brought with me would be the 
best means of soothing my mother, and turning 
her thoughts away from the thorny present to 
green pastures where we might hope, at least, 
for peace, 

I took it from my pocket, and held it up be- 
fore her eyes, telling her at the same time how 
I had come by it, and that grandfather had di- 
rected she should open it in his absence. Moth- 
er’s face paled and flushed, and paled again, 
as she devoured the square, red-sealed envelope 
with her eyes. 

‘Oh, Anne!” she said, and clasped her 
hands tightly together. ‘‘Oh, Anne! if it 
should be—if it is—” 

‘*Surely it is a bearer of good tidings, dear 
mother. The matter was nearly settled before. 
Ought not father to be present when we open 
it? Where is he? Let me call him.” 

‘* He is wandering about the shrubbery. 
stay, Anne! Don't go, my child! 
not be good news, after all! 
the chance of disappointment. 


Sut 
If it should 
Let us spare him 

Give it to me.” 

Her hands shook so much that she tore the 
cover across in trying to open the letter. And 
she breathed quickly, and kept her lips parted, 
like a person parching with thirst. 

There were two letters—one from Colonel 
Fisher to my grandfather, the other from the 
new proprietor of the Scotch estate to Colonel 
Fisher himself. 

Mother looked at the latter first. It was 
very brief—a few lines, as I could perceive 
without distinguishing the words, very neat 
and straight, and headed by a big gilt mono- 
gram. Mother kept her eyes fixed upon it for 
a much longer time than it could have taken to 
master its contents. She seemed to be reading 
it over and over again. At length, as she did 
not look up, I said, in a low voice, 

** Well, mother ?” 

But the chill of her silence had struck to my 
heart. Iknew—I knew! She glanced at me 
for a moment, and heaving a deep, long sigh, 
shook her head slightly. Then she looked 
down again at the letter lying open on her lap. 

I took it up and read it. But to this hour I 
can not recollect a word of it, although I gather- 
ed the sense of it instantly. It seemed to me 
as if the paper were covered by one word—No! 
no! no! no!—in characters that quivered be- 
fore my quivering eyes. 
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We remained a long time without speaking. 
Then we tried to cheer each other. This one 
chance had failed, but there would be others. 
We had had no right to make sure of success on 
the first attempt. So little trouble had been 
taken, after all. And so forth, 

‘““You have not looked at the other letter, 
mother,” said I. ‘* What does Colonel Fisher 
say? He may have heard of something else.” 

“«¢ Colonel Fisher!” 

The words were echoed in my father’s voice, 
and my father stood in the room. 

There was no help for it. He must read the 
ill news without any preparation. 

He soon dispatched the straight, neat lines, 
with their ostentatious. gilt monogram; read 
them almost at a glance, and tossed the note 
down on the table. Then he took up Colonel 
Fisher’s letter to grandfather, and began to 
read it. 

‘**My dear Doctor Hewson—’ Why this is 
addressed to your father, Lucy.” 

‘Yes; he is away, and left word that any 
letter from Scotland was to be sent here. I 
was to open it.” 

Father then read the Colonel's letter, but not 
sloud. We watched his face. It did not 
move, or change much, except that a dull red 
color spread itself over his forehead and cheeks, 
I have said that my father was a tall man, stal- 
wart and upright. During these last few 
weeks he had become bowed, and his head 
hung forward on his breast with a moody air. 
It was as if failure and shame and disappoint- 
ment and remorse had been ponderable things, 
whose burden was laid upon his shoulders. 

He did not speak a word, but folded the let- 
ter again, laying it on the table before him, and 
smoothing it with the palm of his hand with a 
slow, monotonous motion. 

Mother, uneasy at his silence, began to talk 
in as unconcerned a manner as she could as- 
sume. It was a disappointment, of course ; 
but who could get a suitable situation at the 
very first attempt? Father might find some- 
thing in England. Perhaps he would like that 
better than going off to the Highlands, It 
might turn out well after all, might it not? 
Mr. Cudberry had spoken only the other day 
of a large estate in one of the eastern counties 
that he had heard of; the property of a minor ; 
and the guardians wanted a responsible person 
as steward and general manager. And thus 
poor mother went on, gathering together what 
crumbs of comfort she could find, for her hus- 
band’s disappointment. 

Disappointment! Was it disappointment ? 
There was an inscrutable look in his face that 
attracted my attentive eyes to it incessantly, 
and as incessantly baffled their serutiny—a look 
that made his face strangely unfamiliar to me, 
if I may use such a phrase. We speak of a 
face being lighted up, and we all know what is 
meant by it. We know what it is to see the 
eyes, those ‘* windows of the soul,” shine with 
an inward fire. In my father’s countenance I 
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could fancy that the reverse had taken place. 
Light after light had been quenched. The sun 
of the spirit had grown dim. ‘The face was 
not altered as by age or imbecility. No, the 
lines were firm, the brows and jaw strong as 
ever. But behind that mask there was not 
light, but darkness. But I feel how inadequate 
are my words to convey the impression it made 
upon me. 

While mother was speaking he continued to 
smooth the folded letter with the palm of his 
hand, neither looking up nor making any other 
movement. When she paused he said in a 
queer, apathetic manner, and in a monotonous 
tone, very unlike his old, robust voice, which 
had a wide range of notes in it, 

‘*T suppose that your father would take care 
of you and Anne, if I were gone, Lucy?” 

‘*Gone, George darling! Gone where?” 

Father shook his head. 

“That I can’t tell,” said he, in the same 
manner as before. 

“If you were obliged to be away for a time, 
of course we could be at Mortlands, Anne and 
I. But I had hoped we should all remain to- 
gether.” 

‘*Your father is displeased with me; very 
justly. But I—don’t—think—he would—visit 
it—on you—and the girl.” 

The words dropped out slowly, slowly, from 
his mouth, as rain still drips from the eaves 
when the force of a shower has long spent it- 
self. 

‘*Father would do any thing in the world 
for us, or for you, dear George! Indeed, in- 
deed he would.” 

‘*Forme? He can do nothing forme. But 
he isa goodman. I have always known that.” 

‘*You must not say he can do nothing be- 
cause this first trial has failed. You are cast 
down by it. But let us look the state of the 
case fairly in the face. All debts will be paid. 
That is the first and chief comfort, is it not? 
You will leave Water-Eardley owing no man a 
shilling. Nay, perhaps there may remain a 
little money in hand from the sale. If you 
have to wait a few weeks before finding em- 
ployment, we have a home to go to, and a wel- 
come. Mortlands would shelter us all, George 
dear. With your knowledge and experience 
and recommendations, it is difficult to suppose 
that you would be long without a situation. 
And you would not be foolishly proud. You 
would take any honest employment to start 
with. Why, when I see how elear and straight 
our way lies, I wonder that we can be despond- 
ent. It seems almost ungrateful, darling!” 

As mother spoke she had put her hand on 
father’s shoulder caressingly, and now stooped 
down and kissed his forehead. He did not re- 
spond to the caress, but looked up at her with 
haggard eyes, and said: 

“Tt is easy to talk of things being clear and 
straight, and of all debts being honorably paid. 
Debts! Who knows whether there is enough 
to cover them? Who knows whether you and 
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Anne have not beggared yourselves for nothing? | he repeated the words several times broodingly, 


Shall you not curse me in your hearts if it turns | and, as it were, to himself. 


out to be so?” 


‘*George!” cried my mother, and turned 


away from him, weeping. Nothing so cut 
her to the heart as any word from him which 
seemed to show that he fancied he had lost her 


love. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


It was a weary, dreary day, all that remained 
of it. But in the evening there was a full moon, | 
and we coaxed my father to go with us into the | 
garden. It was not warm, but a serene, still 
night, and we wrapped shawls round us and | 
paced about the garden paths, among the flow- | 
ers and shrubs, looking so spirit-pale in the | 
moonlight. Then we sat down on a garden| 
bench, and lingered there until quite late. It | 
was long since we three had been together un- 
disturbed. Mother sat encircled in my father’s | 

Her head leaned upon his shoulder. One| 
of her hands clasped his hand; the other held | 
one of mine. Her face was upturned to the 
serene sky, and it looked, I thought, like one 
of the white, sweet flowers at her feet. 

Father grew less moody and despondent un- 
der the sweet, calm influences of the time and | 
place. He spoke more unreservedly than he | 
had previously done about Colonel Fisher's 
letter. We (mother and I) had not read it. 
But he told us that it threw blame on him for 
not having written promptly to the gentleman | 
whom he wished to employ him. That this | 
latter was a touchy, self-important personage, | 
who had considered himself affronted by his | 
offer being treated with apparent indifference. 
That, consequently, he (the owner of the estate) | 
had caused inquiries to be made, in the hope, | 
Colonel Fisher said, of receiving answers unfa- | 
vorable to my father’s character and fitness for | 
the place. And questions so asked are gener- | 
ally answered in the sense of the questioner. 
The result had been the neat, straightly written, 
gilt-monogrammed note, briefly regretting to 
be obliged to decline Mr. Furness’s services. 

I remembered mother’s urgent entreaties to | 
my father to write to Scotland and make stren- | 
uous application for the place before the fatal | 
September races; and I was penetrated by the | 
angelic sweetness which led her to comfort and | 
cheer my father without one word of blame, or 
even of regret, for his self-willed infatuation. 
He felt it too, and spoke to her very softly and | 
tenderly, and listened to her prophecies of fu- 
ture happy days in store for us, until the dull | 
apathy and gloom which had enveloped him all | 
day seemed to break here and there, as a cloud | 
breaks, and to give us glimpses of his real, | 
frank self. | 

** Well, Lucy—my good Lucy! My perfect | 
wife! Iwill try to hope against hope,” he said, | 
slowly. ‘* But I have a clog that you—thank | 
God!—have not. And it weighs me down| 
sorely, heavily—a troubled conscience, Lucy. | 
But it may be that all is not quite lost and | 
ruined. If only—” 

My father never finished that sentence. 


arm. 





But | 


“If only—” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE next morning, early, not much afterseven 
o'clock, the Brookfield carrier, on his way from 
Horsingham, brought mother a note from my 
grandfather. It must have been written over- 
night, immediately after his arrival at Mort 
lands. The original of it lies before me, 
creased and faded by the years it has passed 
in mother’s little Tunbridge-ware box, into 
which she put it that morning after she and I 
had readAt: ‘This is the note: 


‘*My pearest Lucy,—I am much put out 
by finding on my return home, not Donald 
Ayrlie, but a longish letter from him, to say 
that he has left Horsingham altogether. | 
left him in charge of some poor patients. He 
fulfilled his trust loyally until the last moment. 
Then, being assured that I was coming back, 
he fairly ran away. He tells me that he found 
living on at Mortlands, where every room in 
the house, every shrub in the garden, is indis- 
solubly associated with Anne, was more than 
he could bear. The constant expectation— 
half hope, half fear—of being brought face to 
face with her, ‘kept him on the rack.’ That 
I take to be the truth, but not all the truth. 
Disappointed love is hard to bear; but I think 
he might have borne it. But there was jeal- 
ousy! Donald is capable of being unspeakably 
jealous, and he was met at every turn in Hors 
ingham by reports of Anne’s engagement to 
that man Lacer. Keturah tells me it is spoken 
of by every one. But think of the foolish lad 
going off in that way! Well, old folks should 
not hope to win affection from their juniors. 
I had fancied he was fond of me. And I—to 
tell you the truth, Lucy—there is not much I 
would not do to get him back again. But I 
don’t know how to set about it. About Lacer 
—is it true? Lucy, Lucy, be careful! As to 
Anne— Let a man think of the unlikeliest 
choice for a woman to make that his imagina- 
tion can compass, nine times out of ten she'll 
beat him by making one unlikelier. And yet 
I thought I knew Anne better. Oh, children, 
children, for God’s sake don’t be rash! I feel 
very lonely, and more heavy-hearted than I 
remember since your mother died. I loved 
that boy like a son. I dove him like a son. 
He is a fine fellow, though he has deserted 
me in this way. How Iwish— Child, I am 
selfish, like the rest of the world, and harp 
upon my own special theme too much. Anne 
took a Scotch letter away, Keturah tells me. 
May it contain good news! Urge George not 
on any account to delay writing himself. 
There has been too much delay already. 


| Moreover, Keturah says that Anne is not look- 


ing well—pale, thin, languid. I must see her. 
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But to-morrow, and the next day, and the day 
after that my hands will be full, and no Don- 
ald to help me. By the end of the week I will 
come to Water-Eardley. I suppose George 
won't refuse to shake hands with me. I write 
this partly to let you know that I am not un- 
mindful of you all, and partly—because I am self- 
ish, like the rest of the world—to ease my own 
heart a little. Always your loving father, 
“ ABEL Hewson. 

‘¢ Send to me, or say to me, or write to me 
the truth about Anne and that—Lacer. If she 
is not engaged to him the news will be the best 
cordial you could giveme, Itis bad for a wom- 
an not to marry the right man; but to marry 
the wrong one— _ If, on the other hand, it 
must be, and there is no help for it, put this in 
the fire, and say nothing about it to the child. 
A woman never forgives sinister auguries about 
her future husband—especially if they come 
true. And Anne may want me some day. I 
would have no barrier between us that might 
make it difficult to her proud spirit to come to 
me for such counsel and help as I can give 


her. As 


That was the letter ; one very characteristic 
of my grandfather in every way. We who 
knew him understood the weight and value of 
each word in it very accurately. And we were 
sure that Donald’s departure had been a heavy 
blow to him. Whither Donald had gone was 
not stated. Perhaps my grandfather did not 
know it himself. But in all likelihood he would 
have gone to London, wesaid. There had been 
a talk of his doing so, in order to complete the 
studies necessary for his profession, months ago. 
But that would have been very different from 
his present abrupt departure. That would have 
been a temporary absence, duly prepared for and 
foreseen, and with the prospect of ultimately re- 
turning to Horsingham at no distant date. 

**T think it was very wrong of Donald to 
leave grandfather in that way,” saidI. But as 
I said the words with cold severity I had hard 
work to keep down my tears, and there was that 
painful ‘‘ lump” in my throat, which I suppose 
most people have experienced. 

‘*We can, at all events, give dear grand- 
father the cordial he speaks of,” answered my 
mother, not looking at me, but at her coffee-cup 
—we were at breakfast. “It will comfort him 
to know that—that report is untrue.” 

‘*T wish from the bottom of my heart that we 
were away from the place and the people in it!” 
I exclaimed, bitterly. I had chosen to blame 
Donald for going away, but I myself felt a long- 
ing to fly from all the surroundings and associ- 
ations which had become odious to me. 


Mother’s little half-suppressed sigh involun- | 


tarily reproached me for the selfishness of my 
speech, “I wish that we were away!” Were 
we not going away from the place that had 
been her happy home for many bright years— 
from the place that held little Harold’s grave ? 
Poor, patient, uncomplaining mother! 





“T will try to be a comfort to you, darling 
mother!” [ said, kissing her penitently. She 
looked a little surprised at this exclamation, fol- 
lowing almost immediately the expression of 
my wish that we were away from Horsingham. 
She had not followed the sequence of my ideas, 

Father had not yet left his bed. I have men- 
tioned how he had gradually come to be a con- 
firmed sluggard, and what a trouble this had 
been to my mother, until heavier griefs had 
made that seem insignificant by contrast. But 

now we said to each other that it would be nec- 
essary for father to return to his old active 
habits, if any good were to be done either in 
the way of seeking employment or in keeping 
it when obtained. 

‘*T did not like to rouse him this morning,” 
said mother, ‘‘ for it was broad daylight before 
he fell asleep. He was so restless and miser- 
able.” 

**T thought,” said I, ‘‘ that my father had 
gone to bed in a calmer frame of mind than I 
had seen him in for some time.” 

‘* Yes; at first it seemed so. But I think it 
was only seeming. He put on a more hopeful 
manner to please me. But that letter from 
Scotland hurt him more than you can fancy. 
What was the use of trying to get trusted? he 
said. No one would trust a man who had been 
false to his own family, and had ruined himself 
and them. And to be watched and suspected, 
and to have his fault thrown in his teeth by 
strangers, was more than he could bear.” 

*“*T don’t think father is well. All that is 
morbid and unlike himself. I think we ought 
to get grandfather to see him.” 

“No; he is not well. -But when I told him 
I thought so he shook his head, and said that 
Dr. Hewson could do him no good. There was 
only one medicine that could cure him.” 

‘** What did he mean by that ?” 

“He meant that he should not be better 
until his mind was more at peace. And who 
can wonder at that? I had fallen asleep, and 
woke up in the middle of the night, to find your 
father wandering about the room. The moon 
was setting, and I could just dimly see him near 
the oaken press that stands in the recess in our 
bedroom. I called to him, and he bade me go 
to sleep again. He had been too restless to lie 
in bed, so had been walking about to try and 
tire himself out. This morning, when it was 
quite daylight, he began to sleep, as I told you, 
and I had not the heart to disturb him when I 
got up.” 

Mother and I sat quietly in her little sitting- 
room. I wassewing, and she was making outa 
list—a very short list—of things that she should 
wish to keep when Water-Eardley and its con- 
tents were sold. We had as yet learned no 
particulars as to the disposal of the settlement 
money that had been given up. We had heard 
enough, however, to be sure that Mr. Whiffles’s 
claim would not swallow it all. There were, 

| doubtless, other debts—so called, of honor— 
| which mother could not reckon up. Debts in 
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the town there were. 
could not possibly amount to more than the sale 
of the lease and stock and furniture would amply 
cover. 

‘* Father owes Matthew Kitchen money,” 
said I, hesitatingly. 

‘““Yes; but that can not be much. We have 
not been buying carriages, at least !” said moth- 
er, with a faint smile. 

‘“* Matthew's grandfather—old Mr. Green— 
was, I have heard, a money-lender. You re- 
member that Mr. Cudberry told you so once, 
mother. Perhaps father was in Mr. Green's 
debt when the old man died. And if so—as 
Matthew was the sole heir—” 

Mother looked up at me uneasily. 

** To you know any thing, Anne ?” she asked. 

I told her, for the first time, of the conversa- 
tion I had been a witness to between my father 
and Matthew Kitchen. She mused a little, and 
then said: ** Matthew is a hard, grasping man. 
I don’t expect much mercy from him. But he 
can not claim more than his due, and his due 
can not—can not, surely !—be so large but that 
we shall manage to clear all scores with him. 
‘There’s the portrait of George’s mother; that 
he would like to keep, I know. And I wonder 
if I might have the work-box he gave me be- 
fore we were married! Though it is fitted with 
silver, it is old-fashioned now, and I should 
not think it could fetch much,” 
went on with her list. 


And mother 


‘*Oh, ma’am, will you step into the kitchen? | 


Now directly, please ! 
master, and I told ’em he was abed, 
said they couldn’t help that!” 

Sarah, the house-maid, uttered all 
breathless rapidity, and her pale face 


and they 


this with 
added to 


the impression her agitated speech made upon | 


us. 


moved by a spring. 

‘Who are the men? What do they want?” 
she said, in a trembling voice. 

“Oh, ma’am, J don’t know; but—I think— 
leastways, I'm a’most certain, as one on ’em is a 
sheriff's officer. I know him by sight. Joe 
Scott his name is. And—and—please, ma’am,” 
added Sarah, beginning to cry, partly from sym- 
pathy, partly from excitement, ‘‘ they say they’re 
in possession,” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

I must state as briefly and clearly as I can 
the facts which we only learned piecemeal, and 
with dismay and confusion of mind indescriba- 
ble. Indeed, it was long before we became 
acquainted with much that I shall here set 
down. 

My father had given a bill of sale over all his 
property at Water-Eardley to Matthew Kitchen. 

The latter had worked and schemed to this 
end for a long time past. Most likely had had 
some such plan in his mind from the time when 


But these, we thought, | 


There’s two men wants | 


| ness, some feeling or other. 


| to them one of absolute indifference. 
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he first discovered that my father was, to a cer- 
tain extent, in old Green’s power. The sums 
that father had borrowed—first of the old man, 
and afterward of his grandson, Matthew—did 
not, when all usurious advantage was taken, 
amount to more than half the real value of the 
property at Water-Eardley. Nevertheless, when 
Matthew Kitchen had not only declined to make 
further advances, but had pressed for the pay- 
ment of the existing debts on the ground that 
he held no sufficient security for his money, 
and could not afford to run the risk of losing it, 
father had desperately given the bill of sale; 
and, still more desperately, had trusted to Mat- 
thew’s promise that he would not put it into 


| execution unless no other hope remained of in- 


demnifying himself. 

The news of father’s disastrous racing specu- 
lation had spread through Horsingham. It was 
known that my mother's marriage-settlement 
had been given up for the payment of her hus- 
band’s gambling debts. Moreover, the rumor 
had spread throughout the town that Furness 
of Water-Eardley was about to sell his furni- 
ture and property for the benefit of his credit- 
ors. The trades-people to whom my father owed 
money were well satisfied enough with this pros- 
pect. Not so Mr. Matthew Kitchen. There 
would doubtless be enough to pay all claims if 
the property were sold—as must be reckoned 
on—even much under its value. But his bare 
due did not satisfy Matthew. He held the bill 
of sale, and resolved to enforce his power while 
there was yet time. 

The men who had come on the dismal errand 


| of informing my father that no stick or straw in 


Water-Eardley manor-house, or on Water-Eard- 
ley farm, belonged to him any longer, were civil 
enough. I fancy such men mostly are so. For 


| gratuitous incivility some sort of emotion is 
. . . + | 
Mother rose up from her chair like a figure 


necessary — malice, anger, resentment, sullen- 
These men in the 
present case had none. The whole matter was 
The man 
whom Sarah had called Joe Scott spoke to my 
mother with uncovered head and bated breath. 
It was a show of respect due to misfortune. His 
business lay with misfortune, as a funeral un- 
dertaker’s business lies with death and mourn- 
ing. How could he be specially sorry for us? 
But he understood that a grave and regretful 
demeanor was decent under the circumstances, 
and he did his best to assume one. 

Mother looked about her confusedly, like a 
person who has been suddenly and roughly 
roused from sleep. 

‘1 do not understand it,” she said. ‘ Could 
I not speak with Mr. Kitchen? It is impossi- 
ble that my husband can owe him the worth of 
all the property here! very thing? Oh, it 
must be a mistake! It is impossible !” 

‘*No mistake, ma’am. Mr. Kitchen holds a 
bill of sale, you know. You can say whatever 
you have a mind to, to him, ma‘am. We've 
nothing to do with that. Only we must carry 
out our instructions, you know. Ladies mostly 
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don’t understand these things. You'd better let 
Mr. Furness know as soon as possible, ma’am.” 

‘¢ Yes, dear mother,” whispered I in her ear, 
“father ought to be roused without delay.” 

‘¢Quite so, miss. In fact, he—he must be 
told, sooner or later, you know,” said Joe 
Scott. 

I looked round the kitchen. The two wom- 
en servants stood helplessly whimpering and 
biting their fingers. At the open door appeared 


two or three heads, eagerly looking in. They, 


darted out of sight on my directing my gaze 
toward them. I had recognized them as be- 
longing to some of the farm laborers. 

‘‘Ts there any one here,” said I, ‘* who will 
go to Dr. Hewson’s house, Mortlands, and carry 
a note for me as quickly as possible ?” 

Two voices answered, ‘* Me, miss !” and the 
peeping heads reappeared. The messenger I 
chose was a cow-boy, a lad of fourteen, swift of 
foot, as I knew, and acquainted with my grand- 
father’s house. I scrawled a couple of lines, 
imploring grandfather to come to us at once, 
and watched the lad set off with my note at the 
full speed of his long, uncouth legs. Mother 
had followed me into the sitting-room, whither 
I had run to write, and stood there now, with 
her hands pressed to her forehead. Writing 
the note and sending it off had taken little 
more than a couple of minutes. 

‘‘Darling mother,” said I, ‘father must be 
awakened! ShallI doit? Shall I go to him 
for you?” 

She took her hands from her head quickly, 
and then passed them once or twice over her 
brows, pressing down her closed eyelids. 

‘““No, Anne,” she said, speaking hurriedly, 


like one who can not brook an instant’s delay, | 


and yet not moving from the spot where she 
stood. ‘No,no,my child! I must doit. I 
must tell him. He will bear it better from me.” 

I waited an instant or two, expecting to see 
her go. Finding she still did not move, I 
again offered to go in her stead, 

She made two or three quick steps toward 
the door, and then suddenly stopped, and burst 
out into silent, bitter weeping. 

‘Dearest, darling mother! let me go! 
am stronger than you. I will tell father.” 

‘*No, no!” she said, trying to restrain her 
tears, that streamed down her cheeks. ‘‘It is 
not that. I will tell him. But—oh, Anne, 
this will break his heart!” 

Then she went quickly out of the room, and 
I heard her step ascending the staircase, 

I stood at the window and looked out on the 


¥ 


garden beds that my eyes had rested on so| 


many thousand times. It was a beautiful au- 
tumn day. The distant woods had a thin veil 
of silver vapor softening their variegated tints. 
But overhead the sky was clear, and the sun 


shone brightly. All was peace and silence. | 


Only the low of cattle came up from the river- 
side meadows now and then, with a tone by 
distance made not unmusical. 

But to me all was loathsome—the silence as 





the sound, the sunshine as the shade, the very 
perfume of the flowers. 

To a sick palate no savor is delicious; and 
my soul was sick, All my senses seemed turned 
into instruments of pain, instead of pleasure, 
I could not cry; I could do nothing but stand 
as if I had lost all power to move, miserably 
waiting for mother to return, and feeling sore 
in every nerve, 

Presently she did return, after an absence 
which really had been brief, although in pass- 
ing the minutes had seemed to me almost un- 
bearably lengthened out. 

‘*What does he say? How did he—how 
did he bear it, dear?” 

‘““He said only a word or two; kissed me, 
and bade me go down to the men and tell them 
he would be ready directly.” 

‘* Then he was calmer than you had feared ?” 

**He was calm; but oh! there was an awful 
look in his face. A look almost like—like one 
insane,” added mother, after a long pause, and 
in a horrified whisper. And a strong shudder 
shook her from head*to foot. I clasped her 
tightly in my arms. I could not speak. She 
had suddenly touched on a secret fear which I 
had tried to hide even from myself. Without 
another word she left me, and went to the 
kitchen to give the men my father’s message ; 
and I remained still standing at the window as 
before. 

“ What’s that ?” 

I found myself uttering the words aloud, ina 
half whisper, while my heart throbbed with a 
rapidity that was agonizing. I had been startled 
by a sound that seemed to make every fibre in 
my body quiver—the report of a pistol. 

Something rushed along the passage, and 
passed the open door. I saw a fluttering gar- 
ment, and the vision of a white, set face, with 
wide, staring eyes. It was my mother’s face. 
She flew up the stairs with a swiftness that was 
awful—superhuman. Others followed her quick- 
ly; but she outstripped them as a winged creat- 
ure might. There was a second’s pause, and 
then—oh, my God! the agony of that sound! 

| Shriek upon shriek pierced the ear, like stab 
upon stab of a sharp, cruel sword. I mounted 
the stairs in a sort of frenzy, unconscious of my 
footsteps, as if a great wind had taken me and 
whirled me upward. 

There was a crowd of people in the room al- 
ready—the servants, some of the farm laborers, 
and the two who had come on Matthew Kitch- Ba. 
|en’s errand. I could not see my mother, but ae 
those dreadful shrieks continued. Two or three 
women had gathered about her; the others sur- 
rounded the bed. When they became aware 
that I was among them some of the men cried 
out to me to go away, that was no place for me, 
The man named Scott even took me by the arm 
to lead me from the room, but I struggled and 
resisted. 

“Mother! mother! Let me go to mother!” 
I remember crying out those words over and 
over again. I was trembling so convulsively 
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that my teeth chattered in my head; but I still 
struggled to reach my mother. In the move- 
ment thus caused among them the herd of peo- 
ple round the bed parted, and I saw— 

No; even now I can not write it; I can not 
think of it. My hand is cold ; my fingers quiv- 
er. All the anguish comes back again; all the 
old scars throb and ache. I see my mother’s 
form flung, with wild hair, across the bed—the 
women struggling to raise her, to drag her back 


—her clinched hands clutching at the coverlet. | 


I see an awful stain slowly spreading, creeping, 
winding horribly along the floor, Isee a ghastly 
heap upon the bed; then all is red before my 
eyes; my ears are full of a roaring sound like 
the surging of the sea; the ground rocks and 
heaves and sinks from under me, and I[ plunge 
down, down into a black gulf of unconsciousness! 


A BOHEMIAN HOUSEHOLD. 


HE hour of two p.M., and all was still as the 
grave at 219! 

Suddenly a tall, athlétic figure stole on tip- 
toe from the kitchen staircase, crossed the cor- 
ridor, and halted at the closed oaken door op- 
posite. 
with a mop of frowzy hair, bent to the key-hole. 

‘*Ma’am!” said Bridget, in a stentorian 
whisper. 

Not a sound within. 

**Ma'am!” said Bridget, a little louder. 

No answer. 

A flaming color slowly ascended from the 
nape of Bridget’s neck to her forehead, and a 
few emphatic monosyllables escaped from her 
lips. 

By an immense effort the descendant of the 
O’Haras governed her temper. Stooping she 
picked up from the hall a jagged hair-pin. 
serting this in the key-hole she drew it to and 
fro with a low, rasping sound, Once in a while 
she varied the monotony of this ear-torture by 
scraping on the panels of the door with her nails. 

In about five minutes there was heard a groan. 

“Be gorra,” said Bridget, “I thought I'd 
fetch her ;” and kept on with her music. 

A louder, more agonizing groan, a rustle of 
drapery, and a decided step across the floor. 

** Imbecile wretch!” said the voice of a wom- 
an, * what is it you desire ?” 

**Can’t ye open the door?” said Bridget. 

‘** Not the seventieth part of an inch,” replied 
the voice. ‘*How dare you come jabbering to 
me at this hour of the day? Get away as quick- 
ly as you can.” 

**If you’d only open the door on a crack, 
ma’am, it ‘d be all I'd ask. It’s mighty incon- 
vanient talkin’ through a dale boord; it takes 
the heart out o’ me, ma’am, it does indade; 
and I’m just bate out intirely. Come, honey, 
open the door—there’s a jewel!” 


The key creaked in the key-hole ; the door | 


opened an inch. 
‘* Speak, then ; speak quickly,” said the voice, 
**and begone !” 
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Then a heavy bullet-head, surrounded | 


In- 


| **I wouldn’t bother ye for the world, honey, 
if it wasn’t that I’ve the greatest bargain on 
hand, and if I wait till the night I’m sore afraid 
I'll lose it. Sure, Miss Polly, I’m druy to 
death! There’s nothin’ left o’ me but skin an’ 
bone, and here roun’ the corner there’s a jewel 
to be had for the askin’. Oh, Miss Polly, if ye 
could only know how the j’ints o’ me knees and 
the very toes 0’ me ache wid the serubbin’ and 
delvin’ from mornin’ till night; an’ for three 
and sixpence a day—just think of it—there’s 
helptobe had! Splendidhelp! A full-grown 
craythur, able to fetch and to carry, from morn- 
in’ till night. Thank God I ain’t partikler about 
his hide so long as he’ll work chape!” 

** A negro ?” said the voice. 

‘“* Be gorra it’s worse,” said Bridget. 
|} a yellow haythen nagur, wid eyes like slits in 
| his head, an’ ye could hang a gridiron on aich 
| of his cheek-bones ; an’ divil a name has the 
| blackguard but just Chang—only that, as I’m a 
| Christian !” 

** A Chinese!” 
| “I wouldn’t care the toss of a pin if it was 
| the divil himself, so long as he'd come for three 
| and sixpence a day!” 

The door opened an inch further, the voice 
| softened a little. 
| ‘“‘I'm afraid he’ll be a nuisance, Bridget. 
| Wecan't have any Peeping Toms about, bab- 
| bling the affairs of the household. Suppose he 
| should talk to the neighbors!” 
| ‘Talk, is it! He hasn’t got a word in his 
| cheek, I tell ye. He's a haythen, a savage! 
| That's the beauty of him! Do ye think, now, 
if he could talk he’d come for three and six- 
| pence a day ?” 
‘* But how can he be of service then, Biddy?” 
**Niver ye mind about that, honey. Only 
say I can have him, an’ be gorra if he ain’t of 
sarvice it won't be your fault, nor mine naythur. 
| He can scrub and wash as like a human cray- 
| An’ if we don't get 


* Tt’s 


|thur as ye'd care to see. 
| him we'll lose a jewel, Miss Polly.” 

The door closed an inch, 

** Do as you like, Bridget; only let me alone. 
But, remember, watch him well,” 

** Divil a fear, ma’am ; he’s as innocent as a 
baby. ‘Then I may take him at three and six- 
| pence a day ?” 

The door closed, the key turned again in the 
key-hole. 

‘** At three and sixpence a day 
| Bridget, hoarsely. 
| No answer. 
| 
| 





o” 


whispered 


Bridget muttered another emphatic mono- 
syllable under her breath, and went down the 
kitchen stairs, 

The next day Chang became one of the 
| household at 219. 

On that very morning Solomon Savage start- 
ed in the early stage for the city. His nephew 
and heir had caused him a deal of anxiety late- 
|ly. He had purchased his place in the country 

to suit Fred’s romantic taste. He had given 
| up his comfortable quarters up-town, his early 
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newspaper, his social chat at the club, his peep 
at the new pictures, his opening nights at the 
comedies ; had been content to settle down for 
the rest of his days among these lakes and 
mountains, just to please Fred. Because, be- 
sides being his nephew and heir, Fred was the 
onlv child of his dead sister, and his uncle's 
idol. 

And now Fred wouldn’t be content in the 
country for a week at a time; he was always 
coining excuses to go to the city, and the house 
was like a tomb without him. He was dreamy 
and abstracted. Something was the matter 
with the lad, and this something was connected 
with these altogether uncalled-for raids upon 
the city. 


Mr. Savage wrote to his lawyer to find out | 


the mystery, and got this reply: 


“ Solomon Savage, Esq. : 
“Dear Str,—Your nephew spends the most of his 
time at No. 219 Blank Street. Can’t tell much about 


the house or its inmates. Should suppose they were | 


a queer set 


“Yours respectfully, Josern Ferret.” 


“Queer!” What could the man mean by 
“queer?” Mr. Savage, becoming thoroughly 
alarmed, determined upon solving the mystery 
himself. All the way down in the stage and 
jolting along in the cars Mr. Savage repeated 
to himself the word ‘‘ queer.” 


At about the hour of two p.m. an old gentle- | 


man might have been seen walking down Blank 
Street. He wore a shining suit of broadcloth, 
a broad-brimmed white hat, linen of the finest 


material elaborately ruffled, unexceptionable | 


boots and gloves, tortoise-shell eyeglasses, and 
carried a gold-headed cane. His face wore an 
expression of mild benignity. Good-nature 
beamed from his blue eyés, good health from 
his smooth, florid skin; good family from the 
arch in his nose and his foot, and good spirits 
from the merry crow’s-feet about every comfort- 
able wrinkle. Altogether he was about as win- 
ning-looking an old gentleman as one would 
care to see. He walked slowly, scrutinizing as 
he went the street and the passers-by. 

At last he came to 219—one of those old 


mansions on the east side of town that wear so 


ponderous, so substantial, so spacious a look, 
and yet from which all glory has departed. 219 
had the appearance of possessing at one time 
a romantic history, but that time had long gone 
by. Now it might be an infirmary, a boarding- 
house, or a private asylum. 

Still the street was broad, houses and shops 
seemed commonplace enough, nothing ‘‘ queer” 
that he could see. 

The old gentleman walked slowly up the steps ; 


white eyebrows of the old gentleman drew close 
together ; his florid face reddened impatiently ; 
he pulled the bell roughly ; a loud peal resound- 
ed sepulchrally through the lower regions of the 
house. Presently a shuffling step approached 
the door, a heavy bolt shot back, there was heard 
the clanking of a chain. The door opened an 
inch and a half; a broad, flat nose, the tip of a 
frowzy head, appeared; a capacious mouth 
opened. 

“What is it ve want?” it said. 

The old gentleman looked disapprovingly at 
this apparition, and extended a card from the 
silver card-case. 

The card was sniffed at curiously. 

“What is it ye want ?” was repeated. 

‘Give that card to your master, and tell—” 

*“*T wouldn’t for a hundred pound go near 
the masther; it ‘d be as much as my life was 
worth !” 

‘*Give that card to your mistress, and tell—” 

‘* Bother the card! Tell me your business, 
| and I'll see to it.” 

‘* My dear woman,” said the old gentleman, 
benignly, ‘‘ my business is not with the servants 
of the household.” At the same time Mr. Sav- 
age extended a gold piece, as a sop to this ob- 

| durate Cerberus, 

| Then git along to the divil wid your cards 
| and your money, an’ don’t be takin’ up people’s 
time wid yer chat!” 

| The door closed heavily within an inch of 
the old gentleman’s nose. He remained, thun- 
| der-struck, upon the sill. He looked about him 
;appealingly; then he slowly descended the 
steps. His face lost its look of mild benignity, 
| a gleam of anger darted from his blue eyes, the 
crow’s-feet took a fierce expression. Loudly 
resounded his gold-headed cane upon the pave- 
ment. Plainly the old gentleman felt himself 
insulted. 

It was hard. His appearance was certain- 
ly calculated to win respect; but the noble 
blood of the O'Haras was at that time hot with 
|rage. She had been cheated six ounces in the 
meat. If St. Patrick himself had appeared at 
| the door he would have met with a grim recep- 
tion. 
| ** Be careful of the door,” she said, five min- 
| utes after, to her Chinese confrere, ‘‘ an’ don’t 

for your life let a soul near the house! I’m 
| goin’ to that baste of a butcher’s, an’ I'll be 
back in a jiffy.” 
| Chang looked up mildly from his work. He 
| was mopping the kitchen—mopping it in a way 
that delighted the breast of Bridget O'Hara. 

‘*Go on wid yer work, man,” she said, ‘* and 
| don’t stir from the kitchen whilst I'm gone!” 


his color rose a little, but his face wore a look | Chang smiled vacantly. 
of determination, such as a soldier wears enter- | “The divil take the haythen! he don’t hear 
ing action. He took from his pocket a heavy | a word I say,” said Bridget ; ‘‘ but he’s safe to 
silver card-case, and pulled gently the bell- lave here for a minit or two. There niver was 
handle. No answer. | such savin’ in soap and slop before in the house. 
Five minutes passed, and he pulled again; | What a jewel he is, to be sure, at three and 
this time a little less gently. Then he waited. | sixpence a day! Be gorra, if he was a Chris- 
Five minutes more passed, and the shaggy | tian I couldn’t be fonder of him! Other folks 
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can have their pets—I’m sure if there’s a divil 
born it’s Toffy—and why shouldn't I have 
Go on, me boy,” she said, absolutely 


mine ? 
patting his pigtail; ‘you're doin’ finely, me 
man!” And off went Bridget to the butcher's. 

Now as she crossed the corner an old gentle- 
man saw her from the opposite side of the way. 
He started. That bullet-head, that broad, flat 
nose and capacious mouth, were familiar to 
him. Was it possible the abusive Cerberus 
had left her post? Swiftly he retraced his 
steps; quickly he reached 219. Again he as- 
cended the steps, rang the bell, and waited. 
Rang again, and waited—and again. Fiercely, 
loudly, desperately he tugged at the bell. No 
answer, 

Heavens and earth! what kind of people 
lived here? Was it a deaf and dumb asylum ? 

With one last, despairing pull he descended 
the steps. Defeat was in his downcast look, 
despair was in his slow footfall. 
was absolutely, then, denied him. 
no getting in for love nor money. 


This house 
There was 
But as he 
passed the basement window, dejectedly, he 
saw a face that attracted his attention. It was 
yellow and melancholy and mild-eyed. The 

cheek-bones were high, the eyes were long and 
narrow. ‘The fingers that rested upon the win- 

dow-sill had nails of a prodigious length, but 
scrupulously clean. There was neatness about 
the creature, and humility. His pigtail was 

nicely braided, and put up out of the dust in a 
round ball on the top of his head. 

Mr. Savage went down the area steps, and 
looked in the window, smiling benignantly. 
Chang also smiled. Mr. Savage smiled still 
more benignantly, and pointed to the area 
door. 

Chang smiled, but seemed not to understand 
this pantomime. Mr. Savage walked to the 
door, and knocked gently, looking at the win- 
dow appealingly. He waited there a while, 
and knocked again. The door remaining closed, 
he returned to the window. Chang was there, 
still smiling blandly, but vacantly. Mr. Sav- 
age said one word in a low tone. He was sel- 
dom, if ever, profane—he considered it a vul- 
garity—but the word certainly sounded like 
profanity. 

**Can’t get in,” he said, ‘for love nor money!” 

Suddenly it occurred to him that he had not 
shown his bit of gold to Chang. It was the 
color of his skin—even of the balls of his eyes ; 
it might please him somehow. He took it 


from his pocket, and held it out to Chang in- | 


vitingly. Chang looked at it curiously, as if 
he never before had seen any thing like it. 


Then he extended his long-nailed fingers to- | 


ward it. Finding the pane of glass between 
them, he drew back reluctantly. Mr. Savage 
pointed to the door, coaxingly, as he would to 
a child. 
door, and smiled innocently. Mr. Savage went 
to the door, and knocked very gently. Chang 


followed softly, mechanically unloosed the 


chain, and, as Mr. Savage passed into the hall, | 


'a chicken. 


Chang looked in the direction of the | 


he looked after him abstractedly, holding the 
bit of gold in his long, slim hand. ‘*‘ Poor fel- 
low!” said Mr. Savage, ‘‘ it’s almost a shame to 
take advantage of such simplicity.” 

As Mr. Savage went softly up the kitchen 
stairs, Chang put his plaything under his pig- 
tail, relocked the door, and commenced polish- 
ing the tins, 

When Bridget returned they shone marvel- 
ously, so that she could see herself in every 
inch of the dish-pan. ; 

**Och, ye jewel!” she said, again patting his 
pigtail. ‘* How chape ye are at three and six- 
pence a day!” 

Chang turned a yellow-white when she touch- 
ed his pigtail. The Chinese have a reverence 
for this portion of their toilet that perhaps 
Christians do not understand. 

In the mean time Mr. Savage had reached 
the wide corridor that extended the whole 
length of the house. A circular staircase was 
before him, at the top of which beamed a strong 
light. Upon one of the uppermost balusters, 
in the full radiance of this light, there was a 
black object. It was not a cat nor a dog. 
What was it? <A chicken? a jet black chick- 
en? No; fortwo fierce black eyes shone furi- 
ously down upon him with more intelligence 
and malignity than ever gleamed in the eyes of 
The house was frightfully still. 
On either side of the corridor heavy oaken 
doors remained hopelessly closed. Mr. Savage 
paused and looked up again, fascinated by those 
fierce black eyes. 

Suddenly he heard a groan. 
the room on the left. Then a low, sobbing 
sound, and a heavy fall. The old gentleman 
stepped hastily forward, the blood freezing in 
his veins, . 

‘*Murdered! 
‘And I alive!” 

Mr. Savage paused at the heavy oaken door— 
paused, and collected his wits. 

‘Oh, misery!” repeated the agonized voice 
of a woman. ‘‘Murdered! Dead! And I 
alive!” 

Mr. Savage remembered that he was alone 
and unarmed, and prudently stepped into a 
neighboring closet. Almost closing the door, 
he remained perfectly still. Evidently there 
was foul play in this house, and he could do 
nothing, situated as he was, but listen and wait. 
Besides, the crime was committed. There could 
be no help rendered now. 

The sobbing continued, and at intervals he 
heard the heart-rending complaint of the wo- 
man: “Murdered! Dead! And I alive!” 

It might have been a quarter of an hour 
that this continued; and whenever Mr. Savage 
looked up he found the eyes peering curiously 
and savagely down. ‘Then the door on the 
right opened, and he heard the silken rustle of 
a woman’s drapery. ‘There passed close by 
him—so close that he inhaled a delicate, sweet 
perfume—a woman of thirty or thereabout: a 
blonde, with pale yellow hair drawn back from 


It came from 


Dead!” cried a woman’s voice. 
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her forehead, eyes of a deep lustrous violet, a 
small sensitive mouth, and beautiful chin. Her 
hands were white and slim, the nails rosy and 
marvelously shaped. Mr. Savage noticed the 
hands particularly, for she clasped and un- 
clasped them with a movement of sorrow or 
agony. 

She stopped at the door on the left and 
tapped softly. 

‘¢‘ Estelle!” she said; “let me in for a mo- 
ment.” 

A light footstep approached the door—it 
opened, and the woman entered, leaving it ajar. 

“Estelle,” she said, in a tone of grief and 
excitement, ‘‘I have killed him! Estelle, the 
deed is done; but oh! oh! how sorry I am. 
It seems to me that I shall never get over the 
sacrilege of it. Oh,it was fearful! It was too, 
too pitiful!” 

‘Dear aunt,” replied a girlish voice— dear 
Polly, don’t think of it in such a light! It had 
to be, you know—we needed the money so 
much !” 

‘* But you don’t know, Estelle—you can’t tell 
how wretchedly I feel about it. I was so fond 
of him—I had just begun to be so interested in 
him.” 

“ And I too, Polly. I did admire him so 
much !” 

‘*And I could have managed it, Estelle. If 
I had only had time I could have let him live! 
But I was compelled to do it immediately, and 
now he is dead! Let me go back, Estelle; I 
must be alone—I am heart-broken!” 

‘*Dear aunt—dear Polly, I am so sorry for 
you!” 

The drapery rustled by the closet again, the 








head, from under which a mop of reddish hair 
fell almost to his shoulders. His face was 
flaming red, even to the tip of his nose, and 
across his cheek was a deeper stain—a smear 
that was crimson, yes, blood-red! 

“ Polly,” shouted this new apparition, ‘‘ Pol- 
ly, Polly, pretty Poll!” 

“Caw!” cried the discordant voice of the bird 
by his side. 

“Shut up, Mephistopheles!” 
“Polly, Polly!” 

** Caw, caw !” cried the bird. 

“Tf you don’t shut up, ‘Totty, I'll wring your 
neck.—Polly! Come, Polly, come! why drive 
me to necessity? Come,I tell you! Poll-e-e-e! 
Now, Polly,” he continued to shout, ‘‘if you 
don't come out, I'll commence to count! Polly, 
will you?—one. Polly, will you?—two, Polly, 

| will you ?—three /” 

| Crash, bang, came an immense billet of wood 
bumping down the stairs! 

| ‘The door on the right opened, the blonde ap- 
| peared on the threshold. No longer pale—two 
angry spots burned on either cheek. 

| **Idiot!” she said, in a voice of suppressed 
lrage. ‘ Wretch of infamy, what do you want ?” 
| ** Loveliest and best,” he cried, leaning over 
the balusters, ‘‘I want a leg! You'll find one 
|in your room there. Polly, beloved, don’t 
bring me the leg of a boy this time—one of a 
man, sweetest, muscular and well formed !” 

‘* It’s just like your carelessness, leaving them 
lying about in that way! They’re all rotting 

| away, and the rats have been nibbling them !” 
‘* Never mind, charmer; there’s plenty more 
where they came from !” 
‘*Shiftless imbecile! Heaven knows what 


said the man, 


sweet perfume fell under his nostrils, the door | will be the result of your criminal carelessness. 
on the right closed, and Mr. Savage remained | If I coined my very heart’s blood into money it 
terror-stricken, bewildered. Before he could | would all go the same way!” 


even collect his faculties the voice of the girl in | 
the room on the left was heard again : 

“Murdered! Dead! And I alive!” 

Mr. Savage felt cold to the marrow of his 
bones. What crime had been committed by 
these two delicate women ?—these creatures, 
whose nearness was to him a charm in spite of 
himself. Whom had this pale, passionate blonde 
killed, and whom did this girlish Estelle lament 
so pitiably? A question shaped itself in his 
mind, but faltered on his lips. The one word, 
‘“‘Fred,” escaped them. Then he sank back, 
livid and trembling, in his closet. Fred was 
young and lovable and interesting. Fred had 
money, a watch, diamond pinand studs. Great 
Heaven! could such a thing be possible? Fer- 
ret, the lawyer, had said this was the only house 
Fred frequented, and the inmates were a queer 
set. Ah, the word queer was too mild! 

As Mr. Savage leaned back in his closet, 
plunged in this painful reverie, a door open- 
ed on the upper floor; he raised his eyes, and 
there, by the side of the malignant creature 
with the black eyes, stood a man! A loose 
dressing-gown hung about him in awkward 
folds, a scarlet cap rested on the back of his 


Polly disappeared for a moment, and soon 
| went up the stairs with a burden that struck a 
chill to the bones of Mr. Savage. What, then, 
| was this sanguinary monster? A devourer of 
| human legs! Gracious Heavens! perhaps this 
|new dainty was the leg of his beloved Fred. 
And these two women pitied and deplored, 
hated and abhorred, this horrible infirmity, but 
fed it unscrupulously. A cold sweat burst from 
the pores of the horrified Mr. Savage. He felt 
like Fatima in the fatal closet of Blue Beard. 
Dearly had he paid for his curiosity. Almost 
a groan burst from his lips. This, then, was the 
burden that had rested on Fred’s mind. Lured 
|to this fearful den, fascinated and inthralled by 
| these women, he had fallen a prey to their in- 
| famous wiles, and now perhaps he was foully 
| murdered, his poor bones nibbled by noxious 
| reptiles, Mr. Savage clinched his teeth to keep 
|silence. He resolved upon an immediate re- 
treat, but determined to return with a corps of 
|police. These crimes should be known and 
|avenged. But upon stepping forward he found, 
almost under his feet, Mephistopheles, the crow! 
“Caw!” cried the creature, and Mr. Savage 
} started with dismay. ‘‘ Caw, caw, caw!” 
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Mr. Savage endeavored to thrust the bird 
aside, but it ruffled its feathers, hopped up and 
down, and screeched defiantly. 

‘«The divil seize the black baste,” said Bridg- 
et from the kitchen. ‘*What’s the matther 
with him now?” 

“Caw, caw, caw!” screamed the bird, loud- 
er than ever. 

** Toffy, silence there 9g 
from the upper floor. 

“Caw, caw!” shrieked Mephistopheles, dash- 
ing himself against the closet door. 

Polly appeared from her room, pale again 
and composed. 

“What is it, Mephistopheles ?” she said, ma- 
jestically. 

*¢ Poor Toffy !” said the musical voice of Es- 
telle; ‘‘what’s the matter with poor Toffy ?” 

**Caw, caw!” screamed the crow, becoming 
more and more furious and excited. 


shouted the monster 


**T’ll tell you what,” said the monster from | 


above, ‘‘there’s somebody in that closet.” 

Such a sudden scuttling of petticoats then 
took place as was wonderful to see. Polly re- 
treated to her door-way, Estelle fairly barred 
herself in, and Bridget remained on the kitchen 
stair-way. 

“Tf it ain’t a ghost I'll tackle it,” said Bridg- 
et; ‘but I’ve known for this many a day that 
Tofty was a divil; and, be gorra, it might be the 
ould gintleman himself come afther him!” 

“Tf you're not cowardly as well as lazy,” 
said Polly to the monster, ‘‘ you'll come down 
and see.” 

Then a heavy, lounging step was heard on 
the stairs, and down came the sanguinary vil- 
lain. 

Mr. Savage knew then that his time was 
come. In a moment a sad retrospection oc- 
cupied his mind, as it will that of a drowning 
man. He even thought of his legs, and for the 
first time in his life regretted that they were 
more than ordinarily well-shaped and muscular 
for one of his years. Having breathed one 
short prayer, Mr. Savage opened the door, and 
confronted his adversaries. 

** Murderers,” he said, “do your worst! 
Add my poor body to the rest of your victims. 
My nephew has already fallen a prey to your 
infamy. I am but an old man, and do not 
dread to follow him!” 

Mr. Savage folded his arms, and looked about 
him with grim defiance. Surprise and conster- 
nation fell upon the group of listeners. The 


sanguinary monster cast a look upon Polly sig- | 


nificant and suggestive. 
thing behind his hand. 

** Poor old man!” said Polly; ‘‘ he’s so hand- 
some and so becomingly dressed. I’m so sorry 
for him, 'Tom.” 

** Ah, madam,” said Mr. Savage, ‘‘since you 
have commenced to pity me, I know what I 
may expect. Even thus you deplored the fate 
of your last victim. He was young and lovable, 
but you killed him, nevertheless !” 

‘** What ‘ll we do with him?” said Tom. 


He whispered some- 
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‘* How did the craythur get in?” said Bridg- 
et. ‘*He was at the door this morning, but I 
put him away wid a flea in his ear.” 

** Shall I let him go, Poil?” said Tom. 

“Ah no; let's keep him for a while, and see 
what we can do with him,” said Polly; and ac- 
cordingly Tom sprang suddenly forward, and 
opening the door of a little room, thrust Mr, 
Savage in, and locked the door upon the out- 
side. Five minutes after the house was as still 
as ever. Mr. Savage gave himself up for lost. 
This, then, was one of those dens of crime and 
horror at which the world grew pale. He did 
not dare look at the walls of his prison, fearing 
they would narrow about him. He feared to 
take a step forward, feeling certain that the 
sarpet concealed atrap-door. How would they 
kill him? he wondered. One thing was certain 
—they'd manage it skillfully to save his legs. 

Gracious Heavens! was he, then, to die ? 

The old gentleman raised the hat from his 
head and wiped the perspiration from his fore- 
head. His knees trembled beneath him. 
And yet he was not a coward, If it had been 
the will of Heaven that he should die an open, 
commonplace death, he could have met it like 
a man—as one who has no crime upon his con- 
science. But to be caught in this horrible 
trap and butchered! The thought was terri- 
ble! Every moment the love of life grew 
stronger within him. He looked about him 
despairingly. Then he listened attentively. 
He thought he heard a peculiar step. It was 
low and shuffling; not only these, but soft and 
dragging; it. was the step of Chang. The 
features of Mr. Savage immediately lost their 
terrified expression, a gleam of hope shone in 
his face. He took from his pocket a piece of 
gold and thrust it beneath the door, just far 
enough to be perceptible without being avail- 
able. 

But the step of Chang went on. The heart 
of Mr. Savage sank within him. His gold was 
exhausted, and he feared a greenback wouldn't 
seem like a toy in the eyes of the Chinese. 
Nevertheless, he placed a five-dollar greenback 
by the side of the gold piece. 

Chang opened the front-door and commenced 

polishing the knobs. Once in a while he 
looked at the pretty gold piece and the funny 
paper with pictures on it under the door by his 
side. Then he gazed abstractedly about him 
with his mild, melancholy eyes. The spacious 
corridor was dark and still. Chang walked 
slowly to the room that contained Mr. Savage. 
Innocently he turned the key inthe lock. Out 
| darted poor Mr. Savage—out the door and 
down the street. Chang picked up the play- 
things from under his feet and shut the door 
of the room. He seemed to like the paper 
with funny pictures on it almost as well as he 
did the gold piece. He put them both under 
his pigtail, and went on polishing the knobs. 
| How they did shine when Bridget came up the 
stairs ! 


**Och, ye darlint! More power to your 
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elbow!” she said, and again patted his pigtail ‘*My God!” said Fred, in a whisper, ‘he’s 
approvingly. And again did the poor savage | gone mad.” 
shrink from this familiarity. | *‘*No,” said Mr. Savage, “I ain’t mad, al- 


Out darted poor Mr. Savage, breathlessly, | though I’ve had enough to make me so. Do 
wildly. His gray hairs streamed behind him. | you doubt the existence of all these things? 
His eyes wore a strained, eager, expression. | Go to 219 Blank Street, and you'll find them.” 
People gazed upon him wonderingly. At last When his uncle mentioned this number and 
he reached Fred’s lodgings. Stumbling up| this street, Fred’s face shone with a sudden 
the stairs, when he reached the landing he saw | light; a color flamed into his check. ‘‘ 219,” 
a light in the front-room. His heart com-| he repeated, softly. 
menced to beat wildly. Who lighted the gas? ‘© Yes, 219,” replied his uncle. ‘I've been 
Surely not his boy, his beloved lad! If he was | there to-day.” 
yet alive—if they had both escaped! Hestag-| ‘‘ You!” cried Fred. ‘* And why did you go 
gered forward, opened the door, and saw Fred | there? and how did you get in?” 
sitting in his arm-chair, his feet on the window- Now these were embarrassing questions. Mr. 
sill, smoking his meerschaum! The poor old | Savage was compelled then to own that he had 
gentleman fell upon his nephew's neck and | played the spy. It had a nasty sound about it 
sobbed outright. that jarred upon the old gentleman grievously. 

‘‘ My boy! my dear lad!” he cried. ‘‘ Alive | But did not the end in this case justify the 
and well!” | means ? 

Fred’s meerschaum fell to the ground, and At all events, the story must be told. And 
broke in pieces on the floor. He got upon his /| told it was, thoroughly and graphically. Mr. 
feet, still with his uncle’s arms about him. | Savage, having drunk his brandy-and-water, 

“ Why, uncle!” he said; ‘* Uncle Sol! what | resting in comfortable security in his arm-chair, 
can be the matter ?” with Fred for an auditor, entered into the spir- 

“Oh, Fred, my boy!” gasped the old gentle- | it of the narrative. He described the frowzy 
man. ‘*Such an escape! Thank God, we are | Cerberus, the innocent and child-like Chang, the 
both alive and well! Such an escape!” | pale, lustrous-eyed Polly, the musical- voiced 

‘*A railroad accident ?” said Fred, forcing | Kstelle, the diabolical Mephistopheles, and the 
his uncle into the arm-chair, and taking his hat | sanguinary Tom. 


and gloves. | The old gentleman was so taken up with his 
““ Worse than that, Fred; far worse.” story that he failed to notice its effect upon 
“A garroter?” Fred asked, taking off his| Fred. At first his nephew was inclined to 

uncle’s boots, and loosening his neck-tie. | laugh, then to be grave, and at last an expres- 
‘* Worse, oh, much worse!” gasped the old sion of vexed perplexity rested upon his face. 

gentleman. | His uncle waxed impatient with his contin- 
‘But what brought you to town?” said | ued silence, 

Fred, mixing for his uncle a glass of brandy-| ‘* Do you mean to say, Sir,” he cried, “ that 





and-water. you are indifferent to the horrors I have de- 
“Ah!” sighed Mr. Savage; ‘‘it’s a long| scribed? Can you listen unmoved to scenes 
story, Fred. But you shall hear it all, my/| like these going on in the heart of a Christian 
boy. Ifyou had only been as candid with me| community? What do you mean, Fred, by 
as I shall be with you, I should not have seen | staring in that stupid way? Haven't you been 
this terrible day. But I won’t complain; since | listening to me?” 
you are saved, I won't complain.” | **Ye-es, Sir,” stammered Fred, collecting his 
Mr. Savage paused, and looked at his neph-| faculties. ‘‘I—I am so horrified that I don’t 
ew. Certainly Fred was exceedingly handsome. | know what to say or do. I—I’d like to think 
As he stood there, flushed and expectant, he | it over, Sir. Would you mind, Uncle Sol, if I 
looked like a young Apollo. Mr. Savage look- | went out for a little walk ?” 
ed upon him, and took a long breath of relief.| _ ‘“‘ Now, Fred, my boy,” said his uncle, quite 
How did he ever escape with such legs? he | satisfied with his nephew’s emotion, ‘‘ don’t let 
thought. There was altogether an appetizing | the matter excite you too much. By the prov- 
look about his nephew that would have tempt- | idence of God and the guileless simplicity of 
ed a cannibal. | that Chinese, I have escaped, probably, a fear- 
‘*What do you think of a monster that de-| ful death. Heaven knows what crimes have 
vours human legs?” said Mr. Savage. been committed in that house, or how deep the 
Fred started, and looked at his uncle in| cellars may be with human gore and the bones 
amazement. of their victims! But to-morrow the whole 
“And a pale, yellow-haired woman that | matter shall be thoroughly investigated. To- 
murders people, and gets broken-hearted with | night I must strive to restore repose to my shat- 
remorse ?” tered nerves. Of course, my boy, go out for a 
Fred grew pale, and still stared at his uncle. | walk; the air will do you good. But return 
“ And a girl with a voice like an angel, that | early and get to bed, so that we shall be pre- 
shrieks about somebody being murdered, and | pared for the morning. As for me, I shall get 
leaving her alive—and a devil inside of a bird | to bed immediately.” 
for a watch-dog—and a room with a trap-door?” Mr. Savage went to bed, and, what with ex- 
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citement, fatigue, and brandy-and-water, soon 
snored lustily. Fred made an elaborate toilet, 
and then went out. He walked rapidly across 
town, and reaching ——— Street, stopped at 219. 
One would scarcely have known the house for 
the gloomy and repelling mansion of the morn- 
ing. Lights gleamed from the windows; sounds 
of revelry and mirth were heard from the first 
story; the great hall door was opened wide, 
leaving the pretty little vestibule, with its lace 
and curtains, the inviting portal. 

Fred ran lightly up the steps, and through 
the vestibule, pausing for a moment at the door 
of the room on the right. A girlish laugh fell 
upon his ear, and in a moment a flush of emo- 
tion sprang into his face. ‘Then he entered. 
The scene before him was alluring. 

A lofty room, brilliantly lighted, warmly car- 
peted, tastefully furnished. In its centre a din- 
ing-table, upon which, the heavier articles being 
removed, there rested a dainty repast of fruits 
and pastries. At one corner gleamed a de- 
canter of wine and some half-filled glasses. At 
this table sat two charming women and a man, 
One of the women—a blonde, with lustrous eyes 
of a deep violet, pale, high brow, and hair of a 
faint golden color—went over to Fred, and put 
out to him a charming hand. The man, of per- 
haps thirty-five, in a negligent toilet of drab 
pants and vest, brown velvet coat, and flowing 
neckerchief, raised high his glass of wine, 

‘«¢ A la bonne heure!” he cried. ‘Dinner is 
over, but Bridget shall fetch you in a plate.” 

The other woman, a girl of perhaps twenty, 
with eyes like stars, a warm olive skin, and hair 
falling in thick curls upon a beautiful neck, 
scarcely arose from her chair; but her eyes 
were full of a tender and questioning interest. 

“Come, Fred,” said Tom, ‘‘ have a glass of 
wine:” 

‘*No,” said Fred; averting his eyes from the 
beautiful brunette, while a hot flush leaped into 
his cheek. ‘‘ Before I ever touch my lips to a 
morsel in this house again I must have an ex- 
planation! Nobody is fonder of a joke than I 
am. ‘The untrammeled freedom of our lives 
here has been very pleasant to me; but there 
is a limit to every thing. The dearest person 
in the world to me, except one, has been ex- 
posed to the most agonizing terror and wanton 
insult in this house to-day. To amuse an idle 


moment, you have condescended to torture the | 


kindest, the best creature in the world.” 
** Hold there!” 
words. 


“Those are hard 
Be 


said Tom. 
What the deuce do you mean? 
kind enough to explain as you go along.” 

‘*T have only to say that the old gentleman 
for whose benefit the comedy was enacted here 
to-day at two o’clotk was my uncle,” 

Tom looked at Polly, Polly looked at Estelle. 

**T can't make him ont,” said Tom. ‘* What 
does he mean ?” 

“Do you deny, then,” said Fred, “that at 
two o'clock to day you put on an old dressing- 
gown and scarlet cap, smeared a streak of red 
paint over your face, and, throwing a billet of 


wood down the stairs, called for the leg of a 
man, well-formed and muscular ?” 

Tom reddened a little. 

‘*Of course I don’t,” he said. ‘‘I was in a 
confounded hurry finishing a picture, and | 
wanted a model. The legs were in Polly’s 
room, and when she’s writing you might as well 
try to arouse the dead. As for my toilet, you'll 
allow me to choose that for myself, I suppose. 
A man’s house is his castle.” 

“But how about Polly and Estelle?” said 
Fred, his voice softening. ‘* Why in the world 


did Polly declare to Estelle that she had mur- 
dered a man, and was heart-broken about it 2?” 
“*Oh, Fred, you goose!” said Polly. “I was 


in the very height of my novel, when they de- 
clared I must kill my hero to make an effect, 
Just fancy how wretchedly I felt about it! I 
only went in where Estelle was studying her 
part to get a little consolation from her.” 

Estelle started; a look of half amusement 
and half vexation stole over her face. 

‘*You don’t mean to say, Fred, you heard 
me practicing for the rehearsal to-morrow ?” 

“TI didn’t,” said Fred; ‘‘but my uncle did! 
He was in the closet yonder!” 

‘““The insane gentleman!” burst from the 
lips of the three. ‘‘We thought he was a lu- 
natic, and shut him up in the room until we 
could make some inquiries about him. Half 
an hour after he was gone! How the deuce 
did he get out ?” 

‘*Then it was not a joke upon the old gen- 
tleman? I thought you couldn’t be capable of 
such cruelty. I beg your pardon, Tom; you 
know I never intrude upon you in the middle 
of the day, and I thought you had got the 
whole thing up as a joke!” 

‘““A joke!” repeated Tom. “By Jove! he 
frightened us as much as we did him. We 
thought he was a maniac. How the deuce did 
he get out ?” 

‘* How did he get in?” said Polly. 
ly Bridget did not—” 

‘* No, indeed,” said Fred; ‘ she even refused 
a five-dollar gold piece; you must have hired 
something new in the way of a servant. My 
uncle described a mild-eyed melancholy creat- 
ure, with a yellow skin, and long, narrow 
eyes—” 

“Ah!” said Polly. 

‘* With an innocent, abstracted gaze, and a 
smile that was—” 

*¢ Child-like and bland,” said Tom. 

‘*Exactly,” said Fred. ‘‘ He didn’t seem to 
know the nature of gold except as a plaything ; 
but when he opened the door to see what it was 
my uncle slipped in—” 

“Oh, Polly, Polly!” 
back in his chair. 

‘** Biddy wanted him so much, Tom,” said 
Polly; ‘‘ only three and sixpence a day, dear!” 

“Ruined by Chinese cheap labor!” murmur- 
ed Tom. 

“And although,” pursued Fred, “my un- 
cle’s gold was exhausted when you had secured 


** Sure- 


sighed Tom, sinking 
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him in the room, the creature seemed to like 
the pictures on a greenback just as well. 
While he was admiring one of them my uncle 
slipped out.” 

‘¢* That heathen Chinee!’” sighed Tom. 

‘‘ He came to my lodgings more dead than 
alive.” 

‘Poor old boy! How the deuce did you 
manage it ?” 

“J didn’t manage it at all; I thought first 
I'd come down here and see you.” * 

‘*] don’t suppose he'll take to us now,” said 
Tom. ‘I’m afraid it’s all up with you and 
Estelle.” 

“If I thought that,” said Fred, ‘‘ I'd go out 
and shoot myself!” Estelle moved a little 
nearer to him, and put her hand softly upon 
his, as it lay on the table. Fred grasped it 
fervently. ‘* You'll be faithful to me,” he said ; 
‘faithful and fond, even if my uncle does 
prove a little obdurate ?” 

*¢ Of course she will,” said Polly. ‘* Come, 
Fred, cheer up. ‘Tom, don’t get stupid! 
Where's the use in having genius if we can’t 
tide over a little scrape of this kind? Come; 
let’s consult together.” | 

“*T tell you what,” said Tom, casting a look 
of genuine admiration upon his wife, “if Polly 
takes the matter in hand it’s all right.” Then 
they drew their chairs closer together, and the 
result of the consultation was that Fred left the 
house with a more hopeful countenance. 

Mr. Savage slept soundly all night; but when 
he got up and dressed himself he looked about 
him in vexation, and called to his nephew that 
he had lost his gold-headed cane. ‘‘I left it 
in that den of infamy,” he said; ‘‘ I remember 
it now. It is on the floor of that room with 
the trap-door. We must go to the chief of po- 
lice, Fred, the first thing this morning.” 

‘Certainly, uncle,” said Fred; and while a 
comfortable breakfast was preparing he handed 
his uncle a new novel to look over. The old 
gentleman was soon deep in its pages, and kept 
it by his side when his chocolate was poured out. | 

“A charming thing,” he said, tapping the 
cover; “fresh and pure and wholesome. I'll 
take it down in the country with me, Fred.” 

‘**T’m happy enough to be acquainted with the 
authoress,”’ said Fred. 

‘*You don’t tell meso! Some sharp-visaged 
virago, with short hair and spectacles ?” 

Quite the contrary. She’s a charming 
woman, gentle and winning.” 

“Td like to see her,” said Mr. Savage. 
But the first thing to be attended to is this 
terrible nest of criminals.” 

“Of course,” said Fred. But on their way 
downtown Fred proposed that they should step 
into one of the galleries. His uncle, who had 
been in his time an amateur, willingly assented. 

He was immediately attracted by a little cab- 
inet picture before which Fred had paused. 

‘*There’s delicacy and force in that little 
thing,” said Mr. Savage. ‘‘ I’ve a mind to buy 
it, Fred, if I can get it reasonable enough.” 


} 





‘“‘T think you can,” said his nephew, ‘for I 
know the artist is hard up just now. Tom 
Ingoldsby’s a capital fellow, but he’s something 
of a spendthrift. He’s the husband of the 
authoress I was speaking to you about this 
morning. 

‘*You must introduce me, Fred; I'd like it 
of all things,” 

** We'd have a capital chance this morning, 
if it wasn’t for this other matter. Mrs. In- 
goldsby’s niece is studying for the stage, and 
they’ve given me tickets for a private rehearsal 
this morning. There'll be lots of nice people 
there. If we only had time we could go.” 

Now if there was one thing above another 
that Mr. Savage liked it was the drama; and 
this rehearsal, which would be attended by all 
sorts of nice people, seemed very tempting to 
him. 

‘*T suppose,” he said, turning to his nephew, 
‘*we might put the other matter off for a few 
hours ?” 

“To tell the truth,” said Fred, “it’s very 
difficult to see the chief of police at this hour 
in the day.” 

‘* We'll go to the rehearsal,” said Mr. Savage. 

They had scarcely entered the hall when « 
gentleman, elaborately and carefully dressed, 
approached them, and Fred presented him to 
his uncle as Mr. Ingoldsby, the artist. . 

Mr. Savage shook hands with him warmly, 
complimented him upon his picture in the gal- 
lery, but looked at him a little fixedly. It 
seemed to the old gentleman that his face was 
a little familiar to him, 

‘* My wife’s behind the scenes,” said the art- 
ist; ‘* suppose we sit together.” 

Then they sat down, and while waiting for 
the performance to commence, entered into 
conversation. Immediately the old gentleman 
plunged into the subject that most occupied his 
mind, and detailed his adventufe of the previous 
day to his new acquaintance, 

Mr. Ingoldsby appeared stricken with horror. 

‘*Tt’s my duty to see to this matter at once,” 
concluded Mr. Savage; ‘‘my first visit after 
leaving this hall shall be to that house with a 
corps of police.” 

“T live down that way,” said the artist; 
“Tl go with you.” 

Then the curtain went up. 

Nothing could exceed the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Savage greeted the young aspirant 
for Thespian honors. He declared he had 
never seen a sweeter, a purer face; that her 
voice was the voice of an angel. It reminded 
him somehow of a girl that had died long ago 
in the bloom of her youth, but whose memory 
would be green in the heart of Mr. Savage till 
it was cold in death. Tears came into his eyes, 
his voice trembled with emotion. He shouted, 
he pounded with his feet—how he regretted 
his gold-headed cane! 

‘*T left a valuable memento in that den yes- 
terday,” he said, turning to the artist, ‘‘on the 
floor of the room with the trap-door.” 
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“ Pp wine the: C dabei! suggested Mr. ie 
golds sby. 

“Not all, said Mr. 
poor creature wouldn’t know dw 

The play reached its climax ; the young act- | 
supposing her to foully mur- 
dered, fell upon the stage in an agony of grief. | 

“Murdered! Dead!” cried the 
voice. ‘* And I alive!” 

Mr. Savage looked about him, bewildered. | 
““T’ve ce vertatally seen this play before,” he said, 

The rehearsal was over. Every body pro-| 
nounced it a perfect success; but as they were | 
about leaving the hall Mr. Savage started, and | 
clutched the arm of his nephew. 

“Hah!” he cried, looking upon a graceful, 
majestic figure approaching them. ‘‘ Gracious 
Heaven! it’s the murderess of 219!” 

** Nonsense,” said the artist; ‘‘it’s my wife, 
Mrs. Ingoldsby.” 
** The — the 
Savage. 

Of 
duce you, uncle.” 

“*I—I should be happy,” said Mr. Savage, 
still staring upon her with distended eyes; | 
“but surely the resemblance is startling.” 

Polly’s charming face, her luminous eyes, 
were very pleasing to the old gentleman—her 
low voice sounded excellently in his ears; but 
when, Fred and Tom walking behind them, she 
took his arm, and they walked down the street | 
together, he could not divest himself of an in- 
creasing nervousness. 

‘*T thought your last novel a charming thing,” 
he said, by way of opening the conversation. 

“I'm ve glad,” said Polly; ‘‘but I like 
the one in press much better—only they would | 
make me kill my hero. You can’t tell how | 
badly I felt about it, dear Mr. Savage; I felt | 
as if I had committed a saiielen: I went into 
Estelle’s room, Where she was practicing her 
part, and complained to her bitterly about it. 
I suppose I’m a goose; but I always get so in- 
terested in my own creations.” 

*“*T—] think that’s natural,” 


at Sir,” Savage; ‘‘the| 


value of it.” 


ress. lover be 


musical 


” 


authoress?” stammered Mr. 


course,” said Fred. ‘*Let me intro- 


Sav- | 
° ° | 
age, gazing with bewilderment upon the un-| 


said Mr. 
gloved hand that lay upon his arm. It was a 
pretty hand, with taper fingers and rosy nails ; 
but the old gentleman looked upon it with a| 
species of petrifaction. 

“* My husband is just the same with his pic- 
tures,’ continued Polly. ‘‘One would think 
the whole world hung breathless upon his fin- 
ishing asketch; and he scarcely eats or drinks 
while he is at work. He wears an old dressing- | 
gown, a scarlet cap, and just as likely as not 
there'll be a streak of paint over his face—” 

**Hah!” said Mr, Savage, starting. 

*““Yes, indeed,” pursued Polly, laughing | 
heartily ; ‘‘and then he shouts over the balus- 
ters for his models, and that does make me so 
enraged, for you know I'm busy too, and I 
hate to be bothered. Why, yesterday I scarce- 


ly heard him calling me till he threw a billet | 


of wood down the stairs.” 


| all labor And enjoy ourselves, 


| you to be fond of her. 


| 
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Mr. Seiten om his hand nervously through 
his abundant white hair, and wiped the perspi 
ration from his forehead, 

“ Dear, said Polly, ‘*I don’t know 
what any one would think if they happened in 
upon us unawares. But, of course, we take 
good care that nothing of that kind happens. 
Biddy’s the faithfulest creature in the world, 
and what with bolts and bars and chains, we're 
perfectly secure. In the evening we put aside 
Won't you dine 
with us to-night, Mr. Savage? We'll be so 
glad, for I want to introduce you to my niece 
Estelle ; there’s a particular reason why I want 
You'll come, won’t you ?” 

tammered Mr. Savage. 

‘*Now, Mr. Savage,” said Polly, coaxingly, 
‘*vou mustn’t refuse. Justa little dinner, sans 
you know; there won’t be any one 
present except us, unless it’s Toffy, the crow. 
We live at 219 Blank Street.” 

Mr. Savage dropped the arm of his compan- 
ion. He turned red and pale by turns. 

‘‘Madam,” he said—‘‘ my dear madam, I’ve 
made an awful ass of myself! I—I—” Mr. 
Savage absolutely trembled. 

‘* Dear Mr. Savage,” said Polly, in the most 


dear,” 


‘*T—J] think not,” s 


cérémonie, 


| duleet of entreaties, and taking his arm again 
| caressingly, 


**T’m so sorry, oh, so sorry! We 
wanted you to be so fond of us all; and now, 
just because you happened upon us in that un- 
lucky moment, and we were idiots enough to 
think you were wandering in your mind, you'll 


| never care for us again!” 


“J—I think you are an angel, madam; I do 
indeed,” faltered the poor old gentleman. 
“ But I—I'm afraid I’ve committed an unpar- 
donable outrage.” 

“Why, certainly not!” said Polly. ‘* What 
more natural than that you = desire to 


know all about your nephew? ear Mr. Say- 


| age, you'll come to-night, won't you?” 


And Mr. § savage, with a sigh half of satisfae- 
tion and half of embarrassment, promised he'd 
come. 

Who can describe the emotions of Mr. Sav- 
age when he again entered 219? Who can 
depict the rapture of Fred, the amusement of 
Tom, the delight of Polly, the joy of Estelle, 
the rage of Toffy, the amazement of Bridget, 
and the mild abstraction of Chang? 

‘‘ By-the-way,” said Tom, “we found your 
gold-headed cane.” 

‘In the trunk of that wicked Chang, 
Polly. 

“Poor lad!” said Mr. § 
the shining gold head.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Tom; “ he said it was ‘ muchee 
goodee.’” 

Estelle did not go upon the stage. She and 
Fred were married in the fall. ‘Tom liked the 
lakes and mountains so well that he took the 
whole family down on a visit to Mr. Savage to 
| get some sketches. 

But of all the Bohemian household Mr, Sav- 
| age’s favorite was Polly. 
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‘ WAWBURY, AS I'M A LIVING SINNER!” 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE AMERICAN BARON. 


A T any other time Mrs. Willoughby would 
tA perhaps have manceuvred Minnie out of 
the room; but on the present occasion the ad- 
vent of the Italian was an inexpressible relief. 
Mrs. Willoughby was not prepared for a scene 
like this. The manners, the language, and the 
acts of Rufus K. Gunn had filled her with sim- 
ple horror. She was actually bewildered, and | 
her presence of mind was utterly gone. As for 
Minnie, she was quite helpless, and sat, looking | 
frightened. The Baron Atramonte might have 
been one of the excellent of the earth—he might 
have been brave and loyal and just and true and | 
tender, but his manner was one to which they | 
were unaccustomed, and consequently Mrs. 
Willoughby was quite overcome. 

The arrival of Girasole, therefore, was greet- | 
ed by her with joy. She at once rose to meet | 
him, and could not help infusing into her greet- | 
ing a warmth which she had never shown him 
before. Girasole’s handsome eyes sparkled 
with delight, and when Mrs. Willoughby point- 
edly made way for him to seat himself next to 
Minnie his cup of joy was full. Mrs. Wil- | 
loughby’s only idea at that moment was to 
throw some obstacle between Minnie and that 
** dreadful person” who claimed her as his own, | 
and had taken such shocking liberties. She | 
did not know that Girasole was in Rome, and 
now accepted his arrival at that opportune mo- | 
ment as something little less than providential. | 
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And now, actuated still by the idea of throw- 
ing further obstacles between Minnie and the 
Baron, she herself went over to the latter, 
and began a series of polite remarks about the 
weather and about Rome; while Girasole, eager 
to avail himself of his, unexpected privilege, 
conversed with Minnie in a low voice in his 
broken English. 

This arrangement was certainly not very 
agreeable to the Baron. His flow of spirits 
seemed to be checked at once, and his volu- 
bility ceased. He made only monosyllabic an- 
swers to Mrs. Willoughby’s remarks, and his 
eyes kept wandering over beyond her to Min- 
nie, and scrutinizing the Italian who was thus 
monopolizing her at the very moment when he 
was beginning to havea ‘‘realizing sense” of her 
presence. “He looked puzzled. He could not 
understand it at all. He felt that some wrong 
was done by somebody. He fell into an un- 
gracious mood. He hated the Italian who had 
thus come between him and his happiness, and 
who chatted with Minnie, in his abominable 
broken English, just like an old acquaintance. 
He couldn’t understand it. He felt an unpleas- 
ant restraint thrown over him, and began to 
meditate a departure, and a call at some more 
favorable time later in the evening. But he 
wanted to have a few more words with “ Min,” 
and so he tried to “sit out” the Italian. 

But the Italian was as determined as the 
American. It was the first chance that he had 
had to get a word with Minnie since he was in 


| Milan, and he was eager to avail himself of it. 


Mrs, Willoughby, on her part, having thus dis- 
comfited the Baron, was not unmindful of the 
other danger; so she moved her seat to a posi- 
tion near enough to overlook and check Gira- 


| sole, and then resumed those formal, chilling, 


heartless, but perfectly polite remarks which 
she had been administering to the Baron since 
Girasole’s arrival. 

At length Mrs. Willoughby began to be dread- 
fully bored, and groaned in spirit over the sit- 


| uation in which Minnie had placed herself, and 
| racked her brains to find some way of retreat 


from these two determined lovers, who thus set 
at naught the usages of society for their own 
convenience. She grewindignant. She won- 
dered if they would ever go. She wondered if 
it were not possible to engage the Count and 


| the Baron in a conversation by themselves, and, 
| under cover of it, withdraw. Finally she began 


to think whether she would not be justified in 


| being rude to them, since they were so incon- 


siderate. She thought over this, and was rap- 
idly coming to the decision that some act of 
rudeness was her only hope, when, to her im- 
mense relief, the servant entered and announced 
Lord Hawbury. 

The entrance of the welcome guest into the 
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room where the unwelcome ones were seated 
was to Mrs. Willoughby like light in a dark 
place. To Minnie also it brought immense re- 
lief in her difficult position. The ladies rose, 
and were about to greet the new-comer, when, 
to their amazement, the Baron sprang forward, 
caught Lord Hawbury’s hand, and wrung it 
over and over again with the most astonishing 
vehemence. 

‘*Hawbury, as I'm a living sinner! 
deration! Good 
again! Darn it all, Hawbury, this is real good! 
And how well you look! How are you? All 
right, and right side up? Who'd have thought 
it? It ain’t you, really, now, is it? Darn me 

You're 
Yes, Sir. 


Thun- 
Where did you come from ? 


if I ever was so astonished in my life! 
the last man I’d have expected. 
You may bet high on that.” 

** Ah, really,” said Hawbury, ‘‘ my dear fel- 
low! Flattered, I’m sure. 
with you? 


And how goes it 
Deuced odd place to find you, old 
And I’m deuced glad to see you, you 
know, and all that sort of thing.” 

And he wrung the Baron’s hand quite 
heartily as the other wrung his; 


boy. 


as 
and the ex- 
pression on his face was of as much cordiality 
and pleasure as that upon the face of the other. 
Then Hawbury greeted the ladies, and apolo- 
gized by stating that the Baron was a very old 
and tried friend, whom he had not seen for 
years; which intelligence surprised Mrs. Wil- 
loughby greatly, and brought a faint ray of 
something like peace to poor Minnie. 

The ladies were not imprisoned much lon- 
ger. Girasole threw a black look at Lord 
Hawbury, and retreated. After a few moments’ 
chat Hawbury also retired, and made the Baron 
go with him. And the Baron went without 
any urging. He insisted, however, on shaking 
hands heartily with both of the ladies, especial- 
ly Minnie, whose poor little hand he nearly 
crushed into a pulp; and to the latter he whis- 
pered the consoling assurance that he would 
come to see her on the following day. After 
which he followed his friend out. 

Then he took Hawbury over to his own quar- 
ters, and Hawbury made himself very much at 
home in a rocking-chair, which the Baron re- 
garded as the pride and joy and glory of his 
room. 

*“*By Jove!” cried Hawbury. “This is 
deuced odd, do you know, old chap; and I can’t 
imagine how the mischief you got here!” 

This led to long explanations, and a long 
conversation, which was protracted far into the 


night, to the immense enjoyment of both of the | 


friends. 

The Baron was, as Lord Hawbury had said, 
an old friend. He had become acquainted with 
him many years before upon the prairies of 
America, near the Rocky Mountains. The 
Baron had rescued him from Indians, by whom 
he had been entrapped, and the two friends had 
wandered far over those regions, enduring per- 
ils, fighting enemies, and roughing it in general. 


This rough life had made each one’s better na- 


| lots of cases, 
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ture visible to the other, and had led to the 
formation of a friendship full of mutual appre- 
ciation of the other’s best qualities. Now it is 
just possible that if they had not known one 
another, Hawbury might have thought the Bar 
on a boor, and the Baron might have called 
Hawbury a “‘ thundering snob ;” but as it was, 
the possible boor and the possible snob each 
thought the other one of the finest fellows in 
the world. 

“But you're not a Roman Catholic,” sai: 
Hawbury, as the Baron explained his position 
among the Zouaves. 

‘* What’s the odds ? 


All’s fish that comes to 
their net. 


To get an office in the Church may 
require a profession of faith, but we're not s: 
particular in the army. I take the oath, and 
they let me go. Besides, I have Roman Cath 
olic leanings.” 

“Roman Catholic leanings ?” 

“Yes; I like the Pope. MHe’s a fine man, 
Sir—a fine man. I regard that man more like 
a father than any thing else. There isn’t one 
of us but would lay down our lives for that old 
gentleman.” 

‘* But you never go to confession, and you'r 
not a member of the Church.” 

**No, but then I'm a member of the army, 
and I Lave long chats with some of the En 
glish-speaking priests. There are some first- 
rate fellows among them, too. Yes, Sir.” 

‘*T don’t see much of a leaning in all that.” 

“Leaning? Why, it’s all leaning. Why, 
look here. I remember the time when I was 
a grim, true-blue Puritan. Well, I ain't that 
now. I used to think the Pope was the Beast 
of the ’Pocalypse. Well, now I think he’s th 
finest old gentleman I ever saw. I didn’t use 
to go to Catholic chapel. Well, now I’m there 
often, and I rather kind o’ like it. Besides, I’m 
ready to argue with them all day and all night, 
and what more can they expect from a fighting 
man? 

‘¢ You see, after our war I got my hand in, and 
couldn’t stop fighting. The Indians wouldn't 
do—too much throat-cutting and savagery 
So I came over here, took a fancy to the Pope, 
enlisted, was at Mentana, fit there, got promot- 
ed, went home, couldn’t stand it, and here | 
am, back again; though how long I’m going t 
be here is more’nI can tell. The fact is, I fee! 
kind of onsettled.” 

“Why so?” 

‘* Oh, it’s an aggravating place, at the best.” 

** How ?” 

‘‘There’s such an everlasting waste of re- 
sources — such tarnation bad management. 
Fact is, I've noted that it’s always the case 
wherever you trust ministers to do business. 
They're sure to make a mess of it. I’ve known 
Why, that’s always the way with 
Look at our stock-companies of any kind, 
our religious societies, and our publishing houses 
—wherever they get a ministerial committee, 
the whole concern goes to blazes. I know that. 
Yes, Sir. Now that’s the case here. Here's 


us, 
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a fine country. Why, round this here city 
there’s a country, Sir, that, if properly man- 
aged, might beat any of our prairies—and look 
at it. 

“Then, again, they complain of poverty. 
Why, I can tell you, from my own observation, 
that they’ve got enough capital locked up, lying | 
useless, in this here city, to regenerate it all, | 
and put it on its feet. This capital wants to be 
utilized. It’s been lying too long without pay- 
ing interest. It’s time that it stopped. Why, 
I tell you what it is, if they were to sell out 
what they have here lying idle, and realize, | 
they’d get enough money to form an endow- 
ment fund for the Pope and his court so big 
that his Holiness and every official in the place 
might get salaries all round out of the interest 
that would enable them to live like—well, I was 
going to say like princes,“but there’s a lot of 
princes in Rome that live so shabby that the 
comparison ain’t worth nothing. 

‘* Why, see here now,” continued the Baron, | 
warming with his theme, which seemed to be a 
congenial one; ‘just look here; see the posi- 
tion of this Roman court. They can actually 
levy taxes on the whole world. Voluntary con- | 
tributions, Sir, are a wonderful power. Think | 
of our missionary societies—our Sabbath-school | 
organizations in theStates. Think of the wealth, 
the activity, and the action of all our great char- 
itable, philanthropic, and religious bodies. What 
supports them all? Voluntary contributions. 
Now what I mean to say is this—I mean to say 
that if a proper organization was arranged here, | 
they could get annual receipts from the whole 
round globe that would make the Pope the 
richest man on it. Why, in that case Roths- 
child wouldn’t be a circumstance, The Pope 
might go into banking himself, and control the 
markets of the world. Butno. There’s a lot 
of ministers here, and they haven’t any head 
for it. I wish they’d give me a chance. Id 
make things spin. 

“Then, again, they’ve got other things here 
that’s ruining them. There’s too much repres- 
sion, and that don’t do for the immortal mind. 
My idea is that every man was created free and 
equal, and has a right to do just as he darn 
pleases ; but you can’t beat that into the heads 
of the governing class here. No, Sir. The 
fact is, what Rome wants is a republic. It ‘ll 
come, too, some day. The great mistake of 
his Holiness’s life is that he didn’t put himself 
at the head of the movement in 48. He had 
the chance, but he got frightened, and backed 
down. Whereas if he had been a real, live 
Yankee, now—if he had been like some of our 
Western parsons—he’d have put himself on the 
tiptop of the highest wave, and gone in. Why, 
he could have had all Italy at his right hand by 
this time, instead of having it all against him. 
There’s where he made his little mistake. If 
I were Pope I'd fight the enemy with their own 
weapons. Id accept the situation. I'd go in 
head over heels for arepublic. I'd have Rome 
the capital, myself president, Garibaldi com- 
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mander-in-chief, Mazzini secretary of state— 
a man, Sir, that can lick even Bill Seward him- 
self in a regular, old-fashioned, tonguey, sub- 
tile, diplomatic note. And in that case, with 
a few live men at the head of affairs, where 
would Victor Emanuel be? Emphatically, no- 
where! 

** Why, Sir,” continued the Baron, ‘I'd en- 
gage to take this city as it is, and the office of 
Pope, and run the whole Roman Catholic 
Church, till it knocked out all opposition by 
the simple and natural process of absorbing all 
opponents. We want a republic here in Rome. 


| We want freedom, Sir. Where is the Church 


making its greatest triumphs to-day? In the 


| States, Sir. If the Catholic Church made it- 


self free and liberal and go-ahead ; if it kept 
up with the times; if it was imbued with the 
spirit of progress, and pitched aside all old- 
fashioned traditions — why, I tell you, Sir, it 


| would be a little the tallest organization on this 


green globe of ours. Yes, Sir!” 

While Hawbury and the Baron were thus 
engaged in high discourse, Mrs. Willoughby and 
Minnie were engaged in discourses of a less 
elevated but more engrossing character, 

After the ladies had escaped they went up 
stairs. Lady Dalrymple had retired some time 
before to her own room, and they had the 
apartment to themselves. Minnie flung herself 
into a chair and looked bewildered ; Mrs. Wil- 
loughby took another chair opposite, and said 
nothing for a long time. 

‘* Well,” said Minnie at last, ‘‘ you needn't 
be so cross, Kitty ; I didn’t bring him here.” 

‘¢Cross!” said her sister; ‘‘ I’m not cross.” 

“Well, you're showing temper, at any rate ; 
and you know you are, and I think it very 
unkind in you, when I have so much to trouble 
me.” 

‘* Why, really, Minnie darling, I don’t know 
what to say.” 

“Well, why don’t you tell me what you 
think of him, and all that sort of thing? You 
might, you know.” 

“ Think of him!” repeated Mrs. Willoughby, 
elevating her eyebrows. 

‘*Yes, think of him; and you needn’t go 
and make faces about him, at any rate.” 

‘* Did I make faces ? Well, dear,” said Mrs. 
Willoughby, patiently, “I'll tell you what I 
think of him. I’m afraid of him.” 

“Well, then,’ said Minnie, in a tone of 
triumph, ‘now you know how I feel. Sup- 
pose he saved your life, and then came in his 
awfully boisterous way to see you; and got 
you alone, and began that way, and really 
quite overwhelmed you, you know; and then, 
when you were really almost stunned, suppose 
he went and proposed to you? Now, then!” 

And Minnie ended this question with the air 
of one who could not be answered, and knew it. 

‘‘He’s awful—perfectly awful!” said Mrs. 
Willoughby. ‘‘ And the way he treated you! 
It was so shocking.” 

“TI know; and that’s just the horrid way he 
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always does,” said Minnie, in a plaintive tone. 
‘*T’m sure J don’t know what to do with him. 
And then he’s Lord Hawbury’s friend. So 
what are we to do?” 

**} don’t know, unless we leave Rome at 
once.” 

‘* But I don’t want to leave Rome, 
nie. 


” said Min- 


you know—and I don’t know what to do. 


thing. It would be so nice. 
think of it?” 
“What is it?” 
**Whry, this. 
**No, I don’t.” 
‘* Oh, well, you’ve seen him, you know.” 
**Yes; but what has he got to do with it ?” 
‘*Why, Ill get you to take me, and I'll go 
to him, and tell him all about ft, and about all 
these horrid men; and I'll ask him if he can’t 
do something or other to helpme. They have 
dispensations and things, you know, that the 
Pope gives; and I want him to let me dispense 
with these awful people.” 


What do you 


You know the Pope?” 


**T hate being chased away from places | 
by people—and they’d be sure to follow me, | 
And | 


oh, Kitty darling, I've just thought of some- | 


** Nonsense !” said 
Mrs. Willoughby. 

“*T don’t see any 
nonsense in it at all] 
I'm in earnest,” said 
Minnie; ‘‘andI think 
it’s a great shame.” 

“ Nonsense !”’ 1 
her sister again; “the 
only thing is for you to 
stay in your room.” 

**But I don’t want 
to stay in my room, 
and I can’t.” 

“Oh dear! what 
can I do with this 
child ?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Willoughby, 
whose patience was 
giving way. 

Upon this Minnie 
went over and kissed 
her, and begged to be 
forgiven; and offered 
to do any thing that 
darling Kitty wanted 
her to do. 

After this they talk- 
ed a good deal over 
their difficulty, but 
without being able to 
see their way out of it 
more clearly. 

That evening they 
were walking up and 
down the balcony of 
the house. It was a 
quadrangular edifice, 
and they had a suit 
of rooms on the sec- 
ond and third stories. 
| They were on the balcony of the third story, 
| which looked down into the court-yard below. 
| A fountain was in the middle of this, and the 
| moon was shining brightly. 
| The ladies were standing looking down, when 
| Minnie gently touched her sister’s arm, and 
| whispered, 

** Look at the man!” 

‘Where ?” 

‘¢ By the fountain.” 

Mrs. Willoughby looked, and saw the face 

|of a man who was standing on the other side 
of the fountain. His head rose above it, and 

| his face was turned toward them. He evidently 

| did not know that he was seen, but was watch- 

| ing the ladies, thinking that he himself was un- 

| observed. The moment that Mrs. Willoughby 
looked at the face she recognized it. 

| ‘*Come in,” said she to Minnie. And draw- 

| ing her sister after her, she went into the house. 

|  **T knew the face; didn’t you, Kitty dear?” 

|said Minnie. ‘It's so easy to tell it. It was 

|Scone Dacres. But what in the world does 
he want? Oh dear! I hove he won’t bother 
me, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE INTRUDER. 


Juperne from the Baron’s own words, it will 
be perceiy ed that his comprehension of the sit- 
uation was a little different from the actual fact. 
His idea was that his last letter had been re- 
ceived by Minnie in England, whereupon she 
had been seized with such an ungovernable 
longing to see him that she at once set out for 
Rome. She had not sent him any message, for 
she wished to surprise him. She had done so 
effectually. He was not merely surprised; he 
was overwhelmed, overjoyed, intoxicated with 
joy. This was indeed kind, he thought—the 
true part of a fond girl, who thus cast aside all 
silly scruples, and followed the dictates of her 
own noble and loving heart. 

Now the fact that he had made a partial fail- 
uve of his first visit to his charmer did not in 
the slightest degree disconcert hin. He was 
naturally joyous, hilarious, and sanguine. His 
courage never faltered, nor could the brightness 
of his soul be easily dimmed. A disappoint- 
ment on one day gave him but little trouble. 
It was quickly thrown off, and then his buoyant 
spirit looked forward for better fortune on the 
next day. 
had did not, therefore, prevent him from letting 
his reason feast and his soul flow with Lord 
Hawbury; nor, when that festive season was 
over, did it prevent him from indulging in the 
brightest anticipations for the following day. 

On the afternoon of that day, then, the Baron 
directed his steps toward the hotel where his 
charmer resided, his heart beating high, and the 
generous blood mantling his cheek, and all that 
sort of thing. But the Baron was not alone. 
He had a companion, and this companion was 
an acquaintance whom he had made that morn- 
ing. ‘This companion was very tall, very thin, 
very sallow, with long, straggling locks of rusty 
black hair, white neck-tie, and a suit of rather 
seedy black clothes. In fact, it was the very 
stranger who had been arrested almost under 
his eyes as a Garibaldian. His case had come 
under the notice of the Baron, who had visit- 
ed him, and found him not to be a Garibaldian 
at all, but a fellow-countryman in distress—in 


short, no less a person than the Reverend Saul | 


Tozer, an esteemed clergyman, who had been 
traveling through Europe for the benefit of his 
health and the enlargement of his knowledge. 
This fellow-countrymen in distress had at once 
been released by the Baron’s influence; and, 
not content with giving him his liberty, he de- 
termined to take him under his protection, and 
offered to introduce him to society ; all of which 


generous offices were fully appreciated by the | 


grateful clergyman. 

The Baron’s steps were first directed toward 
the place above mentioned, and the Reverend 
Saul accompanied him. 
knocked, and asked for Miss Fay. 

, ‘Not at home,” was the reply. 


‘¢ Qh, well,” said he, ‘I'll go in and wait till | quired the Baron, with som 
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she comes home. Come along, parson, and 
make yourself quite at home. Oh, never mind, 
young man,” he continued to the servant; ‘I 
know the way. Come along, parson.” And 
with these words he led the way into the re- 
ception-room, in which he had been before. 
An elderly lady was seated there whom the 
Baron recognized as having seen before. It was 
Lady Dalrymple, whose name was, of course, 
unknown to him, since he had only exchanged 
a few words on his former visit. But as he was 
naturally chivalrous, and as he was bent on mak- 
ing friends with all in the house, and as he was 


| also in a glorious state of good-will to the en- 


, : : ; | 
The little disappointment which he | 


| my young friend, Miss Minnie Fay. 


On reaching it he | 


tire human race, he at once advanced to the 
lady and made a low bow. 

‘* How do you do, ma’am ?” 

Lady Dalrymple bowed good-naturedly, for 
she was good-natured to a fault. 

‘*T suppose you remember me, ma’am,” said 
the Baron, in rather a loud voice; for, as the 
lady was elderly, he had a vague idea that she 
was deaf—which impression, I may mention, 
was altogether unfounded—‘‘I suppose you re- 
member me, ma’am? But I haven't had the 
pleasure of a regular introduction to you; so 
we'll waive ceremony, if you choose, and [ll in- 
troduce myself. I’m the Baron Atramonte, and 
this is my very particular friend, the Reverend 
Saul Tozer.” 

‘‘l’m happy to make your acquaintance,” 
said Lady Dalrymple, with a smile, and not 
taking the Baron’s offered hand—not, however, 
from pride, but simply from laziness—for she 
hated the bother, and didn’t consider it good 
taste. 

“*T called here, ma’am,” said the Baron, with- 
out noticing that Lady Dalrymple had not in- 
troduced herse/f—‘‘ I called here, ma’am, to see 
I'm very 
sorry that she ain’t at home; but since I am 
here, I rather think I'll just set down and wait 
for her. I s’pose you couldn’t tell me, ma’am, 
about how long it ‘ll be before she comes in?” 

Lady Dalrymple hadn’t any idea. 

‘‘All right,” said the Baron; “the longer 
she keeps me waiting, the more welcome she'll 
be when she does come. That’s all I’ve got to 
say.” 

So the Baron handed a chair to the Rever- 
end Saul, and then selecting another for him- 
self in a convenient position, he ensconced him- 
self in it as snugly as possible, and sat in silence 
for a few minutes. Lady Dalrymple took no 
notice of him whatever, but appeared to be en- 
grossed with some trifle of needle-work. 

After about five minutes the Baron resumed 
the task of making himself agreeable. 

He cleared his throat. 

“Long in these parts, ma’am ?” he asked. 

‘* Not very long,” said Lady Dalrymple, with 
her usual bland good-nature. 

** A nice place this,” continued the Baron. 
| «¥eu.” 


| ‘And do you keep your health, ma’am?” in- 


anxiety. 


ore gee 


i gM ida = a lie 
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‘* Thanks,” said Lady Dalrymple; which ob- | 
servation set the Baron’s mind wondering what 
she meant by that. 
‘*«Pray,ma’am,” said he, after a pause, ‘‘might 
friend of 
mine that’s staying here named Minnie Fay ?” 

‘* A little,’ Lady Dalrymple; which re- 
mark set the Baron again wondering. And he 
was about to return te the charge with another 


you be any relation to a young lady 


said 


and more direct question, when his attention 
was arrested by the sound of footsteps on the 
so he sat bolt upright, and stared hard 
at the door. There was the rustle of a dress. 
The Baron rose. So did the Reverend Saul 
Tozer. The lady appeared. It was not Minnie. 
It was Mrs. Willoughby. 

Now during the Baron’s visit there had been 
some excitement up stairs. The ladies had told 
the servants that they were not at home to any 
callers that day. They had found with con- 
sternation how carelessly the Baron had brushed 
aside their little cobweb regulation, and had 
heard his voice a 


stairs ; 


s he strove to keep up an easy 
conversation with their aunt. Whereupon an 
They felt that it was not 
fair to leave their aunt alone with the Baron, 
and that one of them should go to the rescue. 
To Mrs. Willoughby’s amazement, Minnie was 
anxious to go. ‘To this she utterly objected. 
Minnie insisted, and Mrs. Willoughby was in 
despair. In vain she reproached that most 
whimsical of young ladies. In vain she remind- 
ed her of the Baron’s rudeness on a former oc- 
easion. Minnie simply reminded her that the 
Baron had saved her life. At last Mrs. Wil- 
loughby actually had to resort to entreaties, 
and thus she persuaded Minnie not to go down. 
So she went down herself, but in fear and trem- | 
bling, for she did not know at what moment 
her voluble and utterly unreliable sister might 
take it into her head to follow her. 

The Baron, who had risen, full of expecta- | 
tion, stood looking at her, full of disappoint- 
ment, which was very strongly marked on his 
face. Then he recollected that Minnie was 
‘not at home,” and that he must wait till she 
did get home. This thought, and the hope 
that would not now have long to wait, 
brought back his friendly glow, and his calm 
and his peace and his good-will toward the 
whole human race, including the ladies in the 
room. He therefore bowed very low, and, ad- | 
vancing, he made an effort to shake hands; 
but Mrs. Willoughby had already known the | 
dread pressure which the Baron gave, and 
evaded him by a polite bow. Thereupon the 
Baron introduced the Reverend Saul Tozer. | 

The Baron took out his watch, looked at 
it, frowned, coughed, put it back, and then 
drummed with his fingers on the arm of the} 
chair. | 

‘* Will it be long, ma’am,” asked the Baron, | 
‘* before Minnie gets back ?” 

‘¢ She is not out,” said Mrs. Willoughby. 

** Not out ?” 

* No.” 


earnest debate arose. 


he 
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| in the conversation. 


‘* Why, the thundering fool of a servant went 
and told me that she was not at home!” 

“She is at home,” said Mrs. Willoughby, 
sweetly. 

“What! at home!” cried the Baron, 
does she know J’m here ?” 

‘* She does.” 


** And 


“Then why in thunder don’t she come 
down ?” cried the Baron, wonderingly. 

‘** Because she is indisposed.”’ 

‘* Indisposed ?” 

ee. 

This was the information which Mrs. Wil- 
loughby had decided to give tothe Baron. Min- 
nie had stipulated that his feelings should n 
be hurt; and this seemed to her to be the easi- 
est mode of dealing with him. 

“ Indisposed !” cried the Baron. 

pid) ug 

“Ohdear! Oh, I hope, ma’am—I do hope, 
ma’am, that she ain’t very bad. Is it any thing 
serious—or what ?” 

‘* Not very serious; she has to keep her room, 
though.” 

‘** She ain’t sick abed, I hope ?” 

**Oh no—not so bad as that!” 

*“Oh dear! it’s all I know. J’m to 
blame. She made this journey—the poor lit- 
tle pet!—just to see me; asd the fatigue and 
the excitement have all been too much. Oh, I 
might have known it! Oh, I remember now 
how pale she looked yesterday! Oh dear! 
what ll I do if any thing happens to her? Oh, 
do tell me—is she better ?—did she pass a good 
night ?—does she suffer any pain?—can I co 
any thing for her ?—will you take a little mes- 
sage from me to her ?” 

‘* She is quite easy now, thanks,” said Mrs. 
Willoughby ; ‘‘ but we have to keep her per- 
fectly quiet; the slightest excitement may be 
dangerous.” 

Meanwhile the Reverend Saul had become 
wearied with sitting dumb, and began to Jook 
around for some suitable means of taking part 
As the Baron had intro- 
duced him to society, he felt that it was his 
duty to take some part so as to assert himself 
both as a man, a scholar, and a clergyman. 
So, as he found the Baron was monopolizing 
Mrs. Willoughby, he gradually edged over till 
he came within ear-shot of Lady Dalrymple, 
and then began to work his way toward a con- 
versation. ; 


me, 


‘¢ This, ma’am,” he began, ‘is truly an in- 
teresting spot.” 

Lady Dalrymple bowed. 

“Yes, ma’am. I’ve been for the past few 
days surveying the ruins of antiquity. It is 
truly a soul-stirring spectacle.” 

**So I have heard,” remarked Lady Dalrym- 
ple, cheerfully. 

‘* Every thing around us, ma’am,” continued 
the Reverend Saul, in a dismal voice, “is sub- 
ject to dissolution, or is actually dissolving. 
How forcible air the words of the Psalmist: 


| ** Our days air as the grass; or, like the morn- 





nt 


ing flower, when blasting winds sweep o’er the 
yale, they wither in an hour. Yes, ma'am, I 
have this week stood in the Roman Forum. 
The Coliseum, also, ma’am, is a wonderful 
place. It was built by the Flavian emperors, 
and when completed could hold eighty thousand 
spectators seated, with about twenty thousand 
standing. In hot weather these spectators 
were protected from the rays of the sun by 
means of awnings. It is a mighty fabric, 
ma’am !” 

‘¢T should think so,” said Lady Dalrymple. 

‘‘The arch of Titus, ma’am, is a fine ruin. 
It was originally built by the emperor of that 
name to commemorate the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem. The arch of Septimius Severus was built 
by the Emperor of that name, and the arch of 
Constantine was built by the emperor of that 
name. ‘They are all very remarkable struc- 
tures.” 

‘<T’m charmed to hear you say so.” 

‘¢Tt’s true, ma’am; but, let me add, ma’am, 
that the ruins of this ancient city do not offer 
to my eyes a spectacle half so melancholy as 
the great moral ruin which is presented by the 
modern city. For, ma’am, when I look around, 
what do I see? I behold the Babylon of the 
Apocalypse! Pray, ma’am, have you ever re- 
flected much on that ?” 

‘‘Not to any great extent,” said Lady Dal- 
rymple, who now began to feel bored, and 
so arose to her feet. ‘The Reverend Saul Tozer 
was just getting on a full head of conversational 
steam, and was just fairly under way, when this 
sad and chilling occurrence took place. She 
rose and bowed to the gentlemen, and began to 
retreat. 

All this time the Baron had been pouring 
forth to Mrs. Willoughby his excited interroga- 
tories about Minnie’s health, and had asked her 
to take a message. This Mrs. Willoughby re- 
fused at first. 

‘Oh no!” said she; ‘it will really disturb 
her too much. What she wants most is per- 
fect quiet. Her health is really very delicate, 
and I am excessive/y anxious about her.” 

** But does she—does she—is she—can she 
walk about her own room?” stammered the 
Baron. 

“A little,” said Mrs. Willoughby. “Oh, I 
hope in a few weeks she may be able to come 
down. But the very greatest care and quiet are 
needed, for she is in such a very delicate state 
that we watch her night and day.” 

“A few weeks!” echoed the Baron, in dis- 
may. ‘* Watch her night and day!” 

**Oh, you know, it is the only chance for her 
recovery. She is so delicate.” 

The Baron looked at Mrs. Willoughby with 
a pale face, upon which there was real suffer- 
ing and real misery. 

“‘Can't [do something?” he gasped. ‘Won't 
you take a message to her? It ought to do her 
good. Perhaps she thinks I’m neglecting her. 
Perhaps she thinks I ain’t here enough. Tell 
her I’m ready to give up my office, and even 


f 
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my title of nobility, and come and live here, if 
it ‘ll be any comfort to her.” 

**Oh, really, Sir, you quite mistake her,” said 
Mrs. Willoughby. ‘It has no reference to you 
whatever. It’s a nervous affection, accompa- 
nied with general debility and neuralgia.” 

**Oh no, you don’t know her,” said the Bar- 
on, incredulously. ‘I know her. I know what 
itis. But she walks, don’t she ?” 

“Yes, a little—just across the room; still 
even that is too much. She is very, very weak, 
and must be quite kept free from excitement. 
Even the excitement of your visits is bad for 
her. Her pulse is—is—always—accelerated— 
and—she—I— Oh, dear me!” 

While Mrs. Willoughby had been making up 
this last sentence she was startled by a rustling 
on the stairs. It was the rustle of a female’s 
dress. An awful thought occurred to her, which 
distracted her, and confused her in the middle 
of her sentence, and made her scarce able to 
articulate her words. And as she spoke them 
the rustle drew nearer, and she heard the sound 
of feet descending the stairs, until at last the 
footsteps approached the door, and Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, to her utter horror, saw Minnie herself. 

Now as to the Baron, in the course of his 
animated conversation with Mrs. Willoughby, 
and in his excited entreaties to her to carry a 
message up to the invalid, he had turned round 
with his back to the door. It was about the 
time that Lady Dalrymple had begun to beat a 
retreat. As she advanced the Baron saw her, 
and, with his usual politeness, moved ever so 
far to one side, bowing low as he did so. Lady 
Dalrymple passed, the Baron raised himself, 
and as Mrs. Willoughby was yet speaking, and 
had just reached the exclamation which con- 
cluded her last remark, he was astounded by 
the sudden appearance of Minnie herself at the 
door. 

The effect of this sudden appearance was 
overwhelming. Mrs. Willoughby stood thun- 
der-struck, and the Baron utterly bewildered. 
The latter recovered his faculties first. It was 
just as Lady Dalrymple was passing out. With 
a bound he sprang toward Minnie, and caught 
her in his arms, uttering a series of inarticulate 
cries. 

“Oh, Min! and you did come down, did 
you? And you couldn't stay up there, could 
you? I wanted to send a message to you. 
Poor little Min! you're so weak. Is it any 
thing serious? Oh, my darling little Min! 
But sit down on this here seat. Don’t stand; 
you’re too weak. Why didn’t you send, and 
I'd have carried you down? But tell me now, 
honest, wasn’t it me that brought this on? 
Never mind, I’ll never leave you again.” 

This is the style which the gallant Baron 
adopted to express his sentiments concerning 
Minnie; and the result was that he succeeded 
in giving utterance to words that were quite as 
incoherent as any that Minnie herself, in her 
most rambling moods, had ever uttered. 

The Baron now gave himself up to joy. He 
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took no notice of any body. He sat by Min- 
nie’s side on a sofa, and openly held her hand. 
The Reverend Saul ‘Tozer looked on with an 
approving smile, and surveyed the scene like a 
father. Mrs. Willoughby’s soul was on fire 
with indignation at Minnie’s folly and the Bar- 
on’s impudence, She was also indignant that 
her little conventional falsehoods had been sud- 
denly' disproved by the act of Minnie herself. 
Yet she did not know what to say, and so she 
went to a chair, and flung herself into it in 
fierce anger. 

As for Minnie herself, she had come down 
to the Baron, and appeared rather to enjoy the 
situation. She talked about Rome and Naples, 
and asked him all about himself, and the Baron 
explained his whole situation down to the mi- 
nutest detail. She was utterly indifferent to 
her sister. Once or twice the Baron made a 
moye to go, but did not succeed. He finally 
settled himself down apparently for the rest of 
the day; but Mrs. Willoughby at last interposed. 
She walked forward. She took Minnie’s hand, 
and spoke to her in a tone which she but seldom 
used. 

**You shall not stay here any longer!” she 
cried. ‘* Come.” 

And Minnie obeyed at once. 

The Baron insisted on a tender adieu. Mrs. 
Willoughby stood by, with flashing eyes and 
heaving breast. 

Minnie followed her up stairs in silence. 

“You silly child!” she cried. 
mad? What 
broke your promise !”’ 

** Well—well—I couldn't help it, and he is so 
deliciously rude ; and do you know, Kitty dear- 
est, I really begin to feel quite fond of him.” 

**Now listen, child. You shall 
him again.” 


“Are you 


made you come down? You 


never see 
**T don’t see why not,” whimpered Minnie. 
‘And I'm going to telegraph to papa. I 
wouldn't have the responsibility of you another 
week for the world.” 
‘Now, Kitty, you're horrid.” 


—— ~> 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE BARON'S ASSAULTS, 


Ow the eventful afternoon when the Baron 
had effected an entrance into the heart of the 
enemy’s country, another caller had come there 
—one equally intent and equally determined, 
but not quite so aggressive. the 
Count Girasole. The same answer was given 
to him which had been given to the Baron, but 
with far different effect. The Baron had care- 
lessly brushed the slight obstacle aside. To the 
Count it was an impenetrable barrier. It was 
a bitter disappointment, too; for he had been 
filled with the brightest hopes and expectations 
by the reception with which he had met on his 
last visit. That reception had made him be- 
lieve that they had changed their sentiments 


This was 


and their attitude toward him, and that for the 
future he would be received in the same fashion. 
He had determined, therefore, to make the most 
of this favorable change, and so he at once re- 
peated his call. This time, however, his hopes 
were crushed. What made it worse, he had 
seen the entrance of the Baron and the Reverend 
Saul, and knew by this that instead of being a 
favored mortal in the eyes of these ladies, he 
was really, in their estimation, placed below 
these comparative strangers. By the language 
of Lord Hawbury on his previous call, he knew 
that the acquaintance of the Baron with Mrs. 
Willoughby was but recent. 

The disappointment of the Count filled him 
with rage, and revived all his old feelings and 
plans and projects. The Count was not one 
who could suffer in silence. He was a crafty, 
wily, subtle, scheming Italian, whose fertile 
brain was full of plans to achieve his desires, 
and who preferred to accomplish his aims by a 
tortuous path, rather than by a straight one. 
This repulse revived old projects, and he took 
his departure with several little schemes in his 
mind, some of which, at least, were destined to 
bear fruit afterward. 

On the following day the Baron called once 
more, The ladies in the mean time had talked 
over the situation, but were unable to see what 
they were to do with a man who insisted on 

| forcing his way into their house. Their treat- 
ment would have been easy enough if it had 
not been for Minnie. She insisted that they 
should not be unkind to him. He had saved 
her life, she said, and she could not treat him 
with rudeness. Lady Dalrymple was in despair, 
and Mrs, Willoughby at her wit’s end, while 
Ethel, to whom the circumstance was made 
known, was roused by it from her sadness, and 
tried to remonstrate with Minnie. All her ef- 
forts, however, were as vain as those of her 
friends. Minnie could not be induced to take 
| any decided stand. She insisted on seeing him 
| whenever he called, on the ground that it would 
| be unkind not to. 

‘¢ And will you insist on seeing Girasole also?” 
asked Mrs. Willoughby. 

‘“*T don’t know. I’m awfully sorry for him,” 
said Minnie. 

| ‘*Well, then, Captain Kirby will be here 
next. Of course you will see him?” 

‘*T suppose so,” said Minnie, resignedly, 

‘‘ And how long do you think this sort of 
thing can go on? ‘They'll meet, and blood 
will he shed.” 

“Oh dear! I’m afraid so.” 

“Then I’m not going to allow it. I've tele 
graphed to papa. He'll see whether you are 
going to have your own way or not.” 

‘*I’m sure I don’t see what dear papa can 

| do.” 

‘* He won't let you see those horrid men.” 

“He won't be cruel enough to lock me up in 

| the house. I do wish he would come and take 
|me away. I don’t want them. They’re all 
| horrid.” 
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‘“This last one— 
this Gunn—is the 
most terrible man I 
ever saw.” 

‘““Oh, Kitty dear- 
est! How can yousay 
so? Why, his rude- 
ness and violence are 
perfectly irresistible. 
He’s charming. He 
bullies one so deli- 
ciously.” 

Mrs. Willoughby at 
this turned away in 
despair. 

Minnie’s very pe- 
culiar situation was 
certainly one which 
required a speedy 
change. ‘The forced 
entrance of the Barot 
had thrown conster- 
nation into the fami- 
ly. Ethel herself had 
been roused, and took 
a part in the debate. 
She began to see Min- 
nie in a new light, and 
Hawbury’s attention 
to her began to as- 
sume the appearance 
of a very mournful 
joke. To her mind 
Minnie was now the 
subject of desperate 
attention from five 
men. 

Thus: 

1. Lord Hawbury. 

2. Count Girasole. 

3. Scone Dacres. 

4. Baron Atramonte. 


5. Captain Kirby, of whom Mrs. Willoughby | 


had just told her. 


And of these, four had saved her life, and | 


consequently had the strongest possible claims 
on her, 

And the only satisfaction which Ethel could 
gain out of this was the thought that Hawbury, 
at least, had not saved Minnie’s life. 

And now to proceed. 

The Baron called, as has been said, on the 
following day. This time he did not bring the 
Reverend Saul with him. He wished to see 
Minnie alone, and felt the presence of third per- 
sons to be rather unpleasant. 

On reaching the place he was told, as before, 
that the ladies were not at home. 

Now the Baron remembered that on the pre- 
ceding day the servant had said the same, while 
all the time the ladies were home. He was 


charitably inclined to suppose that it was a} 


mistake, and not a deliberate lie; and, as he 
was in a frame of good-will to mankind, he 
adopted this first theory. 

‘All right, young man,” said he; “but as 














“MIN, 17's ME!” 


| you lied yesterday—under a mistake—I prefer 
seeing for myself to-day.” 

So the Baron brushed by the servant, and 
went in. He entered the room. No one was 
there. He waited a little while, and thought. 
He was too impatient to wait long. He could 
not trust these lying servants. So he determ- 
ined to try for himself. Her room was up 
| stairs, somewhere in the story above. 

So he went out of the room, and up the stairs, 
| until his head was on a level with the floor of 
the story above. Then he called: 

“ Min!” 

No answer. 

‘* Min!” in a louder voice. 

No answer. 

*“MIN! it’s ME!” still louder. 

No answer. 

‘* MIN!” a perfect yell. 

At this last shout there was a response. One 
of the doors opened, and a lady made her ap- 
| pearance, while at two other doors appeared 
| two maids. The lady was young and beauti- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| ful, and her face was stern, and her dark eyes 
| looked indignantly toward the Baron. 
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‘* Who are you ?” she asked, abruptly ; ‘fand 
what do you want ?” 

‘“Me? I’m the Baron Atramonte; and I 
want Min. Don’t you know where she is ?” 

“Who?” 

“Min.” 

‘*Min?” asked the other, in amazement. 

‘““Yes. My Min—Minnie, you know. Min- 
nie Fay.” 

At this the lady looked at the Baron with 
utter horror. 

‘I want her.” 

‘*She’s not at home,” said the lady. 

“Well, really, it’s too bad. I must see her. 
Is she out ?” 

“Yes,” 

**Really? Honor bright now?” 

The lady retired and shut the door. 

‘* Well, darn it all, you needn’t be so pep- 
pery,” muttered the Baron. ‘‘I didn’t say any 
thing. I only asked a civil question. Out, 
hey? Well, she must be this time. If she’d 
been in, she'd have made her appearance. Well, 
I'd best go out and hunt her up. They don’t 
seem to me altogether so cordial as I’d like to 
have them. They’re just a leetle too ‘risto- 
cratic.” 

With these observations to himself, the Bar- 
on descended the stairs, and made his way to 
the door. Here he threw an engaging smile 
upon the servant, and made a remark which set 
the other on the broad grin for the remainder 
of the day. After this the Baron took his de- 
parture. 


and reappeared in a short time mounted upon 
a gallant steed, and careering down the Corso. 


In due time he reached the Piazza del Popolo, | 


and then he ascended the Pincian Hill. Here 
he rode about for some time, and finally his 
perseverance was rewarded. He was looking 
down from the summit of the hill upon the Pi- 
azza below, when he caught sight of a barouche, 
in which were three ladies. One of these sat on 
the front seat, and her white face and short gold- 
en hair seemed to indicate to him the one he 
sought. 

In an instant he put spurs to his horse, and 
rode down the hill as quick as possible, to the 
great alarm of the crowds who were going up 
and down. Ina short time he had caught up 
with the carriage. He was right. It was the 
right one, and Minnie was there, together with 
Lady Dalrymple and Mrs. Willoughby. The 
ladies, on learning of his approach, exhibited no 
emotion, ‘They were prepared for this, and re- 
signed. They had determined that Minnie 
should have no more interviews with him in- 
doors; and since they could not imprison her 
altogether, they would have to submit for the 
present to his advances. But they were rapidly 
becoming desperate. 

Lord Hawbury was riding by the carriage as 
the Baron came up. 

‘** Hallo!” said he to the former. 
and how are you all? 


** How do? 
Why, I’ve been hunting 


| off his hat, and the carriage rolled past. 
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all over creation. Well, Minnie, how goes it? 
Feel lively? That’s right. Keep out in the 
open air. Take all the exercise you can, and 
eat as hard as you can. You live too quiet as 
a general thing, and want to knock around 
more. But we'll fix all that, won’t we, Min, 
before a month of Sundays ?” 

The advent of the Baron in this manner, and 
his familiar address to Minnie, filled Hawbury 
with amazement. He had been surprised at 
finding him with the ladies on the previous day, 
but there was nothing in his demeanor which 
was at all remarkable. Now, however, he no- 
ticed the very great familiarity of his tone and 
manner toward Minnie, and was naturally 
amazed. The Baron had not confided to him 
his secret, and’ he could not understand the 
cause of such intimacy between the representa- 
tives of such different classes. He therefore list 
ened with inexpressible astonishment to the Bar- 
on’s language, and to Minnie’s artless replies. 

Minnie was sitting on the front seat of the 
barouche, and was alone in that seat. As the 
gentlemen rode on each side of the carriage 
her face was turned toward them. Hawbury 


| rode back, so that he was beside Lady Dalrym- 


ple; but the Baron rode forward, on the other 
side, so as to bring himself as near to Minnie 
as possible. The Baron was exceedingly hap 
py. His happiness showed itself in the flush 
of his face, in the glow of his eyes, and in the 
general exuberance and all-embracing swell of 
his manner. His voice was loud, his gestures 


| demonstrative, and his remarks were addressed 
The Baron this time went te some stables, | 


by turns to each one in the company. 
others soon gave up the attempt to talk, and 
left it all to the Baron. Lady Dalrymple and 
Mrs. Willoughby exchanged glances of despair. 
Hawbury still looked on in surprise, while Min- 
nie remained perfectly calm, perfectly self-pos- 
sessed, and conversed with her usual simplicity. 

As the party thus rode on they met a horse- 
man, who threw a rapid glance over all of them, 
It was Girasole. The ladies bowed, and Mrs. 
Willoughby wished that he had come a little 
before, so that he could have taken the place 
beside the carriage where the Baron now was. 
But the place was now appropriated, and there 
was no chance for the Count. Girasole threw a 
dark look over them, which rested more partic- 
ularly on Hawbury. Hawbury nodded lightly 
at the Count, and didn’t appear to take any 
further notice of him. All this took up but a 
few moments, and the Count passed on. 

Shortly after they met another horseman. 
He sat erect, pale, sad, with a solemn, earnest 
glow in his melancholy eyes. Minnie’s back 
was turned toward him, so that she could not 
see his face, but his eyes were fixed upon Mrs, 
Willoughby. She looked back at him and 
bowed, as did also Lady Dalrymple. He took 
Then 
he turned and looked after it, bareheaded, and 
Minnie caught sight of him, and smiled and 
bowed. And then in a few moments more the 
crowd swallowed up Scone Dacres. 


The 
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The Baron thus enjoyed himself in a large, 
exuberant fashion, and monopolized the con- 
versation in a large, exuberant way. He out- 
did himself. He confided to the ladies his 
plans for the regeneration of the Roman Church 
and the Roman State. He told stories of his 
adventures in the Rocky Mountains. He men- 
tioned the state of his finances, and his pros- 
pects for the future. He was as open, as free, 
and as communicative as if he had been at home, 
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with fond sisters and admiring brothers around | 


him. The ladies were disgusted at it all; and 
by the ladies I mean only Mrs. Willoughby and 
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**Darn it!” he muttered. ‘‘ What's all this 
for? IL ain’t been doing any thing.” 

He walked out very thoughtfully. He couldn't 
understand it at all. He was troubled for some 
time. But at last his buoyant spirit rose su- 
perior to this temporary depression. To-mor- 
row would explain all, he thought. Yes, to- 
morrow would make it all right. To-morrow 
he would see Min, and get her to tell him what 
in thunder the row was. She’d have to tell, 
for he could never find out. So he made up 


| his mind to keep his soul in patience. 


Lady Dalrymple. For Minnie was not—she | 


actually listened in delight. It was not con- 
ventional. Very well. Neither was the Bar- 
on. And for that matter, neither was she. 
He was a child of nature. So was she. His 
rudeness, his aggressiveness, his noise, his talk- 
ativeness, his egotism, his confidences about 
himself—all these did not make him so very 
disagreeable to her as to her sister and aunt. 
So Minnie treated the Baron with the utmost 
complaisance, and Hawbury was surprised, and 


Mrs. Willoughby and Lady Dalrymple were dis- | 


gusted; but the Baron was delighted, and his 
soul was filled with perfect joy. Too soon for 
him was this drive over. But the end came, 
and they reached the hotel. Hawbury left them, 
but the Baron lingered. The spot was too sweet, 
the charm too dear—he could not tear himself 
away. 

In fact, he actually followed the ladies into 
the house. 

**T think I'll just make myself comfortable 
in here, Min, till you come down,” said the 
Baron. And with these words he walked into 
the reception-room, where he selected a place 
on a sofa, and composed himself to wait pa- 
tiently for Minnie to come down. 

So he waited, and waited, and waited—but 
Minnie did not come. At last he grew impa- 


tient. He walked out, and up the stairs, and | Roman. 


listened. 

He heard ladies’ voices. 

He spoke. 

‘* Min!” 

No answer. 

** Min!” louder. 

No answer. 

“MIN! HALLO-O-0-0!” 

No answer. 

“ MIN!” a perfect shout. 

At this a door was opened violently, and 
Mrs. Willoughby walked out. Her cheeks 
were flushed, and her eyes glanced fire. 

‘* Sir,” she said, ‘‘this is intolerable! You 
must be intoxicated. Go away at once, or 
I shall certainly have you turned out of the 
house.” 


And saying this she went back, shut the | 


door, and locked it. 

The Baron was thunder-struck. He had 
never been treated so in his life. He was 
cut to the heart. His feelings were deeply 
wounded. 


That evening Hawbury was over at the Bar- 
on’s quarters, by special invitation, and the 
Baron decided to ask his advice. So in the 
course of the evening, while in the full, easy, 
and confidential mood that arises out of social 
intercourse, he told Hawbury his whole story— 
beginning with the account of his first meeting 
with Minnie, and his rescue of her, and her ac- 
ceptance of him, down to this very day, when 
he had been so terribly snubbed by Mrs. Wil- 
loughby. To allthis Hawbury listened in amaze- 
ment. Itwas completely newtohim. He won- 
dered particularly to find another man who had 
saved the life of this quiet, timid little girl. 

The Baron asked his advice, but Hawbury 
| declined giving any. He said he couldn’t ad- 
vise any man in a love-affair. Every man must 
trust to himself. No one’s advice could be of 
any avail. Hawbury, in fact, was puzzled, but 
he said the best he could. The Baron himself 
was fully of Hawbury’s opinion. He swore that 
it was truth, and declared the man that followed 
another's advice in a love-affair was a “ darned 
fool that didn’t deserve to win his gal.” 

There followed a general conversation on 
things of a different kind. The Baron again 
discoursed on chureh and state. He then ex- 
hibited some curiosities. Among other things 
a skull. He used it to hold his tobacco. He 
| declared that it was the skull of an ancient 
On the inside was a paper pasted 
| there, on which he had written the following: 

“Oh, I’m the skull of a Roman bold 
| That fit in the ancient war; 
| From East to West I bore the flag 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Of S. P. Q. and R. 


“In East and West, and North and South, 
We made the nations fear us— 
30th Nebuchadnezzar and Hannibal, 
And Pharaoh too, and Pyrrhus. 


‘““We took their statutes from the Greeks, 
And lots of manuscripts too; 
We set adrift on his world-wide tramp 
The original wandering Jew. 


| 


“But at last the beggarly Dutchman came, 
With his lager and sauerkraut; 
And wherever that beggarly Dutchman went 
He made a terrible rout. 


‘“*Wo ist der Deutscher’s Vaterland? 
Is it near the ocean wild? 
Is it where the feathery palm-trees grow? 
Not there, not there, my child. 


“But it’s somewhere down around the Rhine; 
And now that Bismarck’s come, 
Down goes Napoleon to the ground, 
And away goes the Pope from Rome!” 
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THE “HORRORS OF SAN DOMINGO.” 


‘o- is called the Queen of the Antilles. 
) Close by her throne, and nearer the morn- 
ing sun, sits the right royal princess, San Do- 


mingo, not less rich, beautiful, and seductive, | 


and sharing with her Majesty the wooings of 
suitors. 

That famous island, fertile in every thing 
that grows in the tropics, abounding in metals 
and minerals, with broad valleys and sunny sa- 


President of our republic sent a commission 
there to spy out its attractions, it has been a 
| coveted spot. 

For almost seventy years the civilized world 
has held the negro population of that island to 
| be only restrained human fiends, whose race 
| was wholly responsible for those terrible ¢vents 
there vaguely comprehended under the title of 


| the “ horrors of San Domingo.” It has been 


vannas of exquisite beauty, and mountains ris-) the ungenerous task of a class of writers and 


ing sometimes more than seven thousand feet 
above the bosom of the ocean, and covered 
with magnificent forests of the richest cabinet 
woods, is blessed with a salubrity of climate 
which makes existence there a perfect joy. 
From the moment when Columbus discov- 
ered that island, and the inhabitants believed 
he had descended from the skies, until the 


speakers in this country, from the time of the 


| Ninth Congress, to alarm the timid and unin- 
| formed people with the ery of ‘‘ horrors of San 
Domingo” whenever a proposition was made to 
| educate the slaves, or to elevate them to the 
dignity of freemen and citizens. ‘They have 
| declaimed vehemently about the ‘natural fe- 
rocity of the negro” when left to uncontrolled 
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freedom of action, and pointed to the “horrors | the island from afar. Gallic buccaneers, whohov- 


of San Domingo” as an illustration. They have 
falsified history by representing the patriot and 


martyr Toussaint L’Ouverture, the black gen- | 
eral-in-chief of San Domingo seventy years ago, | 


as the high-priest at the altar of sacrifice, where- 
on perished thousands of innocent white people 
of the island. They have painted the conduct 
of the blacks there in the most hideous colors, 
without a pleasant tint to relieve the eye of the 


horrified beholder, while they have indicated in | 


faintest outline the provocations which excited 
the negroes to savage deeds. They have care- 
fully concealed the fact that the “horrors of 


San Domingo” are quite as fairly chargeable to | 


the ‘*natural ferocity” of the white race as to 
that of the negro race. I propose to illustrate 
that fact in this paper by an inside view of 
affairs in that island at the beginning of this 
century—partly given me by oral communica- 
tions from the late Admiral Charles Stewart, of 
our navy, in the summer of 1863, and partly by 
a series of letters from Cape Francais (now Cape 
Haytien), written in the year 1802 by a Philadel- 
phia lady to Aaron Burr, then Vice-President of 
the United States, Stewart was then a midship- 
man in our navy, about twenty-three years of 
age, on duty in the West Indies, and on inti- 
mate terms with many of the French and creole 
officers at the Cape. 

A glance at the antecedent history of San 
Domingo seems necessary for an intelligent 
comprehension of the events at the period in 
question, Let us see. 

Almost as guileless as the cultivators of 
Eden in their purity, and as kind as good an- 


gels, were the inhabitants of San Domingowhen | 


Spanish eyes first looked upon it, and Spanish 
lips first changed its aboriginal name of Hayti, 
or mountainous. ‘‘ These people,’’ Columbus 
wrote for the ears of his sovereigns, ‘‘ love 
their neighbors as themselves; their discourse | 
is ever sweet and gentle, and accompanied by a 
smile, I swear to your Majesties there is not 
in the world a better nation or a better land.” 

The strange tidings spread through the Span- 
ish court. ‘The Satan of Spanish avarice was 
aroused and coveted that goodly land, for there 
were rumors of gold among its lofty hills. In 
less than three years Spanish adventurers, by 
no means heavenly in their natures, were seat- 
ed upon the northern verge of the island; and | 
in their eager haste for riches and vigorous | 
search for gold they soon destroyed the loving | 
natives, whom they made their slaves, by hard | 
work and cruel treatment in the mines. This | 
was the first of the *‘ horrors of San Domingo.” 
Among the murderers was that Cortéz who 
afterward, in search of other mines and their 
products, carried unutterable woe into Mexico. 
Castilians took the place of the gentler people, 
and became numerous. They also grew rich 
upon the labor of other slaves—negroes from | 
Africa. 

Two hundred years rolled away, and the Sa- | 
tan of French covetousness looked wishfully upon 


ered upon Tortugas, near, and upon the north- 
ern coasts of San Domingo, where their vices 
made them a disgrace to human nature, asked 
Louis the Fourteenth for government protec- 
tion in exchange for a part of their winnings 
in the profession of robbery. A governor was 
quickly sent, with a French flag, some French 
| soldiers, and a few French cannon, and Louis 
| took the bribe. The freebooters and the sol- 
diers took possession of the western portion of 
the island, and called it Hayti, the original name 
of the whole country. The Spaniards frown- 
ed, but to no purpose. The French had Might, 
the supple champion of royalty, on their side, 
and laughed at the impotent anger of the Cas- 
tilians. Immigrants came from France. Pop- 
ulation and wealth rapidly increased; and to- 
ward the close of another century one-half of 
the sugar used in Europe was made in San 
Domingo. 
|} When almost another century had passed 
away since the buccaneer conquest the French 
portion of the island contained half a million 
| souls. Of these a little more than thirty-eight 
| thousand* were white people, nearly twenty- 
| eight thousand were free people of color, most- 
|ly mulattoes, and the remainder were negro 
| slaves. Many of the mulattoes owned large 
| estates. Nota few had been liberally educated 
|in France, and many households were models 
of elegance and refinement, wherein happily 
| dwelt young Frenchmen with beautiful quad- 
| roon wives. But the free people of color were 
| excluded from all the political privileges accord- 
| ed to the white inhabitants. 
| When the revolutionary cry of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity came over the sea from yol- 
canic France, the white islanders eagerly echoed 
it, and sent deputies to the National Assembly. 
The proscribed free people of color, stirred with 
a hope of emancipation, and equally loyal to the 
new government, asked to be admitted to the 
vaunted fraternity. Their demand was not only 
rejected with scorn, but the dusky Lacomb, who 





| had been thought worthy of a place at the table 


of Counts Maurepas and Vergennes, in the moth- 
er country, was hanged for his impertinence in 
presenting to the colonial Legislature of San 


| Domingo a petition asking the rights of citizen- 


ship for his class ; and pale Boudiére was torn 
in pieces by a French mob for offering a similar 
petition in behalf of the proscribed race. 

Insult and outrage aroused the slumbering 
hatred of the mulattoes into fearful action. 
Vincent Ogé, who in France had associated on 
terms of equality with Lafayette and his rev- 
olutionary compeers, soon stood at the head of 
a small armed force of mulattoes, and respect- 
fully but boldly demanded a recognition of the 
political equality of his mixed race, but did not 
go so far as to ask the like boon for the tens of 
thousands of the darker toilers there who were 
his brethren and bond-slaves, That was in the 
autumn of 1790. Ogé’s aspirations, so mani- 
fested, were terribly punished. He and his 
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brother were tortured to death by being broken | 


upon a wheel in the most cruel manner, and a 
large number of his armed followers were mur- 
dered by order of the French authorities of the 
island. 

These “ horrors of San Domingo” shocked 
the sensibilities of the European French, and 
the famous society of Les Amis des Noirs—the 
Friends of the Blacks—procured a decree by 
the National Convention in May, 1791, which 
declared that the people of color in San Do- 
mingo born of free parents were entitled to all 
the privileges of French citizens. The mu- 
lattoes rejoiced, but the intelligent slaves, who, 
inspired by the wild cry of freedom that came 
from the French democracy, had dared to 
hope for emancipation, were disappointed and 
made sullen because of the partiality shown to 
their mongrel brethren. The slave-holders were 
alarmed, for they saw in the decree a prelude 


to either general emancipation or fearful insur- | 


rections, and they unwisely induced the colonial 
governor to suspend the operations of that de- 
cree until they could appeal to the home gov- 
ernment. 


colored population, and they were about to take 
up arms and kindle a fierce civil war, when a 
new element of trouble appeared. 
arose in insurrection, but were loth to affiliate 
with the mulattoes. The white people were 
alarmed beyond measure by the double menace, 
for it was an armed protest of more than 400,000 
persons against the injustice of less than 40,000. 


The terrified French quickly consented to the | 
demands of the mulattoes in order to keep them | 


quiet and friendly, and the malcontents were 
peaceable for a while. 
1791. 

Meanwhile the voice of the planters against 
the decree of May. had been potential in the 
National Assembly. The decree was repealed. 


When that unwelcome news reached San Do- | 


mingo it created the most fearful agitation. 
The mulattoes flew to arms, and some of them 


speedily coalesced with the insurgent negroes. | 
The French faced the terrible calamity with 


the greatest fortitude and courage, and so was 


begun a civil war which was carried on for sev- | 


eral years with the greatest ferocity by both 
parties. 

At this juncture an extraordinary person 
emerged from obscurity. 
minique Toussaint, a negro of pure blood, and 
grandson of an African prince. He was a 


small, slender man, who was so thin in his boy- | 


hood that he was called “the little lath.” He 
was now between forty and fifty years of age, 
and had been all his life a slave on the estate of 
the Count de Noé, whose manager, M. Bayou 
de Libertas, had educated him, and placed him 
in positions of trust. He was studious, thought- 
ful, and religious. He warmly sympathized 


with his enslaved race in their attitude of arm- | 


ed combatants for their own freedom. He had 
read with profound interest the Abbé Raynal’s 


on j 
The slaves | 


That was in September, | 


It was Francis Do- | 


essays on the multifarious evil effects of slavery, 
and had long pondered peaceful schemes for the 
emancipation of his race in San Domingo. He 
was yet powerfully impressed by Raynal’s pic- 
tures of the great wrong; and in the servile in- 
surrection which now invited his co-operation 
he thought he saw a way opened through a Red 
Sea by which his people might pass to a land 
of liberty. 

Toussaint’s soul glowed with an intense de- 
sire to assist in the liberation of his people, and 
so soon as he could secure the safety of M. 
Bayou, his benefactor, and that of his family 
and some personal property, he joined the in- 
surgent blacks. His delay had excited their 
suspicions and displeasure. They now received 
him with open arms. His knowledge of the 
medicinal properties of the flora of the island 
caused his immediate employment in the med- 
ical department. His military genius, hitherto 
unsuspected, was quickly developed, and he was 


promoted first to the staff of his chief, and then 
| to the rank of a brigadier-general. 


It was not 
long before he was acknowledged to be supe- 


| rior in martial ability to the other black com- 
This interference greatly exasperated the free | 


manders, who were either incompetent or fero- 
cious and cruel. Very soon San Domingo pre- 
sented a most pitiful spectacle. The beautiful 
princess of the Antilles was made to bleed from 
a thousand wounds. Her radiant beauty was 


marred by the iron heel of War, and her rich 


garments were trailed in the dust and cinders 
of fiery Discord. 

French commissioners were sent from time 
to time to quench the flames of civil war, if 
possible, by mediation; but they were unsuc- 
cessful. Even the white inhabitants, divided 
into royalist and republican factions as fierce 


| as those in France, were irreconcilable ene- 


mies. The black leaders, regarding the Na- 


| tional Convention as their foe, took the royalist 


side after the beheading of Louis the Sixteenth, 
in 1793, and, accepting the proffered aid of the 
King of Spain, refused to listen to propositions 
from the republican government of France. 
Very soon new troubles appeared, which 
finally produced beneficent results. The Span- 


| iards and the English invaded the western part 


of the island. The latter captured the whole 
western coast, seized Port-au-Prince, the cap- 


| ital, and besieged the French governor, General 


Laveaux, and his troops in Port-de-Paix. This 
was the last stronghold held by the French, and 
it was in imminent danger, for the garrison was 
weakened by disease and famine. Woeful was 
now the plight of San Domingo! Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, mulattoes, and blacks 
were contending for the mastery. The latter 


| were overwhelming in numbers; and when the 


English invasion was threatened, the French 
commissioners resolved to conciliate them by a 
proclamation of universal freedom. That was 
done in August, 1793. In February following 
the National Convention confirmed the acts of 
the commissioners, formally guaranteed the 
freedom of all the inhabitants of the French 
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colony, and made Hayti an integral part of 
France. 

Toussaint, whose sole object in joining his 
insurgent people was to secure their freedom, 
saw in this guarantee of a great nation the only 


chance for the accomplishment of his holy pur- | 
pose. He relied upon the faith of France. If | 


her government in San Domingo should be 
firmly established, he believed that the emanci- 
pation of his race would be fully secured. He 
was then virtual commander-in-chief of the 
black forces. He openly declared his fealty to 
France, and formed a junction with the little 
army under the governor. So energetically and 
successfully did he work to bring all parties to 
the same conclusion that General Laveaux ex- 
claimed, ‘* Mais cet homme fait ouverture partout” 
—But this man opens the way every where. 
From that time he was called by the name of 
L’Ouverture—The Opening—and he is known 
in history as Toussaint L’Ouverture. 

Toussaint now entered upon a campaign 
against the enemies of the French with great 
vigor. The English and Spanish united to op- 
pose him, and some of the mulattoes refused to 
join the blacks. But Toussaint’s troops (num- 
bering far less than the allies) looked upon him 
as almost an inspired leader, and followed him 
with enthusiasm. He won victories every where. 
The Spaniards were subdued, after a long con- 
test, and expelled; and in 1796 Toussaint was 
appointed by Sonthanax, the French commis- 
sioner, commander-in-chief of the whole island 
of San Domingo, which was then, by treaty, a 
French possession. In 1797 he drove the En- 
glish into the sea, and being then virtually gov- 
ernor of the whole insular domain, he restored 
peace and order, and took measures to establish 
the industries of the island upon a prosperous 
footing. Commerce and agriculture were re- 
vived; and, while he sought by just means to 
benefit his own race, the rights of the white peo- 
ple were scrupulously maintained. Their es- 
tates were restored, and their persons and prop- 
erty were protected. 

But while Toussaint was so laboring benevo- 
lently and patriotically, he was opposed and 
misrepresented by Hédouville, a new commis- 
sioner, who became intensely jealous of the ne- 
gro chief because of his growing popularity. 
He sowed seeds of bitter discord between Tous- 
saint and Rigaud, the jealous and ambitious 
leader of the mulattoes, whom he officially freed 
from the control of the general-in-chief, and so 
prepared the elements of another civil war. 
Having thoroughly rooted this mischief, Hédou- 
ville hastened to France, and laid complaints 
against Toussaint before the Directory. The 
general had already sent a true statement of 
the condition of public affairs on the island, 
which the government accepted. Toussaint 
was justified, and Hédouville was censured. 
But the civil war broke out, and raged fearful- 
ly between the blacks and mulattoes nearly 
the whole of the year 1799, when the latter 
were subdued, and their chief fled to France. 


| In this work Toussaint was ably helped by Des- 
| salines, a native of Guinea, who, though unedu- 
cated, had been raised to the rank of lieutenant- 
general. He was brave, active, and cruel, and 
| thousands of the mulattoes were slaughtered by 
his orders, in spite of the remonstrances of Tous- 
saint, 





The new French commissioner in place of 
Hédouville was treacherous to France, San Do- 
mingo, and humanity. He was in secret league 
with the planters in devising means for the re- 
establishment of slavery, and he attempted to 
give official countenance to the slave-trade. 
Toussaint, satisfied that his presence was dan- 
gerous to the peace of his country, sent him to 
France, and late in 1800 took possession of the 
eastern part of the island, whose inhabitants 
were yet in allegiance to Spain. He assumed 
the government of all San Domingo, and was 
working wisely and successfully in the estab- 
lishment of a happy and prosperous republic, 
when a blow from an unexpected quarter de- 
stroyed all his bright hopes of liberty, equality, 
and fraternity for his race in the Antilles. 

Toussaint had proceeded to organize a civil 
government by choosing an administrative coun- 
cil composed of nine men, eight of whom were 
white proprietors of estates, and one was a mu- 
latto. He also determined to establish a con- 
stitutional government. An admirable instru- 
ment for that purpose was drawn up by his 
council, in which he was named president for 
life ; the authority of France was acknowledged; 
no distinction was made between the citizens 
on account of race or color; and free trade was 
established. This constitution Toussaint sent, 
with an autograph letter, to Bonaparte, then 
First Consul of France—in other words, an al- 
most irresponsible dictator by the grace of bay- 
onets. The usurper’s court was then beset by 
swarms of refugee planters clamoring loudiy for 
the restoration of slavery in San Domingo. His 
wife, Josephine, a native of the Antilles, was 
an eloquent pleader for their cause. The treaty 
of peace at Amiens had just closed the Conti- 
nental war, and there were thousands of unem- 
ployed soldiers ready to oppose the ambitious 
designs of the selfish adventurer. He had won 
no renown in Hayti, for the black race there 
had achieved their freedom without his counte- 
nance. ‘The praises bestowed upon Toussaint 
as a military leader aroused that mean jealousy 
of rivals in applause for which Bonaparte was 
conspicuous; and the comparisons which had 
been freely drawn between him and the black 
hero excited his cruel animosity. His haughty 
pride was offended because Toussaint had es- 
tablished a government and was made ruler 
for life, without previous suggestions from the 
Corsican. 

On considering these things Bonaparte re- 
solved to please the Haytian planters, employ 
dangerous soldiers, and crush the great black 
| leader, who was innocently sharing with him 
|the world’s applause. So when Vincent, the 
| bearer of Toussaint’s constitution to the pres- 
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80 
ence of the First Consul, laid it before him, Bo- 
naparte’s instant and angry reply was, ‘‘ He is a 
revolted whom we must punish. The 
honor of France is outraged.” His obsequious 
council, or legislature, of Paris, passed an act, 
and he issued a decree, for the restoration of the 
French colonies to their condition before the 
year 1789. This would re-establish slavery in 


Siave 


San Domingo, and blot out the name of Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture from the list of ruling magis- 
trates. 

sonaparte’s chosen instrument for the com- 
mission of his meditated crime in San Domingo 
He 
was a man of brilliant genius, small in stature, 
and winning in deportment, and had lately mar- 
ried Bonaparte’s favorite sister, the beautiful 
and fascinating Pauline, to whom the First Con- 


was his brother-in-law, General Le Clerc. 


sul had given San Domingo as a marriage-por- | 


tion. With almost thirty thousand veteran 
troops and full sixty war vessels he sailed for 
San Domingo late in 1801, taking with him his 
wife and infant boy. Among his commanders 
were Rigaud, the fugitive mulatto just mention- 
ed, and Boyer and Petion, also mulattoes, and 
all sons of French planters in San Domingo, who 
had them educated in France. 
mies of Toussaint, and eager to deprive him of 
his well-earned power. 


Domingo in January, 1802. 
a formal declaration of war, Le Clerc, confident 
in his strength, attempted to enter Cape Fran- 
cais (now Cape Haytien), on the northern coast 
of the island, while his ships blocked the mouth 
of the harbor. The Cape, as it was usually call- 
ed, was then a fine city of about twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, chiefly French and creoles. 
Christophe, a pure negro, and formerly a slave, 
was-then one of the most trusted of Toussaint’s 
commanders. He was governor of that northern 
province, and was in the city when the invaders 
appeared and demanded an instant surrender of 
the place. Christophe asked for two days’ de- 
lay, that he might consult Toussaint, when Le 
Clere contemptuously granted him but half an 
hour. Anticipating this, Christophe had, the 
day before, sent all the white men out to the 
plain in the rear of the city, where they might 
be watched by his black troops. Now he mount- 
ed his horse, and rode through the town, order- 


ing the women and children to flee to the mount- | 


ains near by, for he was going to burn the city. 

The scene that followed this order was a most 
pitiable one, according to the account of Admi- 
ral Stewart, who was there. The women, seiz- 
ing such light articles of value as they could 


carry away, were seen hurrying with children in | 


their arms, and sometimes little frightened flocks 


following, while others were supporting the tot- | 


tering steps of mothers and grandmothers, as all 
climbed in crowds the mountain that rises im- 
mediately behind the city. Toilsome and peril- 
ous was that flight among sharp rocks and sharp- 
er brambles, where no path had ever been beat- 
en. Many a tender foot left its print upon leaves 


They were ene- | 
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or stones in blood. Many who had never known 
hunger or thirst were soon tortured by their in- 
satiate demands; and all were oppressed with 
the most dreadful anxieties for the fate of their 
fathers, brothers, husbands, and sons, who were 
in the hands of the blacks on the plain. These 
horrors were heightened by the smoke and flame 
of the conflagration of the city, which Christophe 
had kindled with his own hands. Still more hor: 
rible was the effect of the explosion of a mag- 


| azine near the summit of the heights, by which 


large masses of rocks were detached, and went 
thundering down the side of the mountain, 
making fearful lanes through the thick ranks 
of the fugitives, maiming and killing scores of 
them, ‘Two days afterward the blacks evacu- 
ated the place, and the French fleet entered the 
harbor. French troops marched into the town, 
and the white people on the plain and the mount- 


| ain flocked in, and filled the air with voices of 


It was 
soon after this calamity had fallen upon Cape 
Frangais that the fair correspondent of Burr al- 
luded to, with her sister, the wife of a creole 
officer, arrived and took up her abode in one 
of the many dwellings which the fire had spared. 

Le Clerc’s confidence in what he supposed to 


lamentation over their smoking homes. 


| be his overwhelming military strength was soon 
| dissipated. 
The expedition arrived on the coast of San | 
Without making 
people, now compelled to battle for their own 
freedom again, presented most formidable an- 


He found unexpected resistance at 
all points, instead of meek submission. Tous- 
saint had able assistants in the field; and his 


tagonists. ‘The French general was made to 
doubt the ability of his force to execute the 
crime ordered by his master, and so, under in- 
structions from that master, who had provided 
for such a contingency, Le Clerc resorted to the 


| arts of low diplomacy, in which intrigue, cun- 


ning, falsehood, and dissimulation are prime 
elements. He had brought with him, as hos- 
tages, two sons of Toussaint, who had been 
educated in France. These were sent to their 
father with a letter from Bonaparte and another 
from Le Clerc, in both of which were mingled 
flattery and menace. It was hoped that these 
letters and the influence of the sons might in- 
duce the black chieftain to submit. On the 
contrary, he was made more determined by the 
shallow covering of foul dishonesty. He loved 
his sons tenderly, but he loved his country more 
than they or his own life, and he would not 
sacrifice it for any earthly consideration. He 
refused to listen to any proposition that involved 
the re-enslavement of his race, and he sent 
back his sons with a refusal to negotiate except 
on terms of absolute freedom for his people. 
The baffled and irritated Le Clere now de- 
clared Toussaint and his generals to be outlaws. 
Fearful and destructive conflicts ensued, in which 
full one-third of the French forces engaged were 
killed or wounded. The French seized the sea- 
ports; but the blacks held the mountains, from 
whose fastnesses dusky guerrilla bands under 
Dessalines swooped down and destroyed the in- 
vaders in detail. It was soon evident that the 
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black islanders could not be subdued by arms, 
and finesse was again resorted to. <A truce was 
concluded, and a new decree went forth that San 
Domingo should be excepted from the oper- 
ations of the act which restored the French colo- 
nies to their condition before 1789. This was 
intended to serve a temporary purpose. sut 
the trick was successful in the hands of Le Clere, 
who, at the same time, sought to win over to 
the French interest the black generals. He be- 
gan with the powerful Christophe. With the 
most solemn assurances of, sincerity he told that 
leader, in the name of Bonaparte, that the free- 
dom of the blacks should be perpetual, and that 
personal honors and emoluments awaited him 
onhis submission. He convinced him that with 
the guarantee of freedom for the blacks there 
was no longer a cause for war. The chief was 
deceived and yielded. Dessalines, who was more 
susceptible to flattery and promises of personal 
honors and indulgences, was easily persuaded to 
Jay down his arms. ‘To secure his fidelity he 
was made a French general, and governor of the 
southern portion of the island, where he lived 
in great state and sensual indulgence. He in- 
trigued against Toussaint, and served Le Clerc 
with the most obsequious cheerfulness. | 
Toussaint was finally approached by the 
tempter. He was assured that if he would con- 
sent to peace and submission the liberty of the 
people of San Domingo would be secured; and 
with the most solemn oaths Le Clere promised 
to leave the government of the island in that | 
chieftain’s hands, and he himself be only a rep- 
resentative of France by his side. He assured 
him that his black officers should be employed 
according to their rank, and his black troops 
should be placed upon a footing of equality with 
those of France. 
Toussaint, deceived by Le Clerc’s apparent 
candor and liberality, accepted his offers for 
the army and people, but refused to retain 
office for himself. And when, at the personal 
interview that followed, the black chieftain 
severely upbraided the French commander for 
causing such misery in his country by making 
war without first seeking a conference, Le 
Clere, with well-feigned humility, acknowl- 
edged his fault, asked forgiveness, praised the 
generalship of his antagonist, and lauded his 
ability as a statesman. And so peace was re-| 
stored. Toussaint retired to his estate, not far | 
from Gonaives, and there, by precept and ex- | 
ample, he began to teach his people to forget 
their calamities and engage in the arts of peace. 
Sonaparte was not satisfied. His animosity 
against Toussaint could only be appeased by 
the destruction of the black patriot and the re- 
enslavement of his race. He ordered Le Clere 
to abduct him and send him to France. This 
was a difficult and perilous task. He found no} 
excuse in the conduct of Toussaint to warrant 
his arrest; so he ordered General Brunet to| 
write him a friendly letter, and invite him to | 
come to Gonaives for an hour’s conference in 


relation to the welfare of the black troops, and | 
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to bring his wife with him. Toussaint, unsus- 
picious of any thing wrong, went. It was early 
in June, 1802. His wife and daughter accom- 
panied him. He was cordially received. After 
a short conversation Brunet left the room, when 
armed men entered, seized Toussaint, and, un- 
der cover of midnight darkness, put him on 
board of a French frigate, under a strong guard, 
His family were also seized and forced on board 
the same vessel, and his house was plundered 
of all its valuable property. This outrage oc- 
curred on the night of the arrival of Burr’s cor- 
respondent at the Cape. ‘This event,” she 
said, “caused great rejoicing.” The conse- 
quences were terrible. 

After the abduction of Toussaint a general 
disarming of the negroes began. ‘The excite- 
ment among them because of the perfidy of the 
French was intense. There were some slight 
insurrections, which were only precursors of a 
terrific hurricane that followed. The negroes 
were weak in resources ; but the increasing heat 
aided them, for the French soldiers could not en- 
dure it. Every day the number of insurgents 
increased, while the yellow fever, seizing the 
French troops, almost decimated the regiments. 


| The blacks contemplated its progress with joy, 


as a manifestation that God was fighting for 
them. Had Christophe and Dessalines led 
them, they would have made short work of 
their oppressors. But the latter was then one 
of Le Clere’s most efficient instruments of cru- 
elty. When, in August, Charles Bellair, a 


| nephew of Toussaint, rose in insurrection on 


the heights of Artibonite, Dessalines, at the in- 
stance of Le Clerc, treacherously enticed him 
to his camp, and then had him murdered, with 
his wife and three hundred followers. 

Le Clere was equally cruel, and as his power 
became less, and his case more desperate, he 
appeared at times almost fiendish in his treat- 
ment of the unresisting negroes. Many, only 
suspected of intentions to rebel, were put into 
vessels, the captains of which were instructed 
to throw them overboard when out at sea. Oth- 
er ships were prepared on purpose for their de- 
struction. The prisoners were placed in the 
hold, the hatches were closed, and sulphur was 
burned below so as to suffocate the poor wretch- 
es. This atrocity the French openly avowed, 
and with their accustomed levity and gayety 
they called the act départir en mer—transport- 
ing into the sea. They also burned them over 
slow fires, and in every way tortured them most 
mercilessly. These cruelties made the loyalty 
to the French of Dessalines, Christophe, and 
other black chiefs of short duration. It was 
ended when, as Dessalines afterward solemnly 
declared, the French officers actually proposed 
to the negro chiefs to massacre the whole pop- 
ulation of San Domingo, that the island might 
be colonized anew with natives of France! This 
extermination of half a million of people—men, 
women, and children—seemed to these men to 
be only a common act of policy. It was policy 
from beginning to end that impelled Bonaparte 
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the real author of these new “ horrors of San 
Domingo”—in his career of ruffianism in Eu- 
rope, to lead a million and a quarter of men to 
slaughter, Is it surprising that the black chiefs, 
compelled to listen to such an infernal sugges- 


P . | 
tion, should have harbored the most inveterate 

: . | 
hatred of men pretending to be governed by a} 


superior civilization, who were not ashamed to 


propose acts that the most unrestrained savages | 
And when | 


shrink from with 
dreadful retaliation 


would horror ? 


and retribution followed 


awful cruelty and oppression, the hypocritical | 


cant of French writers was abominable. They 


called the very men whom they tried to use as | 


instruments of death and desolation ‘* ferocious 
Africans” and “horrible barbarians.” It is from 
the pens of such men that we are indebted fer 
the popular impression concerning the ‘*‘ horrors 
of San Domingo.” 


While the cruelties of the French were ex- | 


asperating the blacks, Le Clere and his com- 
panions were disgusting the creoles—the native- 
born inhabitants descended from the French— 
by their extravagance, avarice, and haughtiness. 
They placed every position of trust in the hands 
of Europeans, appeared to regard the island 
as a place to be conquered and divided among 
the victors, and openly avowed that their chief 


desire was to make a fortune, and return to | 
The | 
French officers lived in magnificent style, and | 
displayed, in the midst of the terrible desola- | 


France as speedily as possible to enjoy it. 


tion and impending perils, the thoughtlessness, 
vices, and gayety of the French metropolis, Le 


Clere actually caused gold and silver coin that 


had been provided for the pay of the army to 
be melted and formed into a superb service of 
plate for the gratification of himself and his 
coquettish, frivolous, and vain wife, who was 
constantly sighing for the delights of Paris, 
from which she had been drawn against her will. 
Meanwhile the poor soldiers, badly clothed, and 
still more badly fed, were asking alms in the 
streets, and some were actually starving from 
want. A beggar had never been seen in that 
country before, and their wretched appearance, 
as they swarmed in the streets, shocked the in- 
habitants, and drew forth bitter comments on 
the heartlessness of their commander-in-chief. 
3ut he did not seem to imagine that there could 
be any distress while he was enjoying the de- 
lights of French cookery with silver dishes. 
The imperious Pauline was equally unpopu- 
lar. She had been accustomed to hourly adu- 
lation and the most obsequious attentions, as a 
beautiful woman and the favorite sister of the 
ruler of France. She was offended because the 
ladies of the Cape (restrained on account of 


having lost their fine clothing in the late con- | 


flagration) did not immediately pay homage to 
her; and she passed much of her time in indo- 
lent dalliance with her lap-dog or some favor- 
ite among her husband's officers. Having heard 
of the arrival of American ladies at the Cape, 
and excited by curiosity, she expressed a desire 
to have them call upon her, expecting to see 


beautiful demi-savages that would realize her 
romantic dreams. ‘They went, escorted to the 
door by Midshipman Stewart and a lieutenant 
of the American navy. “One of the ladies, in 
her letter to Burr, gave him the following vivid 
picture of Madame Le Clere: 

‘*She was in a room darkened by Venetian 

blinds, lying on her sofa covered with blue satin 
with silver fringe, from which she half rose to 
receive us. When we were seated she reclined 
again on the sofa, and amused General Boyer, 
who sat at her feet, by letting her slipper fall 
continually, which he respectfully put on as 
loften as it fell. She is small, fair, with blue 
eyes and flaxen hair. Her face is expressive 
of sweetness, but without spirit. She has a 
| voluptuous mouth, and is rendered interesting 
| by an air of languor which spreads itself over 
| her whole frame. She was dressed in a muslin 
morning-gown, with a Madras handkerchief on 
her head. I gave her one of the beautiful 
| medals of Washington, engraved by Reich (who 
is employed by the Mint), with which she seemed 
much pleased. The conversation languished, 
and we soon withdrew. 

“Madame Le Clerc, as I learned from a 

| gentleman who has long known her, betrayed 
from her earliest youth a disposition to gal- 
lantry, and had, when very young, some ad- 
ventures of éclat at Marseilles....... She has one 
child—a lovely boy, two years old—of which she 
appears very fond. But for a young and beau- 
tiful woman, accustomed to the sweets of adula- 
| tion and the intoxicating delights of Paris, cer- 
tainly the transition to this country, in its pres- 
ent state, has been too violent. She has no so- 
ciety, no amusement; and neyer having imag- 
| ined that she would be forced to seek an equiva- 
lent for either in the resources of her own mind, 
she has made no provision for such an unseen 
emergency. She hates reading, and though 
passionately fond of music, plays on no instru- 
ment, never having stolen time from her pleas- 
urable pursuits to devote to the acquisition of 
that divine art. She can do nothing but 
dance ; and to dance alone is a triste resource ; 
therefore it can not be surprising if her early 
| propensities predominate, and she listens to the 
tale of love breathed by General Boyer, for 
never did a more fascinating votary offer his 
vows at the Idalian shrine. His form and face 
are models of masculine perfection, his eyes 
sparkle with enthusiasm, and his voice is modu- 
lated by a sweetness of expression which can 
not be heard without emotion. I suppose you 
will laugh at this gossip, but ’tis the news of 
|the day. Nothing is talked of but Madame Le 
| Clere, and envy and ill-nature pursue her be- 
cause she is charming and surrounded by splen- 
dor.” 

We have observed that the loyalty of the 
black chiefs to the French was of short dura- 
tion, The cruelty of the French officers soon 
excited a general insurrection, and Christophe, 

| Dessalines, and Clerveaux speedily appeared at 
| the head of the insurgents. They invested the 
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THE ‘*HORRORS OF SAN DOMINGO.” 


Cape, Le Clere’s head-quarters, and held all 
the plain and the mountains, while the French 
troops were rapidly wasting away in the fires 
of vellow fever. ‘The insurgents at length at- 
tacked the Cape, and would have overcome the 
enfeebled garrison had not the creole National 
Guard and American officers and seamen in the 
town assisted. The negroes were driven back, 
but lost no ground. They only occupied their 
recent positions. 

Le Clere was now thoroughly alarmed, and 
his innate cowardice—the companion of cruelty 
—was conspicuous. He saw that all his plans 
of diplomacy and ferocity for a rehabilitation 
of the island had utterly failed, and that the 
vengeance of the negroes hung like a black 
thunder-cloud over his head. A few months 
before he had written a pompous letter to 
Sonaparte, declaring that he had subdued the 


island. Now he thought only of his own safe- | 


ty. He sent his plate and other valuable prop- 
erty on board the admiral’s ship on the night 
after the attack on the town, and was preparing 
to abandon his fever-smitten soldiers and the 
inhabitants, and embark secretly with his suit, 
his wife, and child. The gallant Admiral La 
Fouche sent him word that he would fire with 
more pleasure on those who abandoned the 
town than on those who attacked it. 

The streets were then resonant with the 
groans of the wounded and dying, and the 
wailings of their families; but the cowardly 
general-in-chief, unmindful of the miseries 
around him, caused by his wickedness, shut 
himself up in his house and refused to see any 
body. The fever seized him, and at the end 
of three days he was dead. That event oc- 
curred early in November, 1802. Pauline, who 
had never loved her husband while he was liv- 
ing, mourned his death most theatrically. 
Like the Ephesian matron, she cut off her 
very beautiful hair and cast it in the coffin with 
the embalmed body. She refused sustenance 
and consolation; and after starving herself 
nearly twenty-four hours, she put her jewels 


. . | 
and other valuable articles, with her flaxen 


tresses, in the triple coffin for safety, dried her 
tears with her elegant Madras handkerchief, 
went on board of a French frigate, and sailed 
away joyfully for France. It was not long be- 
fore she appeared in the gayest circles of the 


voluptuous capital; and two years later she | 


married the Prince Borghese, one of the 
wealthiest and most accomplished men of It- 
aly, from whom her follies soon separated her. 

From his solitude in his house Le Clere 
had sent sealed instructions to General Ro- 
chambeau, then at Port-au-Prince, to take 


command of all the troops on the island. At | 


the same time the citizens of the Cape, alarm- 
ed by the conduct of Le Clerc, sent for the 
same officer. He arrived very soon after the 
general's death, and was greeted by the boom- 
ing of cannon and the shouts of the people. 
He was a son of the Count de Rochambean, 
the ally of Washington on the Virginia penin- 
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sula, in 1781. He was past fifty years of age, 
handsome, gay, and attractive. The people 
expected much benefit from the change, but 
were disappointed. Rochambeau was rapa- 
cious, licentious, and cruel. He regarded the 
creole popuiation as the rightful ministers to 
his passions, and the negroes as proper sub- 
jects to become victims to his brutal instinets. 
He was overbearing and exacting toward the 
creoles, and devilish in his treatment of the 
blacks. He often levied contributions of mon- 
ey upon the former to support his extravagant 
and profligate living, in which he outdid Le 
Clerc. These burdens usually fell upon per- 
sons who had incurred the tyrant’s displeasure. 
One of his victims, mentioned by Burr's corre- 
spondent, was an accomplished young creole, 
whose beautiful wife the general coveted, and 
whose sharp resentment he had felt. At ten 
o'clock one morning Rochambeau ordered the 
outraged husband to pay into the public treas- 
ury, on pain of death, $20,000 before three 
o'clock in the afternoon. The money could 
not be raised by the victim himself, nor his 
friends, and before sunset he was in his grave 
—shot by a file of soldiers. The horror- 
stricken people dared not utter a word of re- 
monstrance, and for some time there was a 
reign of terror. The creoles found that the 
army that had been sent for their protection 
was a fearful oppressor. The French used 
their houses and servants without leave and 
without recompense. The oppressed people 
wished for a return of the reign of Toussaint, 
for they were far less vexed by the blacks than 
by the French soldiers, 
tochambeau’s treatment of the negroes was 
far more ferocious than that of Le Clere. He 
burned, hanged, drowned, and tortured them 
by scores, sparing none on account of age or 
sex. He tortured to death Maurepas, the 
negro general, and his whole family; and he 
suffocated with smoke women and children, 
| negro refugees from his wrath, concealed in a 
|cave in the mountains. These atrocities set 
the negro population in a blaze of fury. They 
attacked the French posts every where on the 
| coast, sometimes with success and sometimes 
without, and Dessalines began a war of exter- 
mination. He erected five hundred gibbets, 
and hung upon them half a French regiment 
that fell into his hands. He refused to give 
| quarter every where, and the most terrible 
butcheries marked his course. 
Meanwhile Rochambeau was growing weak- 
er and weaker. Sickness and battle were thin- 
ning the ranks of his soldiers most fearfully. 
| They were no longer able to go out from their 
fortifications to fight their assailants. Upon 
these fortifications they relied for protection, 
and upon the open harbors as avenues for sup- 
| plies. Rochambeau also looked with hope for 
| promised reinforcements, hut they came slow- 
lly, and his avenues for supplies were suddenly 

cldsed. Bonaparte had perfidiously broken the 
| peace of Amiens, and England was again at war 
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with France. Her war ships blockaded the 
ports of San Domingo, and so aided the blacks, 
who had full possession of the whole interior. 
That aid the English now gave cheerfully, as a 
war policy, notwithstanding the British govern- 
ment had repeatedly declared, only the year 
before, that no force that France could keep on 
San Domingo would be half so dangerous to 
the interests of the British West India colonies 
and of Great Britain as the existence of a black 
independent empire or republic. England ab- 
horred slavery in the abstract, but that institu- 
tion among her subjects must not be endan- 
gered. 

The French were soon reduced to great dis- 
tress, and Rochambeau was compelled to con- 
fine his defense to the Cape. The British 
cruisers intercepted his supplies, and the pesti- 
lence continued its fearful work. ‘The victori- 
ous blacks, led by Dessalines, as chief, and Chris- 
tophe and Clerveaux as his lieutenants, were 
pressing on in large numbers toward that last 
stronghold of their merciless foe. They soon 
captured allits outposts, with strong Fort Picolet. 
Despairing of success in a sortie, and unable to 
hold out much longer against famine and the 
fever, Rochambeau resolved to capitulate, on 
the terms of being allowed to carry off the gar- 
rison. This was about to be effected, when the 
British squadron, doubtless by Rochambeau’s 
invitation, came into the harbor, when it was 
agreed that the French war ships and merchant 
vessels should be surrendered to the English ad- 
miral, and that the garrison should pass into the 
same hands as prisoners of war, So it was that 
the French escaped the fury of the insurgents. 

Dessalines was disappointed ; but after much 
hesitation he agreed not to disturb the French 
in their evacuation of the town. But when the 
troops were all embarked, and the French ves- 
sels that bore them tarried for favorable winds, 
it required all the persuasions of the British 
officers to prevent his opening the guns of the 
fortifications he had taken possession of upon 
them, and sending them and their hated pas- 
sengers to the bottom of the waters of the har- 
bor. At length he declared that if they did 
not quit the roads within twelve hours he would 
no longer keep his cannon silent. They de- 
parted, and then Dessalines, Christophe, and 
Clerveaux united in a proclamation, declaring 
the island free and independent of France. 
They promised protection to the white land- 
owners who chose to remain upon their estates 
and ‘* renounce their prejudices,” but threaten- 
ed inexorable cruelty to those who should again 
talk of restoring the system of slavery. 

The expulsion of the French occurred in De- 
cember, 1803. On the first of the following 
month the Haytian republic was proclaimed, 
and the army elected Dessalines Governor-Gen- 
eral of the new nation. For a while he ruled 
with moderation. At length his animosity to- 


ward the white people was aroused, and he re- | 


sumed the horrid work of exterminating them. 


Terrible events followed. The land was drench- 


| prison. 


ed in the blood of the innocent ; and when Des- 
salines fell under the assassin’s stroke he left 
San Domingo a desolated and ruined though 
anindependent state. Bonaparte’s crime against 
human nature in attempting to re-establish slay- 
ery in San Domingo had resulted in the perish- 
ing there of 20,000 French soldiers and nearly 
50,000 white inhabitants. . 

Such is an outline picture of the causes and 
character of the ‘‘horrors of San Domingo.” 
One more ‘‘ horror” remains to be added to 
the catalogue of the crimes of Bonaparte. 

We have seen that Toussaint L’Ouverture 
was forcibly carried away to France by order 
of the First Consul. . The vessel that bore him 
arrived at Brest in August, where he was 
placed in the hands of the police, separated 
from his wife and daughter forever, hurried off 
to Paris under a strong guard, and thrown into 
He was denied an interview with Bo 
naparte or his ministers. He asked in yain 
what was the cause of his arrest. Without a 
trial he was speedily taken to the castle of St. 
Joux, in the department of Doub, and locked 
in its dungeons, damp with the mould of many 
scores of years. There, in solitary confine- 
ment, without fire, with only glimmerings of 
light, With insufficient clothing, and daily food 
less than physicians pronounced sufficient to 
sustain life, the brave martyr, sixty years of 
age, was murdered by the slow torture of hun- 
ger and cold, by order of the liberticide about 
to assume the imperial purple. In vain he pe- 
titioned in touching words for a trial. The 
only notice he ever received from his persecutor 
was when he sent his Corsican secretary, Caffa- 
relli, to demand of Toussaint where he had 
buried his treasure in San Domingo. “TI have 
lost something more precious than money,” 
was the meek and only reply of the famished 
prisoner. Then, seeing no hope for relief but 
in death, Toussaint began to prepare a writ- 
ten defense as well as his failing strength 
would allow. It was the weary work of dark 


| winter days in the dim twilight of a dungeon cell. 


He sent it to the First Consul at the ides of 
March, 1803, but it received.no notice. The 
venerable patriot was becoming troublesome by 
his impertinent appeals for justice, and orders 
were given to his jailer to reduce his pittance 
of food, that sharper starvation might quickly 
paralyze his hand and heart and brain, That 
jailer—the governor of the castle—went away 
for four days, late in April, leaving his almost 
exhausted prisoner without food or drink. 


| When he came back the rats were gnawing the 


cold feet of the dead hero. _Bonaparte’s jeal- 
ousy and animosity were appeased, and he 
crowned the awful deed of murder by starva- 
tion with the black falsehood which he caused 
to be proclaimed, that Toussaint L’Ouverture 
had died of apoplexy. 

The “horrors of San Domingo” were fearful, 
but none were so diabolical as the treatment 
Toussaint L’Ouverture received at the hands 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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ANTEROS. 

By THE AuTHOR OF ‘‘Guy LIVINGSTONE,” 
‘“* BREAKING A BUTTERFLY,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
T was not Ralph Atherstone’s way to dally 
with a purpose once formed. Lena had just 
returned from her drive when he reached home ; 
and he went straight to her boudoir, having as- 
certained that she was alone; yet, instead of 
broaching the object of his coming abrupfly, he 
paved the way by inquiring about their engage- 
ments, and so forth; and, when enlightened on 
these points, he paused for a while, as if medi- 
tating. 

‘* My dear,” he said at last, ‘do you think 
you could afford me a six-weeks’ leave? You 
expect your mother almost immediately, I know ; 
and she’s a much better chaperon than ever I 
can hope to be, though a matron of your stand- 
ing hardly requires one. Wroughton has offer- 
ed me the second rod on his Norway river; and 
I've a fancy to see the-old fiords once more.” 

A startled look came into Lena’s eyes. 

‘* Norway?” she repeated, as if doubting 
whether she had heard aright. 

A half-smile flitted across the Baron’s face, 
which had not often been so lighted up of late. 

‘*T suppose it sounds very far off; but, in 
reality, it is not so. It’s straight steaming to 
Trondhjem ; and a couple of days of cariole- 
work land youon the river. But, if Lam want- 
ed at home, do say so; nothing is settled yet. 
I wouldn’t decide without consulting you.” 

Her fingers plucked nervously at the fringe 
of her mantle, and her voice faltered. 

“*T hardly know what to say. I should be 
too sorry to thwart any fancy of yours; and 
yet—” 

Ralph was standing over against his wife, 
much as he had stood on that afternoon which 
decided their destinies ; and now—even as he 
had done then—he drew nearer, and bent over 
her, less caressingly than protectingly. 


ANTEROS. 


“A fancy? Yes; but suppose I'd another | 


fancy, my dear—a fancy that you have had 
somewhat too much of my company of late, and 
that you might tire of it less hereafter if you 
missed it for a while? Don’t mistake me’— 
he went on hurriedly; for he saw her start and 
shiver—‘*‘ I’m not grumbling or complaining. 
I've no more right to wonder at your finding 
my society sometimes dull, than at your finding 
Templestowe sometimes dreary. Thirty years’ 
difference of age must needs tell; I always 
reckoned on it. And I see now no more hin- 
drance to our being happy, in our own way, than 
I did eighteen months ago. But the best of 
friendships—and surely ours is of the best—are 
none the worse for short absences; and I think 
we might venture to try the experiment.” 

The grave, cold tone suited ill with the gen- 
erous words. Yet, if Lena had chanced to look 





“SworD AND Gown,” ‘‘Sans MERCI,” 


up just then, she might have been saved from ut- 
ter ruin, though not from guilt; for if she had 
marked the quiver of the stern lip, the wistful 
earnestness of the deep-set eyes, and the tender- 
ness that softened the rugged features, there 
surely would have been stirred within her such 
an agony of remorse as she had never felt yet ; 
and after that sharp pang might have come 
slow healing. 

To have avowed all—had it been possible— 
would have profited little; for Ralph Ather- 
stone’s love did not cast out wrath, though it 
could cast out fear; and if there was no limit 
to his trust, there was a narrow limit to his ca- 
pacity of forgiveness; nor, to save a hundred 
lives dear to him as Lena’s, would he have 
stooped to condone a crime. But she might 
have cast herself on the broad breast that was 
still ready to receive her; and, resting her head 
there, might have vowed within herself a vow. 
And if she had kept the same thenceforth faith- 
fully, it might have fared with her as well as it 
can ever fare with those who, if they escape 
from bondage, must carry fetter-galls to their 
grave. But that last chance was lost: her eyes 
were bent downward still; and if, during the 
next few seconds, the Tempter relaxed his hold, 
he never quite unloosed it. 

“You are quite wrong,” she murmured. 
“‘T never—” The falsehood died on her lips; 
they could only frame an evasion. ‘* Could you 
not possibly take me?” 

He shook his head. 

** Quite impossible. Women must be pre- 
pared to rough it in the best of those lodges; 
and Wroughton’s, I happen to know, are literal- 
ly bachelor quarters. Besides, even in summer 
you can’t depend on the humor of the North 
Sea. But it was a kindly thought, my dear: 
and I’m sure you meant it.” 

‘* Yes, I do mean it,” she said, softly. 

The words need not necessarily have been quite 
untrue. Obstacles, trivial as a lost horseshoe, 
an unsound axle, or a lagging time-piece, have, 
ere this, sufficed to arrest irreparable mischief ; 
and, perchance, such a faint possibility was in 
the background here. It may be that in her 
mind there still lingered a vague idea — not 
amounting to a desire—of seeking safety through 
the only means that could secure it ; though she 
had no strength left to fight, she might still have 
found strength to fly. But the good impulse 
was not stable enough to persist against denial; 
and, with a throb of guilty joy at her heart, Lena 
yielded to what in her blindness she deemed her 
fate. She never in so many words approved of 
the Norway scheme; but from that moment it 
was tacitly settled. And on this basis they 


went on to discuss, quite tranquilly, their future 
plans—Ralph promising to return home in good 
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time to accompany his wife to Kirkfell, where | 


they were booked already. 


Surprise does not at all express Mrs. Shafton’s 


state of mind when, on her arrival forty-eight 
hours later, she was informed of the arrange- 
ment: indeed, discontent was so plainly writ- 
ten on her countenance that Lord Atherstone 
felt constrained to ask if the chaperonage of 
Lena would interfere with any engagements of 
her own. 

** Not exactly that,’ Mrs. Shafton answered, 
reluctantly; ‘* but- 
ward halt here. 

Sut what?” 


She came to an awk- 


Ralph inquired, after waiting 
patiently for the conclusion of the sentence. 
His brows were knit, perhaps more in perplex- 
ity than in displeasure ; but Mrs. Shafton inter- 
preted the sign in the latter wise, and her heart 
began to quake. Now, as ever, she made small 
account of any difficulty or danger that could 
befall herself; but she was timid where Lena 
was concerned; and, though she liked him 
well, had always held her son-in-law in some 
dread. 

** Nothing,” she faltered at last; ‘‘only— 
won't people think it very odd?” And she came 
to another check. 

The frown still lingered on Lord Atherstone’s 
brow, though his lip was curling. 

** People may think what they please,” he re- 
torted, “so long as Lena and I understand each 
other; and I believe we do that, thoroughly. 
When you've talked it over with her, I’m quite 
sure you'll be satisfied that it’s a good arrange- 
ment.” 

The two did talk it over, in a sort of way; 
but Lena did not much allay her mother’s scru- 
ples or misgivings. She merely observed that 
the scheme was none of her suggesting; and 
declined to discuss its expediency, on the ground 
that she had already done this with Lord Ather- 
stone. And she only assented with a careless 


nod to Mrs. Shafton’s entreaty, that ‘‘ she would, 


at least promise to be unusually careful.” 

The leave-taking of husband and wife, though 
kindly on both sides, was as calm and common- 
place as you can conceive; for it was rare, in- 
deed, that the feelings of the former ever rose 
to the surface, and the latter’s hour of grace was 
past. Ralph Atherstone’s lips lingered no longer 
on the broad white brow than the first time when 
they lighted there. 
he looked on it next, it would bear an open brand 
of shame? 

Nevertheless, when these matters were dis- 
cussed in after-time, it went hard with the Baron; 
and people were witty or severe, according to 
their temper, on the slackness of his guardian- 


ship; and some there were who, when his back 


was turned, scrupled not to ery, ‘ wittol,” 
**dullard,” and harder names yet, if such there 
be—wearing, of course, to his face, looks of de- 
murest sympathy. 
this story will be prone 
the same seat of the 
something to be said on 


to range themselves in 
scornful; yet there is 
the other side. 


‘ | 
Could he guess that, when | 


Perchance, many who read | 


If manners are altered, men and women are 
much the same as when they in Camelot lived 
and sinned and suffered. After all, did Arthur's 
perfect trust impair his perfect honor? If any 
made mock thereat, they were not knights loyal 
as Gareth, or dames innocent as Enid; but 
rather traitors like to him who, 


‘Ever like a subtle beast, 
Lay couchant, with his eyes upon the throne, 
Ready to spring ;" 


or wantons like to her who triumphed in the 
woods of Broceliande. Remember, it was Viv- 
ien’s Zibe that stirred the wizard’s cold blood to 
such loathing as almost saved him from the 
snare. Least of all, be sure, did Launcelot and 
Guinevere despise the ‘‘ blameless king.”” And 
yet the crime, never noted by his clear pure eyes, 
was one 


*Clamor’d by the child, 
Not whisper’d in the corner.” 


I do not purpose to carry the parallel beyond 
a certain point. Besides courage, generosity, 
and uprightness, few elements of a hero of 
chivalry existed in Ralph Atherstone ; neither 
could any specially lofty aspirations, or affairs 
of momentous import, excuse his thoughts for 
wandering from what concerned him more near- 
ly. His folly, if you choose to call it so, was 
after the manner of his generation and the 
measure of his capacity ; yet it was of such a 
sort as not even those who profited by it could 
deride. From first to last, Glynne never spoke 
slightingly to Lena of her husband, or felt thor- 
oughly at his ease in the other’s presence. 

As for her— Well, even in this life, and 
even by womankind, ‘‘ varying and mutable,” 
there is sometimes dealt justice, more even- 
handed than we suppose, to Gawain and Pelleas. 

Are you aweary of Lyonnesse ? Perhaps not, 
if you think, with me, that it is scarce possible 
to read the Idyls so often as to find nothing 
to learn or to admire; even though the story— 


|more’s the pity—like that of Cambuscan, is 
| thus far ‘“‘left half told.” 


Profit, surely, as well 
as pleasure, may be drawn from almost every 
page ; nor will I admit that true and wise words 
have less power when wedded to sweet, solemn 
rhythm, than when conveyed in doggerel, grat- 
ing like a handsaw. Missa est apologia. 


——.———_ 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Marian ASHLEIGH was scarcely less aston- 


ished than Mrs, Shafton had been, when she 


was informed of her father-in-law’s intentions, 
though she took the news much more tranquil- 
ly. ‘The pursing of her lips, and the lifting of 
her brows, might signify disapproval; yet cov- 
ert triumph sparkled in her eyes. 

Unless I have wholly failed in sketching her 


| character, these signs will not seem to you 
strange ; but-—lest any should be at a loss to 
, 


interpret them—let us speak plainly at last. 
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From the moment that she heard of Lena 
Shafton as the future mistress of ‘Templestowe, 
Marian had never ceased to regard her as an 
enemy, against whom all offensive measures 
were fair, and had never faltered in her pur- 
pose of lowering the usurper from her pride of 
place. She formed, at first, no set plan of ac- 
tion, but gradually developed it, moulding each 
chance and circumstance as it arose, and never 
holding her hand for pity, remorse, or shame. 
When she came to know Lena personally, her 
animosity neither increased nor diminished : it 
was the wife, not the woman, that she hated, 
and was prepared to sacrifice on grounds of 
purely political expediency. She would, doubt- 
less, have attempted, sooner or later, in some 
fashion or another, to sow seeds of dissension at 
Templestowe, if her natural shrewdness, work- 
ing out those hints of Kerneguy’s, had not whis- 
pered that, in all probability, swifter and surer 
means would present themselves. After she 
heard of Caryl Glynne’s appearance in Loam. 
shire, she had never doubted as to the result; 
and the only fault in her calculations was the 
setting it at too long a date. 

Had she been forced to give an account of 
her actions, she would have alleged that she 
had done nothing to hurry or change the course 
of events, but had simply let it low on. And, 
it may be, in strict human justice, the ples 
would have held good. In these cases there is 
no * misprision of felony,” and no formal pen- 
alty attaches to those who—themselves on firm 
ground—seeing one of their fellows sink, inch 
by inch, into the deadly quicksand, stir neither 
tongue nor finger. However, construed by an- 
other code, certain flaws might be found in such 
neutrality as Marian’s. 

Grant that she was not bound to take action 
on suspicion and probability. But remember, 
after that night when she played the spy at Er- 
riswell, it would have been mere prevarication 
to question whether Ralph Atherstone’s honor 
was imperiled; and, thenceforth, in holding 
her peace—to say nothing of furnishing oppor- 
tunity—she willfully connived at crime. Rath- 
er liberal reading of neutrality, this. 

Now, ifeany man had presumed to whisper 
into Marian Ashleigh’s ear an unseemly word, 
she would have requited the offense with a cool 
contempt, more effective than loud indignation ; 
and would have passed on, shaking, so to speak, 
the dust from her spotless stole. Nevertheless, 
such a part as she had been playing for some 
months past, it might not be safe to propose to 
certain of the togate. Rank has its privileges 
—save the mark! ‘So sessa, and let the world 
slide.” 

This being premised, you will understand 
why Marian’s eyes flashed so gleefully when 
she heard of the Baron’s resolution, and why 
she forbore either to encourage or dissuade him. 
But, in spite of policy and philosophy, she did 
experience a slight pang of compunction when 
he came to bid her good-by—she knew so well 
what his welcome home again was like to be 
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—and it so far influenced her that she could 
not answer, audibly, Ralph’s last injunction, 
** You'll be sure to take care of Lena.” Foi 
this venial weakness she may perhaps be for- 
given. 

Lord Atherstone had not been gone a week 
when the effects of his absence became manifest 
As Mrs. Shafton had presaged, people did think 
it ‘‘very odd,” and scrupled not to say so; 
and vague rumors began to take form and sub- 
stance, rapidly as the smoke curling out of th 
Afreet’s prison. Perhaps some of Marian Ash- 
leigh’s parlor magic was at work; at any rate, 
it was wonderful how suddenly the world’s mem- 
ory became refreshed with regard to divers old 
stories, and how quickly divers hatchets were 
disinterred. Lady Atherstone and Glynne very 
rarely were seen together in public; and on 
these occasions there was nothing to blame, or 
even to comment upon, in their demeanor ; 
nevertheless, their names were coupled con- 
stantly and significantly now; and those wh« 
professed to see below the surface of thing: 
waited for the scandal that was bound to ensue, 
just as those who listen to the rumbling Geyser 
look for the outburst of scalding spray. 

Certain of these whispers reached the august 
ears of his Grace of Devorgoil, causing them to 
tingle not ungratefully. Feeling himself be- 
yond ken of Ralph Atherstone’s masterful eyes, 
he swelled with righteous indignation and valor. 

One afternoon the two carriages came side by 
side in the lock at the head of the Mile; and, 
then and there, the Duke redeemed his slack- 
ness at Hazlemere. Lady Raehel Fontenay¢ 
ably seconded her sire; while Lady Ursula, 
blushing guiltily, was fain to “let pass the jus- 
tice of theking.” Before nightfall it was known 
to all whom it might concern, and to many 
whom it concerned not a whit, that Grandma- 
noir had inflicted on Templestowe the cut di 
rect. 

Among the spectators there were several not 
inclined to favor Lady Atherstone; but even 
these were fain-to own that she bore herself su- 
perbly. She had no companion to keep her in 
countenance—her mother was too unwell to 


“drive that day—but she neither shrank nor 


changed color under the insult: indeed, the 
slightest curl of her lip was the only token that 
she noticed it. 

Hard by stood the Master of the Loamshire 
Hunt, almost hidden by the burly form of Swin- 
ton Swarbrick. Both saw what happened ; and 
Jasper Knowsley’s brow contracted, while the 
other’s face crimsoned angrily. 

** Did you see that?” he growled. ‘*I won- 
der what old Clear-Starch’s game is ?” 

Swinton guessed pretty well what was amiss ; 
but he was loath to think or speak evil, espe- 
cially of those for whom he had a liking; and 
Lena was popular enough among the male folk 
in Loamshire, if she had not been able to con- 
ciliate the womankind. 

The Master answered never a word; but he 
glided forward through the throng, and the next 
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instant he stood at Lady Atherstone’s carriage 
door. Swarbrick followed eagerly, shouldering 
aside the crowd with scant ceremony; and if 
the converse of the pair was not very intellect- 
ual or interesting, it certainly helped to relieve 
an awkward situation. 

Down in their own country, their partisan- 
ship might have availed somewhat in stem- 
ming the tide of public opinion; here, they 
were but straws in the stream ; nevertheless the 
good intention was the same. For many a 
Jong day afterward the Master and his coad- 
jutor were in disfavor at Grandmanoir ; in- 
deed, but for official considerations, his Grace 
would certainly have withdrawn his support 
from the hounds. However, neither has with- 
ered perceptibly under the ducal frown—per- 
haps because neither has forgotten the sad smile 
with which Lena Atherstone requited their 
timely courtesy. 

Not from this quarter, you may be sure, came 
the tale-bearing; vet the ipcident just record- 
ed was discussed throughout Loamshire before 
it was many hours old. 

On the third morning Lady Marian was sit- 
ting alone, when Hubert Ashleigh was an- 
nounced, 


The brow of the placid divine was unusually 
overcast. He put curtly aside Marian’s ques- 
tions as to local news, and did not even stop to 
inquire after Philip before breaking ground. 

**TIt is a very unpleasant business that has 
brought me here; and, though you may throw 


some light on it, Marian, I can scarcely hope 
that you will alter its complexion. Is it possi- 
ble that I have been misinformed as to the 
I)uke’s behavior to Lady Atherstone ?” 

She shook her head with a sympathetic 
sigh. 

** Tt is too true, I’m afraid. I can’t tell you 
how shocked and surprised L was, when I heard 
of it the same evening. We all know his pride 
and prejudice ; but—” 

‘* Yes,” he interrupted, “and we all know, 
too, that, even in Ralph’s absence, he never 
would have dared to be insolent, unless on safe 
grounds. Now, I have come to ask you what 
these grounds are. You can answer me, I feel 
certain, Marian. When you said ‘surprised,’ 
a minute ago, I think you could scarcely have 
meant it.”’ 

She did not like his tone, it was so perfectly 
different from any she had heard him use ; and, 
to gain time, she tried evasion. 

** Surely, you had better ask Philip.” 

**Philip!” he sneered. ‘I should prefer 
sounding the first chance acquaintance I met. 
I’ve no doubt he’s fussing away, at this moment, 
on committee, just as if no cloud were hanging 
over his house. There is such a cloud; it is 
useless to deny it. You'd best be frank and 
open with me.” 

‘I’ve no reason for being otherwise,” she 
retorted, ‘‘ except that it’s painful to speak of 
such things even among relations. It is said 


that Lena has seen a great deal too much late- | 


ly of Caryl Glynne—Mrs. Malcolm’s cousin, 
you'll remember. They were very intimate 
once—indeed, I fancy, almost engaged—and 
ill-natured people will draw their own conclu- 
sions.” 

Hubert Ashleigh, though time-serving and 
worldly-wise, was devoid neither of honor nor 
religion; under all his tinsel and varnish sound 
metal showed itself, when proved by fire. He 
could make small sacrifices to expediency, but 
would no more have countenanced or connived 
at actual wrong-doing than he would openly 
have violated his ordination vow. He had 
never approved of the second marriage; but 
coquetry was the worst he had imputed to 
Lena; and, in their interview at Templestowe, 
Marian had overshot the mark in supposing 
that Hubert’s suspicions kept pace with her 
own. If the recent rumors affecting his fam- 
ily had floated down into Loamshire, they had 
not reached his quiet parsonage; and he felt 
something, now, of the horror of one who, sud- 
denly turning his head, finds a spectre in his 
track. Moreover, his sluggish blood was stirred 
at hearing such shame hinted at coolly, if 
not flippantly. He had ever thought more 
highly of Marian Ashleigh’s prudence than of 
her principles ; yet, when a certain suspicion 
crossed his mind, he drove it back at first in- 
dignantly ; and the very idea that he had near- 
ly done her injustice helped to keep his wrath 
in check. Nevertheless, there was some harsh- 
ness in his tone. 

‘‘Tll-natured people! And what have the 
others said or done? Was it in good-nature 
that they let poor Ralph go a thousand miles 
away, when his name was to be dragged through 
the mire? Marian, if you had the faintest sur- 
mise of all this, it was your bounden duty to 
keep him here, at any risk or cost. How far 
has it gone? I will be answered.” 

The woman who had never been overawed 
by Ralph Atherstone, was not likely to be in- 
timidated by Hubert Ashleigh. His manner, 
too, chafed not less than it puzzled her, and 
her temper began to rise. 

‘“‘The privileges of relationship may be car- 
ried a little too far. If you wi/l be* answered, 
you had better apply to Lady Atherstone’s 
mother, or to herself. I was never appoint- 
ed her conscience-keeper. I’m neither brave 
enough to go tale-bearing to Monseigneur, nor 
strong enough to hold him in leading-strings, 
nor’—she paused, and went on with a malign 
laugh—“ fool enough to crush my fingers be- 
twixt bark and wood.” 

The other gazed at her, as if doubting whether 
he had heard aright; and as he so gazed, the 
dreadful suspicion that he had repulsed five 
minutes ago thrust itself forward again, and 
would not be exorcised. When he spoke, it 
was in the subdued tone that, with some people, 
betokens the presence of great fear. 

‘‘ Has any word been sent to Norway of what 
has happened ?” 

** Not by me,” she answered, in the same cool, 
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defiant way. ‘‘ Once for all, I wish you to un- 
derstand that I wash my hands of the whole 
affair.” 

The resolute look on the parson’s face, as 
he rose to his feet silently, made Marian Ash- 
leigh uneasy at last. ‘There was anxiety in her 
eyes, and the slightest tremor in her voice, as 
she asked, hurriedly, 

‘‘Where are you going? What do you in- 
tend to do?” 

‘‘T am going to write to Ralph Atherstone,” 
Hubert answered. ‘* You do not choose to give 
me any information, it seems, and I do not 
choose to hunt up evidence; but I shall write 


to him something of what I fear— all that I 


know. It is not much; but it is more than 
enough to bring him home without an hour’s de- 
lay; and I pray God it may bring him in time!” 

‘‘In time.’ The two syllables struck un- 


pleasantly on Marian’s ear. Was it possible that, | 


though bitter misery must ensue, the complete 
ruin on which she had reckoned might yet be 
averted? Remember, beyond the unsupported 
testimony of her own eyes and ears, there was, 
so far as she knew, no substantial proof to con- 
vict the criminals; some overt act of theirs was 
needed to complete the case. In her eagerness 
she started up and laid her hand on Ashleigh’s 
arm. 

‘* Have you reflected? Will you give him 
such fearful pain, when, perhaps—” 

He shook himself roughly loose. 

‘*There is no ‘perhaps,’ and you know it. 
As for the pain, I no more shrink from inflict- 
ing it than I would from searing a mad dog’s 
bite. Let me go—I am wasting time here.” 

He spoke with a vehemence that actually 
cowed her; but a moment afterward the par- 
son’s somewhat commonplace features settled 
into a stern earnestness, such as they had never 
worn when, from his appointed place, he launch- 
ed forth anathema or warning. 

“ Marian,” he said, ‘‘if I wrong you in my 
thoughts, I need to ask pardon from Heaven, as 
well as from you. If I have not wronged you, 
it is too late to preach. Listen, nevertheless. 
You spoke of washing your hands of this mat- 
ter. If they have had art or part therein, I be- 
lieve they will not be cleansed throughout eter- 
nity; and, as there is a Judge above us, I be- 
lieve your sin is past forgiveness.” 

Then Hubert Ashleigh went out. 


——_>—_—_—- 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Ir Lady Marian’s nerves were somewhat 
shaken by the curious phenomenon she had just 
witnessed, they did not, you may be sure, re- 
main long a-fluttering. Before her reverend 
cousin had been gone half an hour she could 
afford to smile at her late impressions, and was 
taking cool counsel with herself as to future 
measures; possibly the recollectton of having 
been rather foiled in the passage of words may 
have added a little extra viciousness to her re- 





solve. ‘Turning matters over thus leisurely, she 
came to the conclusion that, if other strings were 
properly worked, Hubert Ashleigh’s interfer- 
ence, instead of averting, might hasten a catas- 
trophe. Her meditations carried her on to 
luncheon-time; and, after partaking of that 
meal with a remarkably good appetite, she or- 
dered her carriage and drove straight to Gaunt 
Street, where the Atherstones resided. She 
knew enough of the habits of the house to be 
sure of finding its mistress at home at that hour, 
and probably alone. She was right in both cal- 
culations, for Mrs. Shafton was still too unwell 
to leave her room. 

If Lady Atherstone’s thoughts had not been 
so much engrossed of late she would assuredly 
have noticed, not only the comparative rarity 
of her step-daughter’s visits, but also a decided 
coolness in the other’s manner. The jests and 
quips that used @ fall so readily from Marian 
were never heard now, and her remarks, when 
not formal and commonplace, were decidedly 
subacid. But one of the worst symptoms of 
these moral maladies is that utter indifference 
to the sayings and doings either of friend or 
foe. Lady Atherstone had winced, perhaps— 
though she never showed it—under the first 
sting of the Duke of Devorgoil’s insult; but 
even this did not rankle as it would have done 
a year ago; and the little pain it caused her she 
was careful to smother, for Caryl’s sake—any 
woman will tell you why. 

Though she liked her downright ways, and 
had often been amused by her brisk sallies, she 
had never conceived any deep attachment for 
Marian; and, though she believed her to be 
passably honest, some instinct, backed by a sus- 
picion, of which we will speak anon, kept Lena 
from trusting her step-daughter implicitly. So 
long as the other chose to be amiable and ami- 
cable, it was well; if it pleased her to take an- 
other line, it would be a pity, that was all, and 
they would only have to see less of each other. 
Since that incident in the Park, the two had 
not met; and, if Lady Atherstone bestowed a 
thought on the subject, she perhaps fancied that 
this might partly account for the hard look on 
her visitor's face. However, Marian opened the 
trenches in a closer parallel. 

‘* Have you seen any thing of Hubert Ash- 
leigh ?” 

Lena’s eyes opened in languid surprise. 

‘*Hubert Ashleigh? I hadn't a notion he 
was in town. What brought him up, I won- 
der ?” 

** Very unpleasant business—to use his own 
words. He came to ask me whether he had 
heard a true report of the Duke of Devorgoil’s 
behavior the other day.” 

‘** And what did you answer ?” 

The long lashes had drooped again, and there 
was not a shade of eagerness in the question. 

‘* What could answer? There was nothing 
to contradict, and—well—not much to explain. 

I could only leave him to form his own conclu- 
sions.” 
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‘¢ Et puis ?” Lena inquired, listlessly. 


The apathy, real or assumed, began to exas- 
perate Marian. She pressed her lips tightly to- 
gether—a sure token that her temper was ris- 
ing. 

** Rather difficult to answer either in French 
or English,” she replied, ‘‘ unless one had the 
yift of prophecy. ‘Testing the patience of soci- 
ety is an exciting amusement, I dare say; but 
it is apt to be expensive. I suppose you have 
counted the cost, Lady Atherstone.” 

As often happens where there is nearly equal- 
ity of age, the two had always called each other 
by their Christian names; and besides the sig- 
nificant formality, there was a sardonic empha- 
sis on the last words. ‘There was no change in 
Lena’s indolent attitude, but her thin nostrils 
dilated. 

** Don't think 
a little more plainly 
trouble.” 

Marian’s black eyes 


you you had better speak 
? Ig saves so much 


gleamed rancorously. 

‘¢That’s what I came here for—for that, and 
one other purpose; and I’m not likely to trou- 
ble you much hereafter. You know perfectly 
well why the Duke acted as he did, and wheth- 
er his example is likely to be followed. I, for 
one, can not blame him. I've no right to call 
you to account; but I have a right to be care- 
ful of my own good name—if only for Philip’s 
sake ; and I should risk it, if [ came often—or 
ever again, after what has passed—to a house 
where Caryl Glynne is made so welcome.” 

Then, for the first time, Lena looked the 
other steadfastly in the face, and smiled. 

** Thanks,” she said; ‘‘ that is plain-speaking, 
at allevents. Yes, you're very right to be cau- 
tious, especially ‘ for Philip’s sake.’ Poor Phil- 
ip! I’m afraid you did not think quite enough 
of him: during that month at Templestowe. 
You had no scruples about my visitors then. 
Is it not rather late in the day to lift up your 
testimony ?” 

Lady Marian’s color rose. 


Though she did 
not dream that the secret of her supineness had 
been fathomed, the very allusion to it angered 
her. 

‘‘Not a bit too late,” she retorted, sharply. 

‘“‘T had no sort of reason for suspecting even 
imprudence, then; now, I have reason for sus- 
pecting worse—the very worst.” 
No Was it chance, then, that 
night at Erriswell, that brought Marian Ash- 
Jeigh so close to a curtained door; and, while 
she lurked there, were her ears deadened that 
they should not hear, and her eyes blinded that 
they should not see? ‘‘ Yet,” said her friends, 
‘she carried sincerity to a fault;” and—once 
more—they must have known best. Lady Ath- 
erstone shrugged her shoulders. 

‘‘ Certainly the past matters little; and it is 
not worth while to discuss the present or future, 
when we are sure not to agree. You have told 
me what line youmeantotake. Is there much 
more to say ?” 

During the last few seconds Marian’s cheek 


6 reason.” 


| had paled again, and the gleaming of h 
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er eyes 
was changed for a cold, cruel glitter. : 

‘** Not much,” she answered—“* only this, in- 
deed. My second purpose in coming ‘iere was 
to tell you that, by this post, Hubert Ashleigh 
has written to Norway—I use his own words 
again—‘ something of what he fears, all that he 
knows ;’ and that he counts on Lord Atherstone’s 
returning without an hour's delay.” 

Eagerly and hungrily she watched how the 
stab would tell; but Lena neither blenched nor 
started. ‘The hands that lay clasped on her 
lap were locked a little more tightly, perhaps— 
that was all. 

‘*Are you quite sure of this?” 
after a pause. 

** Absolutely sure,” 


she asked, 


Marian answered, vi- 
ciously—more and more irritated by the glint- 
ing of that last home-thrust. 

‘*Then I ought to thank you for your warn- 
ing,” the other went on, with the same serenity. 

Now, to any nature not quite senseless or 
servile, long dissimulation, even with a right- 
eous end in view, must needs be galling. I 
fancy that, in all his austere life, Junius Brutus 
never savored such a delight as when he cast 
off the fool’s mask beside dead Lucretia. Ma- 
rian Ashleigh was neither humble nor submis- 
sive, and her resentments were not less keen 
than abiding: judge if she had found the dute- 
ous step-daughter easy to play. She was not 
even now ashamed of her treachery; neverthe- 
less, the memory of the kindly words she had 
lavished on her enemy stung her like a shame. 
At any cost, she would for once enjoy the lux- 
ury of speaking her mind—specially as the 
need of temporizing seemed past. 

‘* You wouldn’t thank me,” she said, in a 
bitter whisper, ‘if you knew all. But you do 
know—you must have known throughout, if you 
were not willfully blind—what sort of friendship 
ours was likely to be. Did you expect me to 
take you to my heart for sitting down in a place 
that, even while Lord Atherstone lived, ought 
to have been mine—only mine? It was scarce- 
ly worth while scheming for that place, to lose 
it again so soon—for you will lose it. If I had 
not been quite sure of this, perhaps I should not 
have warned you of Hubert’s proceedings. It 
is your last chance, however; so make the best 
or the worst of it.” 

Frank, certainly —almost unfemininely so; 
yet only half frank, after all. ‘The warning was 
just as much part of a plan as any other one of 
Marian’s sayings and doings since she began to 
contrive. 

‘There was, once upon a time, a prisoner kept 
in ward, whose life was a sore hindrance to the 
King ; but with whom, for state reasons, it was 
not safe to deal by foul means, howsoever cov- 
ert. 

On a certain night there were flung through 
the cell window a file and a rope. The steel 
was sharp, and the cord seemed trustworthy, 
and, very soon, the captive swung in free air. 
Joyfully he descended, knot by knot, till he 














reached the last ; and then—well, the rope, un- 
luckily, was some ten fathoms too short; and 
when the dawn broke, the sentinels saw on the 
jagged rocks beneath a crushed human wreck. 
The good governor was very wroth, but there 
was none on whom to charge the blame; so 
they could only take up the corpse, and bury it 
with due rite and dole. 

A true story, I believe, and one that, may- 
hap, has been repeated often enough since, with 
variations, and without such fatal ending. The 
illustration, probably, did not suggest itself to 
Lena Atherstone; but, as she watched the ma- 
lign mouth and cruel eyes, a certain suspicion 
ripened into assurance. 

You may not have forgotten that, after dis- 
cussing with Lord Atherstone the anonymous 
letter, she put it carefully away. Months later, 
happening to glance at the cover of one of Mari- 
an’s notes, she felt sure that there was a simi- 
larity in the addresses, and, on comparing them, 
she was still more struck by this; but at the mo- 
ment she decided that the resemblance, which 
did not extend to the body of the handwriting, 
must be fortuitous. However, she locked up 
the two envelopes together; and, thenceforth, 


whenever the idea recurred to her, she always 


strove to banish it. Now, however, the convic- 
tion flashed upon her that she had never done 
Marian an injustice: the latter had simply been 
consistent, it seemed, from first to last. Never- 
theless—unlikely as it may appear—with her 
indignation mingled a kind of compassionate 
wonder. 

Not long ago an acquaintance of mine dis- 
covered that he had been persistently robbed 
by a friend who had been all the time living, if 
not under his roof, at least chiefly on his boun- 
ty. When the first shock of annoyance was 
past, this good fellow was heard to remark, 
“Poor devil! Id no notion he was so hard 
driven; it must have been awfully up-hill 
work, sometimes, for his father’s son.” 

Perhaps some such notion crossed Lena’s 
mind; for she answered, rather thoughtfully 
than angrily, 

‘*And I never did you any willful harm! 
It all sounds very strange. Well’—here her 
face hardened a little‘‘as we're not likely to 
meet again often, I should like to give you back 
something that belongs to you.” 

Crossing the room, she opened a writing-case 
with a key hanging from her watch-chain. The 
next minute she had laid the anonymous let- 
ter and the other envelope, side by side, before 
Marian Ashleigh. 

‘*One need not be an expert to trace the re- 
semblance,” Lena said, quietly. ‘‘ You seem 
rather fond of ‘warnings.’ Perhaps the first 
was as ‘kindly meant’ as the last. Ifyou have 
forgotten that sentence, you had better refresh 
your memory. At any rate, take back these 
papers: if they fall into other hands, they might 
still be dangerous—to you.” 


The strongest, not less than the weakest, | 


minds are liable occasionally to be thrown off 
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their balance; and, though in one case the disa- 
bling may be but temporary, while it lasts, both 
are abouton a par. Marian was so completely 
taken aback that she could not frame a denial, 
much less answer sarcasm in kind. The fierce 
eagerness with which she clutched at the letter 
and crushed it betwixt her fingers was in itself 
an avewal. She rose up hastily, meaning to 
end the interview; but before she could deter- 
mine how best to do so, Lena had glided away; 
and the other, glancing round, found herself 
alone. 

The triumph of virtue and the discomfiture 
of vice were surely very near. Yet the woman 
did not look much like a conqueror, who stood 
there, with brows knit and downcast, and sullen 
eyes riveted on the scrap of crumpled paper 
peering out of her clenched hand. 

Nevertheless, I trust that the victress retains 
your sympathies to the last, and that you will 
neither withhold your laurel-wreath, nor refuse 
to cry, with me, Ave, Imperatrizx ! 


———_—<>_—— 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

You have not been required to assist at many 
such; but of another interview, that happened 
that same evening, you must needs take cogni- 
zance, 

Lena Atherstone and Caryl Glynne sat alone 
together, and the latter had just been made aware 
ofthe situation. He did not affect to make light 
of it; and as he mused silently for a while, his 
trouble and doubt were plain to discern. 

It is with this as with other less dangerous 
games: so long as a single card remains to be 
drawn, those who are playing for their last stake 
generally refuse to believe that some freak of 
fortune may not yet save them; only when the 
last, the very last, is turned, are they fain to ac- 
knowledge that there is nothing left but to pay 
the ruinous score. 

Nevertheless, there was small leaven of self- 
ishness in Glynne’s anxieties, It must be own- 
ed that this was not the first time he had found 
himself in a like perilous position, and he had 
comparatively little to lose; but had the conse- 
quences been thrice as harmful to himself, I do 
believe that he would have thought solely of the 
consequences to Lena. He had not loved her 
well encugh to abstain from tempting her to sin 
—knowing well whither the temptation would 
surely lead—perhaps because it was not in his 
nature so to love. But, though she was more 
precious to him than ever, since she had become 
part and parcel of his existence, he loved her 
well enough now to have severed the link, if 
that would have saved her. Ay!—more than 
this—if he could have borne her harmless at the 
cost of his own life, he would searcely have be- 
grudged the sacrifice. But it was toolate: they 
were bound to stand or fall together; and he 
shrank from the prospect of her future. 

Some day-dreams are almost as rapid in their 
changes as any visions of the night. During 
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that brief pause, in the midst of many other 
memories—vividly as if they had been uttered 
yesterday—his own words came back to Cary] 
Glynne. 

‘*Whenever I do go down, I'll think of the 
chance I have had; but—lI'll sink alone.” 
Hardly 
though since it had been bitterly «belied. 
For his chances of keeping afloat—were they 
brighter now than then? As he 
question to himself, he hardly 
curse. 


Was it all a false form of speech ? 


SO ;5 


answered the 
smothered a 


I may have erred in portraying it at all; but 
I can honestly affirm that I have not purposed 
to cast a rosy halo of romance round a black, 
ugly crime. 
setting forth things in a plain, practical light, 
at the risk of making baseness seem more base. 

Some time ago there appeared a curious 
story—the title has utterly escaped me—not 


re 
5B 


lawry. Wheresoever he went he would find 
comrades, such as they were ; but as for her— 
thenceforth could she hope to clasp the hand 
of any woman whose touch was not dishonor ? 
Nay—how sore soever her strait—was it certain 


|that even the mother that bore her would not 


Therefore I do not shrink from | 


very polished or coherent in construction, but | 
full of a quaint philosophy, and paradoxes less 


expressed than implied ; with an under-current 
of cynicisms throughout, moral sentiments in 
profusion floated on the surface, and the re- 
the most rigid propriety. One of the main in- 
cidents in the tale is an elopement, and the suf- 
ferings of the criminals are photographed with 
a painful minuteness; only these appear to 
have been caused, not so much by remorse, as 
by the extreme scantiness of their resources ; 
and the author concludes with the deduction 
that, ‘‘ setting right and wrong aside, and hav- 
ing regard solely to temporal welfare, no man 
ought to covet his neighbor's wife who—has 
not a competence.” 

After all, when we consider how few joys 
may not be moderated, how few sorrows may 


pass by on the other side ? 

And yet—what help for it? 

When he first heard of the Duke of Devor- 
goil’s insolence—it had chafed him far more 
than he betrayed to Lena—he knew it was the 
beginning of the end; only, till the end came, 
he had not fairly faced it. His 
broken at last by a low whisper: 

** Are you so surprised then, Caryl ?” 

He had dealt very gently with her since she 
had passed wholly into his power; and, when 
they were alone together, a cynicism, or even 
an irony, seldom escaped him. He drew her 
closer to him now, as he answered, 

‘* Not surprised, darling; but very, very sor- 
ry; for I fear there is but one way.” 

**Yes, only one,” she murmured—‘ and we 
must make Don’t you think xe will 


reverie was 


haste. 


| make haste, when he reads that letter?” 
wards and punishments were distributed with | 


| 


not be imbittered by that wretched cura peculii, 


it may not seem wonderful if financial anxieties 
formed part of Glynne’s trouble. As for him- 
self, of late years, at all events, he had lived 
from hand to mouth, on the simple principle 
of taking no thought for the morrow, and trust- 
ing to the chapter of accidents to pull him 
through—stinting himself, meanwhile, in no 
fancy whatsoever. Now Lena, before her mar- 
riage, had known little of luxury, and the econo- 
mies to which she had been accustomed, Caryl, 
perhaps, would have called privations ; but, at 
the worst, there was always a solid roof, if a 
rude one, over her head; and her daily bread, 
if neither sweet nor soft, was sure. 


The woodlands of Bohemia look tempting | 


enough when the sun shimmers through wealth 
of green leaves, and when the breeze just wafts 
aside the smoke of the camp-fire; but when 
the black North-wind sends the snow-flakes fly- 
ing through the bare branches, the Nut-Brown 
Maid herself may be apt to envy the sober 
housewives sitting cozily in “ biggit land.” 

If Caryl was not absolutely free ofthe forest, 
he had seen enough of it not to fear trusting 
himself there ; but he did shrink from bringing 
Lena among the shifts and perils of social out- 


She shivered like an aspen where she sat. 

Glynne bit his lip: lack of courage was not 
among his failings; and it was no dread of the 
consequences that made him loath—if loath he 
was-—to meet the man he had sowronged. The 
sight of Lena’s terror was very galling—it im- 
plied a doubt of his power or will to protect 
her; and there came a touch of the old sarcasm 
into his tone. 

‘‘Pon’t tremble so. We shall be far enough 
away before the avenger comes; but I'd rather 
have fancied that we did not fly for fear.” 

She drew backward a little, lifting her head 
almost haughtily. 

‘*For fear? No: even Jam not afraid; at 
least, not in that way. If the proofs against 
me were a thousand times stronger—if my own 
mother accused me—I need only look into his 
face and say, ‘It is not true;’ and he would be- 
lieve, in spite of all. But I can not do it—I 
can not say it. Caryl, you will not ask it of 
me? I would rather be trampled under his 
feet than forgiven—so.” 

Amidst the turmoil of his thoughts, Glynne 
found time to draw a certain comparison. For 
many years he had held Lena’s heart—of late 
he had held her whole soul—in his keeping ; yet 
she would never have said of him what she had 
just said of the loyal gentleman whom she had 
never learned to love, and whose home she had 
not scrupled to desolate. 

‘¢ T understand,” he answered, with some bit- 
terness; ‘‘and I ought to have understood at 
first. No, I ask you to do nothing, except to 
trustin me always; though trusting has brought 
you to this pass. My poor darling !’”—his voice 
shook a little here—‘‘you have a rough road 
before you, though I'll do my best to smooth it.” 

She nestled close to his shoulder ; looking up 
at him with eyes full of a rapt devotion, such as 
may scarce be justified by any earthly love how- 
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soever lawful, and of a triumph withal, like that | 


of one who, after long toil and pain, sees the 
victory sure; and, even to him who was fa- 
miliar with its every cadence, her voice sound- 
ed strangely sweet. 

‘¢Caryl, was it very long ago when we parted 
at Grace Moreland’s? It seems so: yet I re- 
member, if you have forgotten, some words of 
mine—‘ If you say to me, ‘‘ Come,” I will come, 
and never repent it afterward.’ I have not 
grown a coward since; and, though you would 
not then, you will—you must—dare to say it 
now.” 


23 


He was neither disquieted nor excited by the 
appearance of the post-cariole, for the Miller 
of the Dee himself was not freer of cares and 
ties than this jovial old bachelor. Club-gossip 


| was about all his letters were likely to contain ; 


He did say it—perhaps not very intelligibly. | 


Through the long anxious talk which ensued 
we need not follow. 
When Glynne reached home, several letters 


lay on his table, that had arrived by the second | 


post. All, save one, he flung aside aftera rapid 


glance at their contents: this superscription was | 


in a firm, bold handwriting, though unmistaka- 
bly feminine. Caryl held it in his hand for sev- 
eral seconds, unopened, as if irresolute : then he 
crossed the room, and held the letter over the 
flame of a spirit-lamp till it was reduced to 


ashes; and, as he dropped the last blackened | 


fragment, he smiled rather scornfully. 

It was not a great sacrifice: nevertheless it 
was a sign that he intended to keep the guilty 
compact, signed that afternoon, fully and faith- 
fully; for the letter, as you may have divined, 
came from Hunsden, and brought a slighted 
woman’s final appeal. 


and tears not a few; for sweet Cissy Devereux 


and the papers could scarcely bring heavier tid- 
ings than that the tenner, invested on a friend's 
promising two-year-old, had gone the way of 
other ‘‘ certainties.” ‘The news, good or bad, 
would keep perfectly till after dinner; so, after 
a careless glance at the contents of the packet, 
he was putting them aside en masse, when a 
thought seemed to strike him, and he sorted the 
letters over again carefully. 

‘* It’s devilish odd,” he grumbled; ‘‘ only one 
for him, and that not in my lady’s hand. He 
won’t half like that ; and—J don't half like it.” 

Somehow the keen edge was suddenly taken 
off his appetite ; and when, lifting his eyes, he 
saw Ralph Atherstone crossing the meadow be- 
twixt the house and the river with the long, 
sweeping stride that he himself, though hale 
and active for his years, had often envied, 
Charles Wroughton frowned instead of smil- 
ing, as he would have done a few seconds ago. 
Cheerily, however, he hailed his friend with the 
regular question, 

** Well, what luck ?” 

‘* Nothing to complain of, and not much to 
boast of, either,” Ralph answered. ‘‘ Seven fish, 
but not a twenty-pounder among them. I see 
the post has come in.” And, with an eager- 


ness contrasting strongly with the other’s apa- 
It had cost the writer much time and study, | 


had never before set her hand to an elegiac, | 


though she had, doubtless, received a sufficiency. 
She had a right to reckon on her maiden effort 
being perused, if not appreciated. But the luck 
has not changed since the //erotdes were penned ; 
and the deserted loves of our day fare not much 
better than Phyllis or G2none. 

However, with this light-minded matron we 
can not condole. Let us only hope that the 
sharp lesson to her vanity, to say nothing of 
her heart, may be of profit, and that in after- 
time memory may whisper, seasonably, New 
crede colori. 


———_—_.——_ 


CHAPTER XLV. 


On a bench, under the broad eaves of his fish- | 


ing-lodge, sat Sir Charles Wroughton, watching, 
with a lazy appreciation, the play of the purple 
light through the hanging pine-wood; and, 
though his arms ached with the day’s work— 
it was all honest casting, not trailing, on that 
river—jubilant over the landing of nine fair fish 
out of eleven hooked, including one that might 
possibly rank ‘‘ King” of the season. Moreover, 
certain savory steams issuing from within were 
any thing but an offense to his nostrils; and 
perhaps his chiefest anxiety at the moment was 
—lest he should be obliged to wait dinner for 
his comrade, or feed alone. 


thy, he turned over the letters one by one. 
A misgiving that he did not care to define 
made Wroughton betake himself within-doors 


| without casting a glance over his shoulder ; 


and it might have been ten minutes or so be- 
fore he emerged again. 
On that same bench Lord Atherstone sat, 


| his head bent and partially avegted ; so that, 


| 


till the other came quite close, his visage re- 
mained unseen. The first glimpse of it made 
Wroughton start a pace backward. 

Men have been wounded, even unto death, 


and have suffered torture worse than any that 


wounds can bring, without their faces changing 
as Ralph’s had changed. The steady light had 


| gone out of the deep eyes; the healthy brown 


cheeks looked gray and wan; and even the 
firm lips seemed rather tense than set. 

‘* What has happened ?” 

Wroughton spoke eagerly, but in a hushed 


voice, as men do who stand in presence of some 


great calamity. 

The other did not answer for a while. 
Though there breathed few prouder creatures 
than Ralph Atherstone, it was not selfish pride 
that made him loath to confide in that trusty 
comrade. However, he took his part at last, 
and held out the open letter, saying, 

** You—may—read.” 

His lips were parched and stiff, as from long 
drought; and he was forced to moisten them 
before he could form the three syllables sepa- 
rately. 
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With a lowering brow, the other did as he 
but he reached the end of 
the letter, his countenance somewhat cleared. 
After all, Hubert Ashleigh brought no direct 
only stated the Duke of Devor- 
coil’s conduct, and how it must be accounted 
for, and prayed his cousin to hasten back to 
look after honor. So Wroughton— 


was degired ; as 


charge: he 


his own 


fighting hard against his own impressions— 
strove to persuade himself that Lena’s impru- 
dence might have stopped short of guilt, and 
The Baron plucked his comrade 
by the sleeve and drew him nearer, till the oth- 
er’s ear was almost ona level with his own lips: 


said as much. 


his voice, though hoarse and low, was quite dis- 
tinct now. 

*“*T think nothing of this,” he answered, tak- 
ing the letter back. ‘I promised her, long 
ago, that, if all the world accused her, I would 
never doubt till she herself told me it was time. 
She Aas told me; for, since we parted, she has 
not written one word.” 

Against the terrible conviction of his manner 
it was impossible to argue, and in Wroughton’s 
simple pharmacy there was no salve for a grief 
like this. 

A long, heavy silence ensued. At last— 

**God help her!” quoth Ralph Atherstone. 

Now this intercession came not from an 
anointed priest, or devout Levite, or pious eld- 
er, but from a hard, heathenish old Philistine, 
with knees unpliable to prayer. But would the 
meekest of them have found it easy, while reel- 
ing under the bitter blow, to plead for the wo- 
man who dealt it? 

Moreover, in those simple words there was 
an utter hopelessness which stirred chords in 
Charles Wroughton’s heart that had been still 
for many a day ; he turned on his heel, and, for 
a second or two, meadow, wood, and river swam 
before him somewhat mistily. 

When he looked round again, Ralph had risen 
to his feet; the wanness had gone out of his 


face, and the cloud out of his eyes, and his lip | 


was firm as ever. 

‘‘T’ve no time to spare,” he said; “for, of 
course, I start to-night. There’s always the 
chance of a steamer at Trondhjem.” 

Within the last few minutes Wroughton had 
found time to reproach himself for having tempt- 
ed his friend out of England when such a crisis 
was imminent, though afterward he came to be- 
lieve that the catastrophe could only have been 
deferred. 

“T'll go with you,” he said, hastily ; and he 
meant it, be sure. 

The 
shoulder, thanking him with a dreary smile. 

‘© You may follow, if you will, for I fear you'll 
have little heart for the fishing after this. But 
—try and understand why I'd rather go alone.” 

The other did understand, or, at least, he 
made no farther remonstrance, and the two went 
into the house together. 

An hour later, Lord Atherstone—having eat- 
en and drunk sparingly—was ready for the road. 


3aron laid his hand on his old comrade’s | 
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**Do you think you'll be in time?” Wrough- 
ton asked, as he wrung his friend’s hand at 
parting. 

It may sound a cruel question ; but both these 
men were wont, in face of a certain disaster, to 
grapple with, rather than ignore it. 

‘I’ve small hope,” Ralph answered ; ‘ yet, 
if I come ever so late, there will be work for me 
to do.” 

He spoke with marvelous calmness, but the 
deadly glitter of his eyes was not hard to inter- 
pret. ‘The listener guessed at once what man- 
ner of work was like, ere long, to occupy the 
hand he still held, and what manner of stain 
was like to rest upon it before all was done. 
sut he, too, was Philistine enough to maintain 
that the punishment of certain wrongs should 
not be left to Time or any other avenger. De- 
spite of conventional difficulties, and the ‘ di- 
vine voice of the people,” there are still places 
where a desperate man may set himself foot to 
foot with his enemy, in the bad old fashion ; 
and—beyond the narrow seas, at least—there 
is sometimes a grave as well as a comic side 
to that ordeal. Wroughton knew that, with- 
in the last hour, a doom had gone forth against 
a guilty life almost as sure as if it had been 
pronounced from a judgment-seat; and he 
would no more have averted it than have with- 
stood the hangman in his office. At any rate, 
to the crinie, if crime it were, by his hearty fare- 
well grip, he was made accessory. 

It is useless to describe Ralph Atherstone’s 
journey. ‘To those who have never been forced 
to undertake such a one, the picture would 
seem overwrought: such as have had the dread- 
ful experience will need no limner, for few 
memories are darker and deeper in grain than 
these. 

Years, happy and peaceful, may pass before 
we forget how, as we sped along, whether sun 
or moon was shining, whether the skies were 
clearor murky, the face of nature wore always 
the same veil—how every hindrance by the way 
seemed to mock at our misery ; albeit we were 
ever haunted by the thought that the sands, 
dropping so slowly through our glass, might be 
running out with awful swiftness in a darkened 
chamber far away—how, at last, despite that fe- 
verish impatience, the sick fluttering of the heart 
waxed so intolerable that we would fain have 
had a hundred more of the weary miles to trav- 
el rather than be so near our journey’s end— 
how, when we drew quite near, our hot, tired 
eyes were strained to catch the first sign of good 
or ill—how the heavy lids drooped, as if thev 
would never lift again, when we recognized that 
there was nothing left to hope or fear. 

Yet, when at our dreariest, we had cause to 
thank Heaven if the horror awaiting us was 
nothing worse than death. 

Ralph at least was spared the torture of in- 
active delay. A Hull steamer started within 
a few hours of his reaching Trondhjem ; and, 
though heavily laden for the coarse weather 
she encountered, the good ship plowed sturdily 
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through the angry North Sea. But those five 
days scored on his face deeper lines than the 
last five lustres had left. It was not that he 
seemed aged or broken, and his features were 
of the type that, under sore sickness, hardly 
change: nevertheless, they were changed; and 
a gaunt, savage look possessed them, such as 
they had never worn when his mood was at the 
angriest. 

No wonder that, when Lord Atherstone reach- 
ed home, he found none bold enough to set be- 
fore him the bitter truth ; and that only from 
the white, frightened faces around he guessed 
that he had, indeed, come—too late. 


—_————_g-—_—_——_. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

A cLever and influential backer of horses, 
when asked if he was going to Newmarket, an- 
swered, gravely, ‘* It entirely depends on whether 
I can raise enough for my railway ticket.” Hav- 
ing once surmounted this difficulty, he started 
full of confidence, and had a remarkably good 
week, on the proceeds whereof he wintered in 
much luxury. 

Some such large trust in Providence — or 
whatever other power the “ plungers” believe 
in — probably induced Miles Shafton to travel 
down to try a promising five-year-old near Hes- 
lingford. Prompt payment was, of course, out 
of the question; but he thought a three-shilling 
stamp, with the promise of a share in future 
winnings, might possibly tempt the sporting 
farmer. At any rate, ‘‘ looking over the brute 
could do no harm.” 

However, the owner did not quite see things 
in this light: so Miles sat in the anteroom 
of the barracks, where he had found quarters, 
brooding, with a sense, of injury, over his fruit- 
less journey, and striving to stimulate a mod- 
erate appetite with much imbittered sherry. 

An accommodating train that reached Hes- 
lingford just in time for dinner not unfre- 
quently brought a visitor; but Frank Dacre’s 
appearance was a surprise to every one there 
present. 

The new-comer seemed rather embarrassed 
than gratified by his noisy weleome, and, as 
soon as he could extricate himself, he walked 
straight up to Shafton and touched him on the 
shoulder. 


‘¢ Look here, buster,” he said, ‘‘ come outside | 


for a minute; I've something to say to you.” 

Miles tossed off the remainder of his bitters 
with a sound betwixt a growl and a groan. 

‘What is it?” he asked, as he went out. 
‘*Bad news, of course? The Czar’s broken 
down, I suppose.” 

The other did not answer till the door was 
shut behind them. 

‘* It’s worse than that—pretty near the worst 
that can be. I’m afraid. Your sister went off 
last. night with Caryl Glynne.” 

Miles staggered backward as if he had been 
struck, half lifting his clinched hand. 
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‘*Tt’s a—— lie!” he said, huskily, and then 
stood panting. 

Dacre shook his head. 

** Hard words won't mend it, old man,” he 
said. ‘*I shouldn't have brought a bit of idle 
scandal all this way. Black as it is, it’s the 
truth, and you'd better face it; though, after 
all, it’s no fault of yours, and I don’t see what 
you can do.” 

Looking into Shafton’s bloodshot eyes, and 
remembering of what race he came, you might 
have guessed why so many dark pages were to 
be found in the annals of Blytheswold. 

‘* Don’t you ?” he asked, in a fierce whisper. 
“They've got a long start, but that don’t mat- 
ter. Never mind me, just now. I'll tell you 
what you can do,though. Go in there, and 
make what excuse you like for my bolting—so 
long as it isn’t the right one—and meet me at 
the station, if you don’t mean stopping here. 
I've something to do before the train starts; 
but I sha’n’t miss it.” ; 

Under ordinary difficulties his brain was apt 
to get muddled; but the shock, and that first 
gust of passion, seemed to have cleared it ; for, 
as he strode away, he looked far more cool and 
collected than Dacre, whose face, as he stood 
there, was quite a study of perplexity. 

Perhaps you would never guess whither 
Miles Shafton’s steps were bent. The leading 
idea in his mind was, of course, pursuit of the 
fugitives ; for, knowing nothing of Hubert Ash- 
leigh’s letter, he could not tell how soon Lord 
Atherstone would be able to take his own part. 
But before the resolve had been five seconds 
formed, he bethonght himself that his feet would 
be tied, unless he provided himself with the 
sinews of war. Looking at his own immediate 
resources, a fifty-pound note seemed to Miles 
utterly unattainable; though, with a week’s 
notice, and through the usual ‘‘ channels,” he 
might possibly have secured ten times the sum. 
He doubted whether his mother could help him 
thus far; and, besides, though not often trou- 
bled by scruples, he loathed the notion of tax- 
ing her atsuch a time. Even if the will of his 
hosts had been good, he misdoubted their power 
to oblige him; and, besides, he had no mind 
that his family affairs should be discussed that 
night in the anteroom. He thought he saw 
a better way out of his difficulty than any of 
these; and, as he walked straight and swift- 
ly toward Corbett’s house, he was troubled by 
none of the qualms that usually beset a bor- 
rower. He remembered certain good-natured 
hints thrown out in old times; and, somehow, 
if it were necessary, he thought it would be 
easier to confide in Arthur than in his light- 
minded comrades. 

Miles was shown into the library, for the 
master of the house was in his dressing-room ; 
from which, however, he presently.emerged—as 
usual, in gorgeous array. If this man had been 
going to the scaffold, I believe he would still 
have donned his purple and fine linen and 

| jewels. There was a shade of surprise in his 


| 
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welcome; for the visit was, to say the least, un- 
seasonable, especially as the two had met before 
that day; but the other did not leave him long 
in suspense, 

‘*]’ve no time for beating about the bush,” he 
said. ‘‘I’ve come to ask you to lend me fifty 
pounds—or a little more, if you can manage it.” 

Corbett was considerably taken aback: he 
had no idea of refusing; but at the word 
‘*Jend” his professional instincts awoke, and he 
answered with professional hesitation. 

‘*Well, I hardly know. Do you want the 
money to-night ?” 

‘*T] want it within the hour,” the other re- 
torted. ‘* You'll guess why, when I tell you 
what I want it for, Here—I may as well 
make a clean breast of it—there’s a real bad 
business about Lena.” 

Arthur's face crimsoned, and his lips worked 
convulsively. 

** About Lena ?” 

The familiarity was quite unintentional: he 
was only repeating the words mechanically. 

‘¢ Yes,” the other went on through his teeth. 


‘** All the world will know to-morrow—if, they | 


don’t know it already —that she bolted last 
night with Caryl Glynne. Now I mean to 
have his blood, and I want money to hunt him 
down.” 

Corbett dropped into a chair, covering his 
face with his hands: all at once he broke out 
into shrill hysteric laughter. 

There are few drearier sounds than that of 
grown man’s weeping; yet such merriment is 
worse to listen to. 

‘* Gone—with Caryl Glynne ?” Arthur pant- 
ed after a while, catching his breath betwixt 
each syllable ; 
help? 
again. 

Shafton strode forward, and, gripping the oth- 
er’s shoulder, thrust him back in the chair. 

‘You had best stop that,” he said, savage- 
ly. ‘* What are you driveling about? Why 
shouldn’t I—” 

**Come to you?” he would have said. 
just then there flashed across the speaker's 
mind a sudden shameful conviction, and it be- 
came plain to him why, in his present strait, he 
ought to have sought aid from almost any living 


‘*and—you come to me for 
It’s too—absurd;” and he laughed 


creature rather than from him who sat cower- | 


ing there. There was no place for pity in 


4 . : | 
Miles’s heart just then; it was because he 


dared not trust himself near Arthur Corbett 
that he drew a pace backward ; and as he stood 
there, with arms tightly folded, his eyes gleam- 
ed more felly than they had done when he first 
heard the ill tidings. 

‘*So that’s it,” he said, low and bitterly. 
‘*She fooled you, too, did she? There—you 
needn't babble—I know, somehow, it was no 


worse, or my hands would be nearer your throat | 


now. But I wish I had guessed it sooner; I 
wouldn’t have wasted this half hour.” 

The banker started up, striving hard to com- 
pose his voice and face. 


But | 


| **You won’t leave me so? You'll let me—” 

As he turned the door-handle, Shafton faced 
| about. 
| ‘*Let you help me?” he snarled. ‘Not 
while there’s a purse to be stolen elsewhere.” 
|'Then he went out. 

| Corbett had the sense to lock himself in; but 

for many minutes afterward he remembered 
nothing. He had a vague impression of Em- 
ma’s knocking at the door, and pleading piteous- 
| ly for admittance, and of his having muttered 
| some excuse ; but what words passed he never 
knew. 

The suddenness made the blow more stun- 
ning; yet, of itself, it was sufficiently heavy. 
In some characters self-esteem is almost a rul- 
|ing passion; and with Corbett now, even the 
| sting of baffled desire was less keen than the 
consciousness of having been made the stalking- 

| horse of Caryl Glynne’s designs, and of having 
| been not only deceived but derided. No won- 
| der that his wits—never of the stablest—went 
| a-wandering. With so black a care peering 
}over their shoulder, stouter horsemen than he 
have scarce sat saddle-fast. 

Nevertheless, he had not locked out his better 
angel. Few of us can afford to be judged after 
our intentions, and Arthur, remember—wheth- 
|er of his own free-will or no—had been kept 

from actual crime; and for his sin, whatsoever 
| it was, he did then make sharp, if short, atone- 
|ment. Moreover, it may be—for these things 
are mysteries—that for the sake of those inno- 
| cents whose welfare was knit up in his, he met 
with mercy ampler than he deserved. Certain 
| it is that he came forth from the chamber of his 
penance both better and wiser—so much wiser 
| that, before he slept, he found strength to con- 
fess himself to Emma, neither concealing nor 
| extenuating aught of the miserable past; and 
| she—when love and pity had mastered jealous 
| shame—found strength to absolve him. 

| It was long before the old genial light came 


back to Arthur Corbett’s face, and perchance a 
| kind of cloud thenceforth always tempered its 


sunshine; but not again, I think, till death 
| shall divide them, will he wring from his 
| true wife’s eyes tears bitter as those she shed 
{that night when there was none to watch her 
| weeping. 

Manna distilling from a flint-stone, or a fount- 
}ain of milk in the desert, would scarcely seem 
| more curious phenomena than spare cash in cer- 
|tain purses. However, miracles will sometimes 
| happen; and when Miles, on their journey town- 
| ward, revealed his financial difficulty, to his in- 
| tense astonishment he found his comrade able 
| and willing to assist him. How those five crisp 
notes came into Frank Dacre’s possession is en- 
tirely beside the question; it is sufficient to say 
| that he ‘* parted” without a pang. 

So, with one worry the less on his mind, Shaf- 
; ton betook himself to Gaunt Street. But little 
|information was to be gathered there. Lady 
| Atherstone’s own maid—tearfully incoherent— 
| could only testify to her mistress’s having taken 
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away absolutely nothing in the way of jewels or | 
apparel; even the traveling-bag that always ac- 
companied her stood locked in its place. The 
other servants could contribute no facts what- 
ever, and Miles was in no mood to listen to their 
previous suspicions or presentiments. Mrs. 
Shafton, it appeared, though scarcely able to 
quit her room, had moved to a hotel hard by, 
and thither, despite the lateness of the hour, 
her son repaired. 

But neither here did he obtain any further- | 
ance of his quest. Mrs. Shafton seemed utterly 
prostrated, both in mind and body, and it was 
hard to believe that she was the same woman | 
who, all her life long, had shown so brave a front 
to trouble. } 

That old one of “the last straw” is among | 
the truest of proverbs. The weary journey may | 
be very near its end, and the added load may 
seem absurdly trifling; but when the patient 
beast once sinks down with despair in its big 
bright eyes, despite of threats or caresses, it is 
like to lie there till the desert wind comes to | 
bleach its bones. 

At Miles’s angry question—‘‘ Didn't you sus- 
pect any thing ?’’—his mother’s wan cheek flush- 
ed guiltily. 

**Not since I left Templestowe,” she mur- 
mured. ‘‘I had misgivings at first, but lately | 
—I can’t tell why—I had begun to feel safe; 
and yet I ought to have guessed that something | 


was wrong that last evening. She was so loath | 
to leave me; and there were tears in her eyes 
when she kissed me—poor darling !”” ; 

The other ground his strong white teeth 
audibly. 

**Poor darling! Then, in spite of all, she’s 
your favorite still?” 

Isabel Shafton looked up with a flash of her 
old spirit; but the next instant her weary head 
drooped. i 

‘That taunt would hurt, if I deserved it,” 
she said; ‘‘ but you know best, Miles, which of 
my children I spoiled, and how I have been pun- 
ished. I think I never can forgive Lena; but 
I can’t help pitying, or—God forgive me, if it’s 
wrong—loving her still.” 

He felt he had been unjust, but wrath and 
shame made him cruel. 

‘* Be as charitable as you like,” he muttered 
—‘‘only one saint in a family’s enough, and J | 
don’t mean to forgive. I suppose you can’t help 
me to track them, mother; and perhaps you 
wouldn’t if you could. Never mind, I'll man- 
age it my own way.” 

She put out her weak, trembling hand, and 
caught him by the arm as he rose. Alas! be- 
fore her wedding-wreath was faded, she had 
learned to read the augury of a certain look in | 
a Shafton’s eyes. For generations past it had | 
been known throughout the country-side that, 
howsoever slack in other matters, they of 
Blytheswold were seldom laggards in their venge- 
ance. Despite the faintness that nearly mas- 
tered her, her great fear enabled Isabel Shafton 
to speak calmly. 
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“« Miles, it’s useless arguing with you; but, 
before you act rashly, will you remember Lord 
Atherstone may be expected home almost hour- 
ly? Hubert Ashleigh, it seems, wrote to warn 
him atleast aweek ago. I heard this from Ma- 
rian only to-day.” 

Shafton started, and drew himself, as it were, 
together; like a bull who, while lowering his 


| horns to charge, is dazzled by the glitter of the 


matadore’s blade. Something quite distinct from 
the differences of age and station had imbued 
Miles with an awe of the man whose name he 
had just heard, and, even in the heat of his pas- 
sion, he felt loath to take Ralph Atherstone’s 
quarrel out of Ralph Atherstone’s hand. As 
he stood gnawing his nether lip, it was plain 
he wavered. 

‘“‘A creditable thing, too,” he grumbled— 
‘¢that the warning should have come from a 
country parson, with all of us tothe fore. But 
it makes a difference. I'll hold on a day or so, 
anyhow, and only set the wires to work: that 
can do no harm, and may save him trouble.” 
He paused here, and a shade of contrition came 
over his sullen face as he stooped to bestow a 


|rough caress. ‘‘ Poor mother! I’ve been a 
|bit hard on you, I’m afraid; but, with one 


worry and another, I’m half wild. I won't keep 
you up any longer; you look half dead, as it is. 
Now try and sleep; you shall hear all that there 


| is to hear to-morrow.” 


That scant amends, though it could not stop 


| the aching of Isabel Shafton’s heart, assuredly 


helped to smooth her pillow. 

Early the next day, after obtaining renewal 
of leave, Miles began to track the fugitives, and 
it soon appeared that the trail was plain enough 
to be followed up even by a detective. If you 
remember certain scruples of Glynne’s, you will 
perhaps understand why he took such slight 
precautions to mask his flight. He had used 
no disguise, and a double passage from South- 
ampton to the Channel Islands was secured in 
his own name. 

These travelers were scarcely of the com- 
mon tourist type; so they were easily traced 
from Jersey to St. Malo, and thence across- 
country to Porhaix, a small coast town in Fin- 
isterre. 

Thus spoke the telegraph; for the tracker 
chose to remain in ambush, whence he could 
watch the “harbored” game till the huntsman 
should appear; and of all this, within an hour 
of his reaching home, Lord Atherstone was 
made aware. 

The Baron received the news—broken to him 
in Miles Shafton’s rough, blundering way— 
with a singular composure ; nor did he forget to 
thank the latter for his zeal, though he decisive- 
| ly declined his company to Brittany. 
| It was impossible to pursue his journey be- 
| fore evening. How that long, lonely day pass- 
| ed with Ralph Atherstone will never be known, 
| for his doors were locked till he descended to 
| make a hasty meal before starting. It may be 
—for have not men drowsed at the torture-post ? 
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—that he slept. At any rate, when he came 
forth, though the gaunt, haggard look was al- 
ways there, his face was comparatively calm ; 
there was not a sign of weariness in his firm, 
elastic gait, and he carried his gray head as 
erectly as if he had never known sorrow or 
shame. 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 


JHE reign of Louis XIV., upon whose un- 
substantial glories French historians of the 
last age so loved to dwell, was drawing to its 
close. The nation had seen its intellect and 
its material resources sink into decay beneath 
the selfish despotism of its superstitious king. 
Yet never was Louis more eager for universal 
rule than in the last period of his baleful career. 
His wonderful mental activity was unchecked 
by disasters and physical decay. He built and 
planned palaces, gardens, water-works; he 
wasted vast sums in useless wars; he perse- 
cuted Huguenots; he drove the working-men 
from his kingdom; he watched with keen at- 
tention every discontented intellect, and filled 
his prisons with his personal foes. 

Of all the various characters in which the 
grand monarch appears before posterity, none 
was more admirably done than that of jailer. 
Not only did he fill the galleys and the common 
prisons with an infinite number of heretics and 
reformers, but he was singularly fond of shut- 
ting up for life his more important foes in some 
distant donjon or tower, and watching, from 
his gay palaces and trim groves, their days ebb 
slowly away in lamentation and decay. «He 
was eager to hear from their keepers how they 


ate, slept, or looked. He must even be con- 


sulted when they were bled, or received a pre- | 


scription from the physician. He was glad to 
know that their linen was washed in the prison, 
to prevent them from writing upon it in invisi- 
ble ink. He read Fouquet’s miserable scrawl, 
written with soot and water on a handkerchief ; 
he rewarded his confessor when he consented 
to become a spy, and to betray him. The mag- 
nificent Louis told gross falsehoods to the sultan, 
to conceal his own cruelty to the Armenian 
Patriarch Avedick, whom he had shut up in one 
of his dungeons. He seemed to linger with 
strange delight over the tortures of his victims. 
He was scarcely ever weary of repressing their 
efforts to escape his toils. In fact, humanity 
shudders at the mingled cruelty and baseness 
of that renowned monarch whom historians 
have usually called an example of courtesy and 
humanity. 

Louis possessed 
gloomy emblems of the Middle Ages, singularly 
well fitted to gratify his peculiar taste. At the 


entrance of the valley of Clusone, in Piedmont, | 


stood the famous fortress of Pignerol. It had 
been strengthened by all the resources of ancient 
military art. Wide ditches separated the castle 
from the neighboring town. <A double line of 
walls, defended by four massive towers, inclosed 


three towers or keeps, | 


In the centre rose a square 
donjon, tall, sombre, massive, with windows 
closed by bars of iron, frowning gloomily over 
the pleasant Italian scene. Above its gates 
might have been written Dante’s ominous in- 
scription: He who once entered its inclosure 
might well abandon every hope of escape. An- 
other favorite prison was known as the Isles of 
St. Marguerite. It was a rocky islet on the 
coast of Provence. Surrounded by the waves 
and guarded by incessant vigilance, the prison 
of St. Marguerite had heard the vain sighs of 
fallen courtiers and suspected nobles, of Hu- 
guenot ministers and pious reformers; while 
through the bars of their windows the captives 
might catch distant glimpses of the lovely shores 
of Provence, and of a happy existence in which 
they were never more to have a share. They 
pined and died amidst the fairest landscapes 
of France. The most famous of the state pris- 
ons was the Bastile. Few but are familiar 
with the massive pile of circular towers and 
gloomy walls that once frowned over trembling 
Paris; with the still and sombre precinct where 
lived only the jailer and his victims; with the 
woes, the horrors, the injustice, that made the 
Bastile the perpetual emblem of regal wicked- 
ness or priestly pride; with the fall of the 
mighty tower and the fond hope of the people 
of every land that with it had disappeared for- 
ever the tyranny and barbarism of the feudal rule. 

Over these three prisons ruled, at successive 
periods, the commander Sieur De Saint Mars ; 
and under his care, within their solitude, lived 
and died the Man of the Iron Mask. Saint 
Mars, at thirty-five, devoted himself to the pro- 
fession of a jailer, He attained the highest 
excellence in his art. His narrow and timid 
intellect, his ceaseless vigilance, his minute 
and constant care over the conduct of his cap- 
tives, seem to have perfectly satisfied his exact- 
ing master; and he was slowly promoted from 
prison to prison, until he became, at length, 
the keeper of the Bastile. Nothing, indeed, 
could exceed Saint Mars’s timid conscientious- 
ness. 


an extensive area, 


He was always in terror lest his pris- 
oners might escape, and not even the wide 
ditches, the massive walls, or the frowning don- 
jon of Pignerol could give him any sense of 
security. For sixteen years, within its guard- 
ed precinct, he watched night and day over the 
miserable Fouquet; he peered through the 
grated windows, and discovered his prisoner 
writing with his soot and water upon his hand- 
| kerchief; he detected his sympathetic ink; he 
| climbed every day into a tree that overlooked 
| Lauzun’s cell, and carefully noted all his mo- 
| tions; and he sent constant reports to the king, 
filled with the most trifling details. Yet the 
condition of the timid jailer was scarcely less 
unhappy than that of his captives, and he was 
a prisoner in his own castle. Seldom could 
jhe gain a few days of leisure to recruit his 
| health in the sunny scenes of Italy. He grew 
prematurely old with mental disquietude and 
| ceaseless toil; his powerful frame was bent 
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and emaciated; his head was bowed down, his 
limbs thin and tremulous; he was the devoted 
victim of his unattractive profession. 

From Pignerol Saint Mars had been success- 
ively transferred to Exiles, to the Isles of St. Mar- 
guerite, and was finally rewarded, when he was 
about seventy, with the high office of keeper 
of the Bastile. He left St. Marguerite in the 
autumn of 1698 to enter upon his new charge. 
He traveled slowly from the south of France 
toward Paris, attended by a mounted guard. 
By his side in a litter, closely covered up, was 
borne a singular companion. An old man of 
noble appearance and graceful manners, but 
whose face was completely covered with a 
mask of black velvet, fastened by iron clasps, 
and who neyer ventured to utter a word, was 
seen by the curious villagers to descend from 
the litter, and take his place in silence at the 
table, when Saint Mars stopped at his estate 
of Palteau. At meals the captive was always 
placed with his back to the window; Saint 
Mars kept pistols near at hand to shoot him 
should he venture to speak. At night the 
jailer slept by the side of his prisoner; by day 
he was shut up in the litter; and during all the 
long journey from the Mediterranean to Paris 
no one caught a glimpse of the face hidden 
beneath the velvet mask, or heard a word of 
complaint, of hope, or of despair from those 
mysterious lips. The Man in the Mask, trained 
by the scrupulous hand of Saint Mars, had long 
learned to obey his terrible fate. 

The mysterious cavalcade passed slowly on- 
ward, watched apparently with eager attention 
by the curious villagers, among whom various 
traditions were long preserved of the appearance 
and conduct of the unhappy captive. On the 
18th of September, about three o’clock, the 
guarded litter passed the draw-bridge of the Bas- 
tile, and the prisoner was placed in one of the 
rooms of the tower of La Bertaudiére. Here, 
for five years, the Man in the Mask is lost to 
sight. Yet tradition has thrown a faint and 
doubtful light upon the singular story. It is 
said that the prisoner was always treated with 
unusual deference; that his jailer never sat 
down in his presence; that he was supplied 
with every luxury; that he was clothed in the 
finest linen and the costliest laces, for which 
he showed an extravagant fondness; that his 
table was abundant; that he amused his leis- 
ure by playing on the guitar. But from all 
intercourse with the world around him he was 
sternly cut off. His mask was never raised 
even when he took his food, and orders were 
given to kill him should he attempt to remove it. 

An aged physician of the Bastile, who had 
often attended him, stated that he never saw his 
face, although he had examined his tongue. 
He was finely formed, said the doctor; his com- 
plexion was dark, his voice low and soft. Yet 
he never complained of his condition, nor gave 
the least indication of who he was. A perpet- 
ual terror had probably broken down within 
him every thought of resistance to his royal 


THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 











persecutor. <A doubtful story is told that at St. 
| Marguerite the prisoner one day wrote with a 
knife on a silver plate which he had used at 
dinner, and threw it out of window toward a 
boat that lay on the shore near the foot of the 
tower. <A fisherman, the owner of the boat, 
found the plate and brought it to the governor. 
He asked the fisherman, in astonishment and 
alarm, ‘* Have you read what is written on this 
plate? Has any one seen it in your possession ?” 
The man replied that he could not read, and 
that he had shown it to noone. The governor 
detained him until he had made sure that he 
spoke the truth, and then dismissed him, saying, 
“It is happy for you that you can not read.” 
Another legend relates that the prime minister 
of France, Louvois, visited the masked prisoner 
in his cell at St. Marguerite, and during the in- 
terview refused to sit down in his presence. 
He evidently treated the miserable captive as 
if he were his superior. 

For five years the Man of the Iron Mask sur- 
vived his removal to the Bastile. Winter and 
summer his narrow cell in the lonely tower 
echoed to the note of his mournful guitar, al- 
most the only sound that awoke its utter silence. 
His youth and manhood had passed away, and 
he had never heard the sweet voices of sympa- 
thy, of friendship, of compassion, or of love. 
The suspicious tones of the cautious Saint Mars, 
and the stealthy tread of his spies, were the only 
sounds with which he was familiar, Around 
him he might hear the murmur of busy Paris ; 
at St. Marguerite he may have caught the roar 
of the tempest-tossed waves. But he must have 
forgotten, in his endless captivity, the cheerful 
sounds of his childhood, or perhaps fancied 
them revived in the gentle music of his guitar. 
His mind, no doubt, sank into imbecility in his 
solitary bondage. It happened to most of the 
captives of the magnificent Louis to fall into 
premature dotage, and to die surrounded by 
mental illusions. Nor could the Man in the 
Mask have escaped the common fate of Fouquet 
and Lauzun, of Avedick and the Huguenot 
ministers. Old age came upon him without 
reverence and without regard. No friendly eye 
had looked upon his veiled countenance; no 
children nor grandchildren cheered his weary 
hours as they dropped slowly away. The fatal 
purpose of Louis XIV. was perfectly fulfilled, 
and the mysterious captive was shut forever 
from all intercourse with his fellow-men. 

At last the inevitable deliverance came. In 
November, 1703, while the great king was 
wrapped in his scheme of universal rule, or 
reveling in his gorgeous palaces and gay par- 
terres, the draw-bridge of the Bastile was low- 
ered, and a scanty funeral train passed slowly 
out to the cemetery of the Church of St. Paul. 
The night was falling, the shadows of evening 
hid the last funeral rites of the Man of the Mask. 
He had been taken ill a few days before, had 
sunk rapidly, and died in his solitary cell. 
Around him were only the cold and pitiless 
jailers, and no kind words nor gentle faces 
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cheered his last hours on earth. He was buried 
with little ceremony, and no show of regret. 
Two of the officers of the prison alone followed 
to the grave him whom credible historians have 
thought the rightful King of France, and who 
is shown by all the circumstances of his im- 
prisonment to have been at least a person of 
importance. No relative, no friend, was told of 
his fate, the king would suffer no one to know 
of his death. 

As if to blot from existence the very memory 
of the Man of the Mask, every trace of his 
residence in the Bastile was destroyed. His 
furniture and clothes were burned; his silver 
or metal plates were melted. The walls of 
his chamber were completely scraped and whit- 
ened, the ceiling was takea down and renewed, 
the floor removed and relaid, and an extraor- 
dinary care was shown to prevent any written 
statement of his name and his wrongs from being 
left in any part of the cell. On the burial regis- 
ter of the church he was called ‘* Marchiali,” and 
his age set down as only forty-five; in the rec- 
ords of the prison he was described as ‘‘ the pris- 
oner from Provence.” We sank into oblivion, 
and Louis XIV., no doubt, believed that no one 
would ever pause to inquire who was that un- 
complaining victim whom he had so successful- 
ly hidden from the world, and who had been 
buried in an obscure grave in the cemetery of 
St. Paul. 

But he was strangely mistaken. The very 
precautions he had taken to hide in obscurity 
the mysterious prisoner served only to insure 
him a literary immortality. The iron-clasped 
mask, the enforced silence, the long and secret 
imprisonment, the obscure burial, drew the at- 
tention of the world to the mysterious story. 
The peasantry of the provinces long remember- 
ed and related the passage of the closed litter 
through their villages, and the anxious vigilance 
of the Sieur Saint Mars. In the court circles 
it was suggested that a member of the royal 
family had been unjustly imprisoned by the un- 
scrupulous king. The Man in the Iron Mask 
became the Junius of French history ; the prob- 
lem over which grave investigators and pleasant 
chroniclers speculated in vain. More than fif- 
ty treatises have been written on the attractive 
theme. The most extravagant theories have 
been defended with ardor; the most minute in- 
vestigations have been pursued. Yet it is still 
doubtful whether the mask has ever been suc- 
cessfully lifted from that sad countenance, and 
whether the pale and uncomplaining victim has 
ever been clearly identified. 

One of the earliest suggestions to unfold the 
mystery was that the Man in the Mask was an 
elder brother of Louis XIV. This story was 
told by Voltaire, and found a ready belief in the 
last century. It has still its supporters. It was 
said that Anne of Austria had a son, the twin 
brother of Louis, whom it was necessary to con- 
ceal in order to prevent a disputed succession. 
The infant was taken away into Burgundy, and 
grew up under the care of his governor, Riche- 


lieu, as the son of his nurse. He was a fair 
and graceful young man of nineteen, altogether 
unconscious of his royal origin, when an unhap- 
py incident threw into his way a letter which 
his mother, Anne of Austria, had not prevailed 
upon herself to destroy. She had resolved, in 
case of the death of Louis, to call her first-born 
to the throne. The young prince, excited by 
his discovery, obtained the portrait of his broth- 
er. He saw at once the resemblance to him- 
self; he rushed to his governor with the por- 
trait and the letter, exclaiming: ‘‘ This is my 
brother, and this tells me what I am.” His 
conduct was reported at court, and orders were 
sent down to imprison the unhappy young man 
for life; and thus, in the romantic legend, it 
was his own brather against whom Louis had 
employed all his rare skill as a jailer—an un- 
ceasing vigilance of nearly fifty years. 

In support of this theory it was urged that 
the unknown prisoner had always received 
from his captors a degree of deference paid 
only to regal birth; that his love for laces and 
fine linen had been inherited from his mother, 
Anne of Austria; that his appearance and his 
manners were noble and commanding. But 
no eminent person had disappeared from the 
world about this period, and there was no one 
against whom it seemed probable that Louis 
XIV. would exercise such a severe precaution, 
except some rival of his power and his throne. 
At last a letter was produced from the Duchess 
of Modena, a daughter of the regent, Duke 
of Orleans, that professed to give a complete 
explanation of the story of the Man in the Iron 
Mask. It was found among the papers of the 
Marshal Richelieu. It told with minuteness 
the story of the birth of twins to Anne of Aus- 
tria; of the prophecy of shepherds who fore- 
told that their dissensions would bring civil war 
upon the kingdom; of the banishment of one 
of the children; his education; his noble ap- 
pearance; his discovery of his royal birth; his 
imprisonment by a royal order in the Isles 
of St. Marguerite. The romantic story was 
at once adopted by the public as a suitable 
explanation of the mystery, and the Man in the 
Mask was universally believed to have been a 
discrowned and persecuted king. 

3ut skepticism soon woke again, and careful 
investigators refused to accept the explanation. 
The famous letter of the Duchess of Modena 
was pronounced a forgery or a fiction. The 
traditional details of the story were questioned. 
It was denied that the Man in the Mask was 
treated with unusual respect, or that the inci- 
dents preserved or added by Voltaire to the 
legend were any more trustworthy than many 
another embellishment of that unscrupulous 
historian. The mask was once more drawn 
over the face of Louis's victim. A throng of 
investigators have since labored to raise it. 

One of the most probable claimants to the 
honors of the mask was the brilliant and impe- 
rious Fouquet. As minister of finance, in the 
regency of Anne of Austria and the opening 
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THE MAN IN TI 
of the reign of Louis XIV., Fouquet had been 
the wealthiest and the most powerful subject 
in France. He squandered with a lavish hand 
the resources of the nation, and grew enormous- 
ly rich by the plunder of his countrymen. His 
landed estates surpassed those of the proudest 
peers. He owned Belleisle, almost a fortress ; 
his possessions in America were almost an in- 
dependent kingdom. He built at Vaux, near 
Fontainebleau, a magnificent chateau, whose 
gardens and groves, of more than Eastern luxu- 
ry, were probably the models of those of Ver- 
sailles, and whose endless galleries and stately 
chambers, adorned with gold, gems, and works 
of art, perhaps outshone any thing that Europe 
had witnessed since the lavish outlay of Nero or 
Caligula. In his palace of Vaux Fouquet gave 
entertainments of fabulous extravagance. All 
that was noble, great, or eminent in literature 
and art assembled in the halls of his hospi- 
tablehome. His bounty, like his splendor, was 
more than regal. His guests were welcomed 
with lavish attentions. ‘They fed on the rarest 
food, drank the costliest wines, were lodged in 
sumptuous chambers, and each in the morning 
found on his dressing-table a purse of gold, the 
parting gift of the liberal host. 

Fouquet, in consequence, had troops of | 
friends, many of whose names have shed lustre 
on the fétes at Vaux. Among them were Cor- 
neille and Molitre, Madame De Sévigné and 
La Fontaine; even Louis XIV. was sometimes 
entertained by his ambitious minister, and con- 
sented to borrow large sums from his seeming- 
ly boundless resources. When the national 
treasury was bankrupt, and the people clamor- 
ous in their want, Fouquet was always supplied | 


with ready money; his power grew enormous, 
and dangerous to the monarchy itself; he held 
in his control many of the most important cit- 
ies of France; his adherents filled the fleet | 
and the army; his intense and restless vanity 
led him into a dangerous rivalry withthe youth- | 
ful king, and brought him swiftly to his fall. 
Louis, at twenty-two, had resolved to govern 
alone, and Fouquet was ordered to present his 
accounts. He brought them in daily, but they | 
were falsified to deceive the king, and the un- | 
scrupulous minister hoped that he might easily | 
elude the vigilance of an inexperienced young | 
man. But every night Louis sat down with 
the acute Colbert, Fouquet’s chief enemy, 
and carefully unraveled the financial fictions. 
Colbert instigated and pressed on the ruin of 
the unfaithful minister. The king looked wpon 
him with hatred, jealousy, and rage. A plot 
was formed for his destruction. With difficulty | 
and danger the conspirators succeeded in arrest- 
ing the powerful subject. He was thrown into 
prison, tried, condemned to banishment by the 
court, but by Louis to perpetual imprisonment ; 
and he became the most important tenant of 
Pignerol, for sixteen years the source of endless | 
disquietude to the conscientious Saint Mars. | 
Many circumstances conspire to make it prob- 
able that Fouquet was the Man of the Iron Mask. | 
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He had, by some mysterious crime, deserved the 
undying hatred of Louis XIV. We know that 
he was treated for sixteen vears with singular 
severity. The eyes of the king were seldom 
long turned away from his helpless victim. It 
is asserted that he was the rival of his master 
in the affections of La Valliére, or that he had 
endeavored, by the aid of his vast wealth and al- 
most limitless influence, to drive Louis from the 
throne. He had aspired, perhaps, to become the 
Warwick or the Cromwell of France. Sudden- 
ly he was torn away from his magnificent palaces 
and his hosts of friends, and shut within the 
frightful gloom of the wide ditches, the guarded 
walls, the frowning donjon of Pignerol. His 
prison was a chamber in the keep into which only 
a faint light penetrated through osier screens 
that covered a window defended by enormous 
bars of iron. He was cut off fiom every hope 
of escape, and from all intercourse with the ex- 
terior world. He was denied at first the use of 
books and of writing materials, His only visit- 
or was his jailer, who came each day to exam- 
ine his furniture and clothes, and often to search 
the prisoner himself. 

Years rolled away, and in his dreadful soli- 
tude his mind grew dim, his faculties declined, 
his high spirits wasted into dullness. He saw 
nothing but the bare walls of his cell and the 
suspicious countenance of Saint Mars. All his 


|dim mental powers were directed to forming 


some connection with the world outside; to ob- 
tain news of his wife, his mother, and his chil- 
dren. With wonderful ingenuity he made ink 
from soot and a few drops of water, a pen from 
the bones of a fowl, and contrived to write a 
letter on his handkerchief; he made a sympa- 
thetic ink, and wrote a few lines in a book. 
Saint Mars detected the ingenious treachery, 
and sent the handkerchief, the book, and the 
curious pen to the king. Louis returned orders 
to him to endeavor to discover how Fouquet 
had manufactured his sympathetic ink. ‘The 


| prisoner next contrived to write on ribbons and 


a portion of his dress; he was afterward always 
clothed in black. When a chest of tea was sent 
to Fouquet his jailer was ordered to empty the 
tea in another receptacle, and to take away the 
chest with its paper lining. His linen was al- 
ways thrown into a tub of water to remove any 
writing he might have traced upon it. Fou- 
quet’s friends made various efforts to aid him 
to escape, and one of his old servants suffered 


‘death for having tried to corrupt his guard. 
From this time he seems to have abandoned 
|the world forever. He no longer sighed for 


the magnificent palace at Vaux, for the society 
of Corneille or La Fontaine, for the tender care 
of his wife and children, but gave all his thoughts 
to a preparation for a future life. 

To one person Fouquet’s fall and imprison- 
ment had given singular joy; it was his humble 
and pious mother. ‘* Now, at least,” she cried, 
“] have hopes of my son's salvation!” She 


| rejoiced to have him snatched from grandeur 


and dissipation, and condemned to a silent 
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meditation that might turn all his thoughts to- 
ward Her pious hope was gratified. 
The last years of his imprisonment were given 
to devotion. He fasted often bread and 
water, and declared that nothing was of im- 
portance to him compared with the salvation 


of his soul. 


heaven. 


on 


After many years of seclusion the 
severity of his captivity was softened; he was 
allowed the use of books, and was permitted to 
see his wife and children. About the year 1680 
he disappears from sight. He either died at 
Pignerol or accompanied Saint Mars in his sin- 
gular journey from St. Marguerite to the Bas- 
tile, hidden by the litter and the mask. 

For the latter theory M. Lacroix has con- 
tended with animation and vigor. He thinks 
he has a conclusive argument to show that 
Fouquet was the Man of the Mask. ‘That he 
had bitterly offended Louis is plain; M. La- 
croix seeks for the cause of the offense in the 
boundless scandals of the corrupt court. He 
argues that the journey of the Man of the Mask 
followed soon after the disappearance of Fou- 
quet; that the death of the minister is 
from being ascertained ; that private or politic- 


al reasons may have led the king to seclude } 
him from the world rather than to remove him | 


But what the 
source of this later enmity? Why was it that 
the unfortunate was hurried away 
from Pignerol, and condemned to pass a weary 


by assassination. was 


minister 


and feeble old age in the tower of the Bastile ? | 


It is suggested that when Madame De Mainte- 
non had married the king she became more than 


ever anxious to hide in perpetual obscurity her | 


early history, which has never yet been related, 
but with which Fouquet was possibly too fa- 
miliar. It was the enmity of an ambitious and 
powerful woman that deepened the misery of 
the last days of her early protector; or perhaps 


Fouquet had been implicated in the poisoning | 


practices of Brinvilliers and her associates, 
among whose victims his rival Colbert had 
been destined to be numbered. Yet these sug- 
gestions are scarcely founded on any historical 
proof, and a romantic criminality is thrown 
around the varied career of the great minister 
of which there is no trace in the records of the 
period. The enmity of Louis is sufficiently ac- 
counted for in the fact that he was despotic 
and resolute to rule, and that the wealth and 
powerful connections of Fouquet rendered him 
a dangerous subject, and his ambition a rival 
who could not safely be permitted to remain at 
liberty. There seems, too, scarcely a doubt 
that Fouquet died in 1684, in the care of his 
daughter, his son-in-law, and his son. 
buried by his family. 


He was 
His death was known to 
his contemporaries; it was the subject of a 
touching notice from Madame De Sévigné, who 
had never ceased to remember him with grati- 
tude. 

Two brilliant but unsatisfactory champions 
have next been brought forward to claim the 
fatal mask. Their pretensions have found vig- 
orous defenders; they may be dismissed with 


far 


secret | 


a brief notice. The fair and graceful Count 
de Vermandois was the son of Louis XIV. and 
the amiable La Valliere. He had been coy- 
ered from his infancy with honors and gifts. 
At the age of twenty-two months he was made 
High Admiral of France, and the progress of 
his youth was marked by a constant rise in 
popularity and favor. His generosity was un- 
bounded ; he had inherited none of his father’s 
despotic selfishness, but he was carried away 
by the passion for glory, which in that barba- 
rous age was chiefly displayed in offensive wars. 
Beautiful in person, generous in disposition, 


beloved by his companions in arms, the young 


prince seemed destined to an illustrious career, 
that might bear his name down to posterity 
with that of Condé or Turenne. Buta legend 
of the last century has confidently consigned 
him to the Bastile for life. Louis XIV., it is 
related, had two sons, one legitimate, Louis, 
Dauphin of France, and one, the illegitimate 
Louis de de Vermandois. 
| Nearly of the same age, the two princes were 
opposite in character. 
|rude, unfit to rule; 


3ourbon, Count 


The dauphin was dull, 
the young count was en- 
dowed with all the graces of intellect and man- 
ners. <A rivalry grew up between the two 
brothers, and Vermandois had been heard open- 
| ly lamenting that the French were one day des- 
|tined to obey a prince like the dauphin, un- 
| worthy of a crown. His imprudent words 
were reported to the king, his father; Louis, 
| struck by their dangerous import, yet forgave 
|the son of La Vallitre. But the feud between 
| the brothers still continued, and at length the 
| count, in a sudden rage, struck the heir to the 
|throne, It was almost an inexpiable crime. 
| Lonis was informed of the offense. Trembling 
| for the culprit, he was yet forced by the united 
| sentiment of his courtiers to summon his min- 
isters, and with grief and hesitation to lay be- 
| fore them the criminal conduct of his favorite 
child. The laws of the state were imperative ; 
lit was decided that the young count must be 
condemned to death. ‘The haughty father, 
weighed down with grief, yielded to the sad 
necessity ; but happily a courtly minister su; 

| gested a less painful punishment than immedi- 
| ate execution. Herecommended that the guilty 
| young prince should be sent with a splendid 
| train to the army in Flanders. Tere a report 
| was to be spread that he had suddenly died of 
plague. He was then to be made to pass for 
dead; his magnificent obsequies were to be cel- 
ebrated in the presence of all the army; while 
the tnhappy count was borne away secretly at 
night, and hidden for life, covered with a vel- 
vet mask, in the most secluded prisons of the 
realm. 

Such was the legend that excited an animated 
| debate at Paris in the last century, and which 
| was accepted as a sufficient explanation of the 

historical mystery. It was shown to be alto- 
gether fabulous when it had been proved that 
the Count de Vermandois had died in 1683, of 
a violent fever, in his bed at Courtray, 
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Still less probable was the confident asser- 
tion that the Duke of Monmouth, son of Charles 
II., instead of perishing on the scaffold, had been 
conveyed secretly to Paris, and had passed the 
last years of his life under the care of Saint 
Mars. The death of Monmouth had been 
doubted by many of his humble admirers in the 
western counties of England, and old men in 
Dorsetshire were fond of whispering that he 
would still return to,claim the crown. But 
unhappily for the supporters of the legend of 
his imprisonment in France, the story of Mon- 
mouth’s painful death upon the scaffold has an 
immoyable place in history; and we may ex- 
clude the two unfortunate princes, the son of 
Charles and the son of Louis, from all share 
in the mystery of the iron mask. Both died 
young, happier, perhaps, than he who lived in 
perpetual isolation. 

The priestly victim of Louis XIV., Avedick, 
Armenian Archbishop of Constantinople, passes 
over the page of history another candidate for 
the mournful immortality of the mask. While 
the courteous Louis was filling his prisons with 
the pure and gentle Huguenots, and covering 
France with the terrors of religious persecution, 
in the capital of the sultan a humane toleration 
was extended to every Christian sect. The 
pious Avedick was permitted to rule with lib- 
eral sway over several millions of Armenians, 
scattered throughout the East, and Roman 
Catholic processions, with tapers and relics, 
moved unharmed through the streets of Con- 
stantinople. 3ut the Catholics, not satisfied 
with their own privileges, resolved to convert 
or to destroy the unoffending Armenians. The 
Jesuits, the authors of the extravagant project, 
filled the city with their missionaries ; the court 
of Rome urged on their mischievous labors. 
Ferriol, the French minister, corrupt and vin- 
dictive, aided them with his influence. The 
Armenians were to be forced to submit to the 
Romish rule, and the ministers of the sultan 
were bribed or deceived into lending their as- 
sistance to the singular plot. But the chief 
obstacle to the success of the Jesuits was be- 
lieved to be the Patriarch Avedick, whose mild 
and temperate opposition to the conversion of 
the Armenians seemed to the missionaries an 
unpardonable crime. He was known to have 
spoken with disrespect of Louis XIV. ; he re- 


sisted with firmness the French policy; he was 


beloved by his Armenian countrymen. It be- 
came necessary for the Jesuits, therefore, to re- 
move him from his high office; and with their 
usual imprudent and unsparing vigor they 
planned his ruin. 

Avedick was covered with gross calumnies ; 
he was represented to the divan as a dangerous 
and infamous man, who was unfit to be trusted 
with power; he was more than once deposed 


by the arts of the Jesuits, and then restored by | 


the efforts of his countrymen. At one moment 
he was shut up by his persecutors on a barren 
rock, far from his beloved people ; at another he 
was confined in a dungeon half full of water, 
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where the daylight never penetrated. But the 
devoted Armenians still clung to their patriarch 
with unabated constancy. Vast sums of money 
were raised to purchase his liberation; the 
grand vizier and his officers were won by enor- 
mous bribes; and Avedick was again restored” 
to his episcopal throne, and defied, with toler- 
ant firmness, the French embassador and the 
court of Rome. 

A more effective plan was now proposed ; it 
was resolvedto abduct the ruler of the Oriental 
Christians, and carry him away secretly to the 
dungeons of the Inquisition or the prisons of 
France. Louis XIV., the Jesuits, and the 
pope seem all to have been engaged in this 
daring violation of the rights of nations. By 
their persistent intrigues Avedick was deposed 
and sent into exile for the last time. He was 
seized on his way to his place of imprisonment, 
carried on board a French vessel, and, under 
the charge of a Jesuit father, set sail for the 
unfriendly West. No regard was paid to the 
protestations or the entreaties of the aged patri- 
arch, the equal and the rival of the pope at 
Rome. He was treated with cruel indignities, 
his efforts to inform his countrymen of his fate 

| were carefully suppressed, and he was at last 
| landed on French soil and confined in a dun- 
geon at Marseilles. 

Struck by the startling elements of this well- 
authenticated story, a careful writer, De Taulés, 

| believed that he had at last discovered the true 
wearer of the iron mask. His conviction was 
| strengthened by long and painful researches ; 
he was filled with all the joy of a discoverer. 
‘*T do not more clearly feel my existence,” he 
| exclaims, ‘‘ than I recognize the patriarch in all 
lthe features of the iron mask.” A chain of 
circumstances in the common legend seemed to 
| lend certainty to his theory. The high station 
| of the prisoner, the vigilance with which he was 
| observed, the necessity for his complete seclu- 
sion from the world, seemed now perfectly ex- 
plained, He was one of the most eminent men 
of the age, and he had been snatched away, by 
| an unprecedented outrage, from the dominions 
of his imperious sovereign. Louis might well 
seck to conceal his prisoner beneath a perpetu- 
al mask. The sultan had been roused to a 
| violent rage by the action of the French king, 
| and demanded the restoration of his Armenian 
| subject. Louis and his embassador denied all 
knowledge of the fate of Avedick, and the sul- 
| tan avenged his violated authority by a general 
persecution of the Catholics. The Jesuits were 
forbidden to make proselytes at Constantinople, 
| their printing-presses were broken up, the Ar- 
| menians who had become reconciled to Rome 
were tortured or thrown into prison, Avedick 
was recalled, by a decree of the sultan, to the 
office of grand patriarch, and the selfish and 
ambitious policy of the Roman pontiff ended 
|only in giving new vigor to Armenian inde- 
| pendence. 
| But the grand patriarch was never again to 
sit on the throne of the East, or to rejoice in the 
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love and devotion of his countrymen. 
pope and the Jesuits pursued him with vindic- 
tive malice. They urged Louis to hide him in 
some secure retreat, where he might pass his 
life in penance and painful obscurity. The 
king was eager to gratify them. Near the 
shore of ancient Brittany, surrounded by the 
waves, rises a tall and narrow rock, on which 
had stood for centuries the Benedictine monas- 
tery of St. Michel. The monks were rude, sav- 
age, and superstitious. The sea*swept around 
their lonely home. Here Avedick was confined 
for five years. No one was allowed to speak to 
him, nor did any one probably understand his 
native tongue. The monks looked upon him 
with horror, as the chief of heretics, a persecu- 
tor of the Catholics, the rival of the pope. The 
aged prisoner must have felt that no hope of 
escape remained, as he gazed on the wild waves 
around him, and knew that none of his spiritual 
children in the East would ever discover his in- 
accessible retreat. 

To crush the feeble intellect of the unhappy 
old man, to force him to abjure his faith, and 
thus to prevent him forever from being restored 
to his Eastern throne, was now the chief aim of 
his royal persecutor. Avedick was still an ob- 
ject of terror to the great king. The sultan 
was constantly demanding his release, and 
Louis had declared openly that he was dead. 
Yet in every Armenian church throughout the 
East prayers were daily offered up for the return 
of their holy patriarch, and the prisons of 
France were keenly watched by Armenian spies, 
eager to gain some news of the lost chief. No 
one trusted the word of the chivalric king. 
But Louis now pressed on his design of forcing 
Avedick torecant. The patriarch was removed 
secretly from the rock of St. Michel and shut 
up in the gloomiest cells of the Bastile. He 
was held in the strictest confinement. He was 
tortured by the incessant arguments of a Cath- 
olic priest. His firmness at length gave way, 
and in 1710 Avedick obtained his freedom by 
abjuring the Armenian faith. 

He came out from the Bastile with bowed 


head, a furrowed brow, his eyesight nearly 
gone, and, as a Romish priest, celebrated each 


day a mass at St. Sulpice. Some trace of his 
Armenian dress he still retained; his foreign 
accent and manners still attracted attention; 
but no one saw in the humble priest, half a erip- 
ple, leaning upon his cane, him who had once 
held in his hands the control of millions of sub- 
jects, who was still an object of love and adora- 
tion to the churches of the East, and who had 
successfully resisted the spiritual despotism 
which the pope and the Jesuits had labored to 
extend over the Christians of Constantinople 
and Jerusalem. 


M. Topin, the latest investigator into the his- 


torical mystery, has shown the fallacies of each 
theory of his predecessors. He has proved that 
Avedick could not have been the hero of the 
tale. He shows that the patriarch was at Con- 
stantinople in 1706, that the Man of the Mask 
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was buried in 1703. He traces Avedick from 
Marseilles to St. Michel, from the monastery 
to the Bastile; he shows him dying a devout 
Catholic. But the theory proposed by M. 
Topin, and which he supports by original re- 
search and extensive labors, is yet to be ex- 
amined. It was not altogether new; it was 
maintained by Delort and Agar Ellis; but M. 
‘Topin has entered upon the inquiry with fresh 
materials and undiminished vigor. He crushes 
with a relentless force thé fairest speculations 
of Voltaire, Lacroix, or Taulés; he fearlessly 
assumes that he alone has been able to identify 
the victim of Louis XIV. 

His argument is founded upon a singular 
narrative of ambition and of crime. In the 
earlier period of his career of national robbery 
and of military glory, Louis had formed the 
design of enslaving Italy. He hoped to gain 
possession of the fertile territories of the young 
Duke of Savoy, Victor Amadeus, and thus open 
a path to the conquest of the whole peninsula, 
Already he held the fortress of Pignerol, at the 
foot of the Alps; he was anxious to gain the 
control of the fortress of Casale, belonging to 
the Duke of Mantua. From the two strong- 
holds his armies might encircle the dominions 
of the Duke of Savoy, and plant the banners of 
France in the centre of Piedmont. ‘To gain 
Casale the great king entered into a secret ne- 
gotiation with the Duke of Mantua, Charles IV., 
a degenerate descendant of the house of Gon- 
zaga, Who was a gambler and a spendthrift, and 
whose pressing necessities made him willing to 
sell the independence of Italy and the honor of 
hisname. It was arranged that Casale was to 
be given up to Louis for one hundred thousand 
crowns; but it was necessary that the transac- 
tion should be conducted in perfect secrecy, 
since Spain, Austria, Venice, and Savoy would 
scarcely permit the strong fortress to fall, into 
the power of France without a vigorous resist- 
ance. 

The chief agent in the negotiation was Count 
Matthioly, secretary and confidant of the Duke 
of Mantua. Matthioly, won by French gifts 
and flatteries, had aided in persuading the duke 
to consent tothe transfer; had visited the mag- 
nificent Louis, received his bribes and the pres- 
ent of a valuable diamond ring. His intelli- 
gence and activity, his high birth and powerful 
connections, his devotion to the interests of 
France, his influence with the duke, seemed to 
insure the success of the project; and Louis 
sent his best generals to the frontiers of Italy 
to enter, at a signal from Matthioly, within the 
walls of the Italian fortress. 

But now the whole plan was suddenly dis- 
concerted. Matthioly deceived and defied 
the great king. Whether, bred in the school 
of Macchiavelli, his whole conduct had been 
treachery and deceit, or whether a patriotic 
sentiment had been awakened in the breast of 
the Italian negotiator, he was now as active in 
bafiling forever the projects of France as he had 


ever been in their support. He gave warning 
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to Spain, Austria, and Savoy of the dangerous 
ambition of Louis, On various pretenses the 
Duke of Mantua postponed the surrender of the 
fortress. ‘The great powers were prepared to 
interfere. Casale could only be won by foree 
of arms, and Louis, humiliated, mortified, and 
defeated, was made ridiculous in the eyes of all 
Europe. 

His rage rose high against his Italian de- 
ceiver. He resolved to lure Matthioly into his 
power, and shut him up for life in his strongest 
prisons. The accomplished and patriotic count 
was to pine in silent woe at Pignerol, St. Mar- 
guerite, and the Bastile; like Avedick, Fou- 
quet, and Lauzun, he was to be cut off from all 
communication with his friends, wife, or chil- 
dren, and to be hidden from every eye except 
that of the cautious Saint Mars and the distant 
inspection of the royal jailer, He wore, per- 
haps, the iron mask. 

A plot was arranged for the abduction of 
Matthioly, and several of the most eminent of 
the French officials shared in the ignominious 
act. Catinat, the famous general, a French 
embassador, the French prime minister, and 
the king himself watched with anxiety the se- 
cret design. Matthioly was tempted to a meet- 
ing with Catinat and D’Estrades; his fears 
were disarmed by promises and by falsehoods ; 
he was seized on the neutral territory of Savoy, 
and hurried away to Pignerol. From this time 
the name of Count Matthioly, like many an- 
other victim of the grand monarch, is almost 
lost to history. It is known that he was threat- 
ened with torture, and forced to give up valua- 
ble papers. He was often treated with extreme 
cruelty ; he sometimes resisted with insane vio- 
lence. He was shut up in the same cell with 
a lunatic prisoner, who had lost his senses un- 
der the supervision of the courteous Louis, and 
perhaps shared his fate. With pitiful regrets 
the count sometimes lamented that he had not 
received the respectful treatment due to his 
birth and station. He gave a valuable dia- 
mond ring, which he had perhaps received from 
Louis XIV., to the turnkey, who had threatened 
to beat him. He wrote poor scrawls on the 
lining of his clothes, which his jailer detected 
and destroyed; and as long as Matthioly lived 
Louis seems to have watched with intense in- 
terest the conduct of his captive, and to have 
been constantly informed of his fits of violence 
and of lamentation, of his sad efforts to escape, 
of his touching desire to learn something of his 
wife and children, of his insanity or his death. 

**No one must know what is become of this 
man,” wrote the king of Matthioly; nor can it 
be said that any one has ever related the true 
history of the brilliant count. When he was 
abducted a report was spread of his death; he 
at least died to the world. His wife, overcome 


with grief, shut herself in a convent; his father | 


lamented for many years over the loss of his 
beloved son, and died uncertain of his fate. 
Matthioly’s relatives, terrified by the mysteri- 


ous blow that had fallen upon him, never ven- | 


tured to inquire into his doom, lest his power- 
ful enemies might avenge their dangerous curi- 
osity. His name on the family record appears 
without any mention of his death. His father, 
his sons, his wife, his relatives, lived and died 
unconscious that Matthioly was shut up for 
nearly twenty years at Pignerol or St. Mar- 
guerite ; that he wore the velvet mask. 

Matthioly entered Pignerol in 1679, if, as 
M. Topin contends, he was ‘‘ the prisoner from 
Provence.” He survived for twenty-four years 
his total seclusion. One acute investigator 
makes him die of dropsy in the sickly cells of 
Exiles; but M. Topin traces him to St. Mar- 
guerite. Here, in company with a throng of 
Huguenot ministers, with several ‘‘ crows,” or 
prisoners whose names were never told, with 
a changing series of the victims of the great 
Louis, he sank into helpless old age. ‘The sys- 
tem of prison discipline adopted by Saint Mars 
was one well suited to crush the mental facul- 
ties of the most vigorous and the most active; 
to the cultivated intellect of the s..tesman or 
the scholar it was singularly appalling. The 
prisoners were never allowed to communicate 
with each other, and never left their narrow 
cells. With a natural pride Saint Mars ingen- 
uously enlarges upon his own scrupulous sever- 
ity. ‘* My two lieutenants,” he explains, in one 
of his dispatches, ‘* give the prisoners their food 
at fixed hours.” The senior keeper first takes 
the keys of the cell of my old prisoner—perhaps 
some one of the claimants of the iron mask— 
opens the three doors, and enters the chamber ; 
the prisoner politely hands him the dishes, aft- 
er the meal, placed one upon another; they are 
then carried to a table two paces off, and ex- 
amined to see that nothing is written upon 
them; a search is then made in and under the 
bed, and among the window-bars of the room ; 
the prisoner himself is next searched, anil then, 
civilly asking him if he has need of any thing, 
the jailers retire, and pass on to the cell of a 
Huguenot pastor, or some nameless ‘‘ crow,” 
where they repeat the peculiar ceremony. 

Twice a week the linen of the prisoners was 
changed, and carefully examined for scraps of 
writing. It was then steeped in a tub of water, 
Saint Mars had no fear for the linen; but he 
complains that there is much danger in candles. 
He had found some that contained paper in- 
stead of wicks, and was forced to send to Turin 
for a less dangerous quality. Ribbons he had 
learned to distrust; they should never be left, 
he asserts, in a prisoner’s apartment, or they 
would certainly be written upon. ‘‘ The late 
Monsieur Fouquet,” he continues, ‘* made fine 
and good paper, on which I allowed him to 
write, and then took from him the little packet 
which he had hidden beneath his seat.” It was 
sent to Louis XIV. ‘To conclude his labors, 
Saint Mars searched each one of. his prisoners 
by day and night. 

Under such skillful treatment Saint Mars’s 
prisoners soon sank intoimbecility. They came 
into his keeping fierce, violent, vindictive ; they 
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slowly learned to 


We may well conceive that the Man of the 


Mask traveled in his litter from St. Marguerite | 


to the Bastile without a murmur or an effort to 
But was he Count Matthioly? M. 
Topin has produced an imposing chain of proof 
to show that no other prisoner could satisfy the 
conditions of the narrative. His argument rests 
on an extensive fabric of inferences ; 


escape. 


ure of a single link must overthrow the whole. 
Matthioly seems scarcely of sufficient import- 
ance to have required such unusual care. 
was neglected by his friends ; 
master, the Duke of Mantua. 
have labored for his rescue, or even remembered 
his fate. His name is omitted in the dispatches 
of his time, and his early death in prison is not 
improbable. 


abandoned by his 
No one seems to 


It is still possible that some new 
pretender to the iron mask may arise to en- 
gage the attention of acute French investiga- 
tors, and to show the futility of previous re- 
searches. It might be suggested that the pris- 
a woman; some victim of Madame 
De Maintenon’s jealousy ; some noble associate 


oner Was 


of Brinvilliers or Fouquet, There seems scarce- 


obey with docile humility. | 


the fail- | 


He | 
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ly sufficient positive evidence to indicate even 
the sex of the prisoner. Or in the dark and 
tainted atmosphere of the court of Louis some 
plot may have been detected of which the chief 
agent was too close to the king to be removed 
by assassination or a public execution. The 
fruitful theme is not yet exhausted. But the 
various treatises composed on so insignificant a 
question have at least tended to withdraw the 


| mask from the countenance of Louis XIV. and 


his age of persecution. 

Louis outlived all his prisoners, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing them fade away, one by 
one, like shadows across his path. The con- 
scientious Saint Mars died rich and full of hon- 
ors, the chief ornament of his peculiar profes- 
sion. No repentance for all their evil deeds 


| seems ever to have disturbed the repose of ei- 


ther the king or his faithful servant; and nei- 


|ther ever divulged the mystery of the iron 


mask. Louis soon followed his chief jailer to 
meet the shades of Avedick and Fouquet, of thi 
Huguenot ministers, or the nameless victims of 
St. Marguerite and the Bastile, and died, coy- 


| ered with glory, the destroyer of France. 


UNDER THE MAPLE. 


THE start it gave me just now to see, 
As I stood in the door-way looking out, 
Rob Greene at play by the maple-tree, 
Throwing the scarlet leaves about! 
It carried me back a long, long 
Ten years ago—how the time runs by! 
There was nobody left at home that day 
But little Jimmy and father and I: 
My husband's father, an old, old man, 
Close on to eighty, but still so smart: 
It was only of late that he began 
To stay in the house and doze apart. 


way; 


3ut the fancy took him that afternoon 
To go to the meadow to watch the men 
And as fast as I argued, just so soon 
He went right over it all again; 


Till, seeing how set he seemed to be, 

I thought, with the air so warm and still, 
It could not hurt him to go with me, 

And sit for a little under the hill. 


So, lending my arm to his feeble tread, 
‘Together slowly we crossed the road, 

While Jim and his cart ran on ahead 
With a heap of pillows for wagon load. 


We made him a soft seat, cushioned about, 
Of an old chair out of the barn close by ; 

Then Jim went off with a caper and shout, 
While we sat silent, father and I. 


For me, I was watching the men at work, 
And looking at Jack, my oldest son— 

So like his father! he never would shirk, 
But kept straight on till the stint was done. 


Seventeen was Jack that last July: 
A great, stout fellow, so tall and strong! 
And I spoke to the old man by-and-by, 
To see how fast he was getting along. 





Sut father had turned away his head, 
A-following Jimmy’s busy game 

With the maple leaves, whose bloody red 
Flared up in the sun like so much flame. 


His lips, as he looked, began to move, 
And I heard him mutter a word or two: 
**Yes, Joe! A fire in the Weston grove? 
Just wait—one minute—I'll go with you!” 


“Why, father,” I cried, ‘‘ what do you mean ?” 
For I knew he talked of his brother Joe, 
The twin that was drowned at scarce fifteen, 

Sixty summers and more ago. 


“The sun has dazzled you: don’t you see 
That isn’t a fire a-blazing there ? 

It’s only Jim, by the maple-tree, 
Tossing the red leaves into the air.” 


3ut still he nodded and looked and smiled, 
Whispering something I could not hear; 
Till, fairly frightened, I called the child, 
Who left his play and came frolicking near. 
The old man started out of his seat: 
“Yes, Joe, yes; I’m coming,” said he. 
A moment he kept his tottering feet, 
And then his weight grew heavy on me. 


‘* Father!” I screamed; but he did not mind, 
Though they all came running about us then: 
The poor cld body was left behind, 
And the twins were young together again. 


And I wonder sometimes, when I wake at night, 
Was it his eyes or my own were dim? 

Did something stand, beyond my sight, 
Among the leaves, and beckon to him? 


Well! there comes Jim up the interval road : 
Ten summers ago? yes, all of ten: 

That’s Baby Jack on the pumpkin load, 
And Jim is as old as Jack was then. 
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THAT PLACE UNDER GOVERN- 
MENT. 

YNTIL he reached Washington it seemed 
U the easiest thing in the world to obtain. 
It would only be necessary for Bocott to whis- 
per in the President’s ear. ‘The President would 
hasten to send up any name the illustrious Sen- 
ator desired, and Bocott, as head and front of 
the Senatorial committee before which the can- 
didate must come, had power to arrange mat- 
ters entirely his own way. But, once in the 
Congressional pandemonium, Ralph Laurence 
discovered that he had reckoned without his 
host—of competitors, annoyances, and bedevil- 
ments generally. One might have thought the 
position he wanted the only gift at the disposal 


of that muddle-headed abortion called govern- | 
ment, there were so many applicants, each one | 


supported by troops of loud-voiced friends, and 
lists of recommendations longer than the Mo- 
saic law. 

He found the great Bocott beaming with the 
affability for which he was famous. LBocott 
was delighted to see him, asked in the most 
interested manner after his mother (who had 
been dead ten years), invited him to dinner, 
and only began to appear bored and absent 
when Laurence put in his little claim to be 
served with something more substantial than a 


soup-ticket. This was the first term of Bo- | 


cott’s Senatorial dignities, and he would have 
failed in his effort to sit among the conscript 
fathers if Ralph’s paternal, since become a 
by an old grudge for the purpose of serving 
him. 

3ocott looked blank enough on learning what 
his young friend wanted. He was eager, he 
said, to assist his talented constituent—no man 


in the land, he felt confident, better fitted for | 


the position, certainly none whom it would 
personally be so agreeable to see established 
there. By-the-way, were his charming cousins, 
the Darmonts, well? (Ralph and the Darmonts, 


root and branch, being deadly enemies, the in- | 


quiry was bliss and honey to his feelings.) 
But the place, if Bocott wished to see him in 
it, why not gratify that amiable desire without 
loss of time, since it needed only a few cabalis- 
tic words muttered to the chief to accomplish 
it? Ah! that was just the difficulty. The 
President and Bocott had quarreled! The 
President wanted to make up, but Bocott was 
obdurate; much as he longed to gratify his 
friend, it was a matter that would require se- 
rious thought before he could bring his mind 
to ignore his wrongs, and accept the olive- 
branch already several times extended from the 
White House. 


It is supposable that the head of the nation | 


and the noble Senator had quarreled over some 
affair of importance; of course they had, 
though I have forgotten exactly what it was. 
Either Bocott was not included in the first 


Presidential dinner of the season, or was stu- | 


| pidly invited among his arch foes, or got mash- 
ed potatoes when he wanted croquettes. Some- 
thing, at least, of as much moment; and no- 
body ever spent a winter in Washington with- 
out perceiving how punctilious Senators and 
Congressmen are: not from personal motives— 
from a sense cf duty, and, above all, a remem- 
brance of what is due their constituents. 

Still, before Laurence left his titled friend, 
it was understood that every thing possible Bo- 
cott would do, even to considering the recon- 
ciliation with the President. There was no 
hurry; at present the national victim was too 

| busy to offer the committee names, in spite of 
the thousand rumors. Besides, whoever was 
presented to the secret conclave must stand or 
fall at Bocott’s nod. Bocott’s dear young friend 
must rest perfectly tranquil—who lived would 
see—and several other applicable proverbs. 
Ralph was bowed out, because of sterner du- 
ties, for which genial conversation must be 
broken off, all hope of repose or sleep give 
way; and Bocott yawned wearily, but looked 
firm, and resolved to sacrifice himself in behalf 
of his country. 

That was the beginning; at the end of 


{nearly four weeks Laurence found himself 


very much out of pocket from dinners and sup- 
pers, with more rancorous enemies among op- 
posing men and their supporters than he had 
ever made in his whole life, and his toes so sore 
from being trodden on in Washington ball- 
rooms that he had to endure the humiliation 


; of boots full two sizes larger than he had ex- 
ghost, had not stepped out of his way and laid | 


pected to wear until resigned to sixty and rheu- 
matic gout. He was kept in a constant state 
of excitement from daily reports of names cer- 
tain to be sent in before night; gossip quickly 
reporting that so-and-so had absolutely been 
nominated and confirmed; all the tittle-tattle, 
| mendacity, and confusion, which are as plentiful 
| and constant as dust in Pennsylvania Avenue. 
Bocott was affable and tender as ever, but ob- 
scure as a Pythian oracle. Just when Ralph 
began to nourish hopes that he really meant at 
last to accept the President’s olive-branch, he 
learned in a way which left slight doubt that 
| Bocott intended to sell him to his bitterest foe. 
It must have been slander, but Ralph was so 
worn and irritated that he was prepared to be- 
lieve the worst of any body, even the noble 
Bocott, to whose patriotism there was no limit, 
his party said ; and, of course, it ought to know. 
He was incapable of acting from self-interest ; 
| bribery, or corruption of any sort, dared not 
lift so much as a persuasive finger in his pres- 
ence; he announced this fact in almost every 
speech he made, and naturally he might be 
supposed able to judge. In short, according 
| to his own account and that of his friends, he 
| appeared a modern Cicero, minus the vanity, 
and wore his swallow-tailed coat with such 
grace he fairly gave one the idea of a Roman 
in his toga. 


| While Laurence was giving ear to evil reports 
in regard to this patriot, and nourishing ran- 
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corous feelings toward humanity in general, 
Marian Hope came on to visit some friends 
for a few weeks, and aggravate the souls of 
diplomatists’ wives with the sight of her fresh 
dresses—it being near the close of the season, 
by which time a decently preserved train is a 
marvel and a miracle in the new Tower of 
Babel. 

Marian Hope was a relict of twenty-five, with 
more beauty than money, and more wit than 
discretion; a charming woman altogether, and 
a great favorite wherever she appeared. She 
and Ralph had flirted and quarreled themselves 
into an engagement, which they kept a secret 
as yet; and it was rather compliance with his 
entreaties than affection for her old friends that 


caused her at last to accept their repeated in- | 


vitations, 
Laurence had been losing most of his money 
through the fraudulent weaknesses of a business 


partner, so the place under government was 
particularly desirable at this time, as he wanted 
to be married, and did not like the idea of of- 
fering Marian a home less luxurious and easy 


than she found with her relatives. Between 
this disappointment and the finding himself 
duped he was full of wrath and bitterness, and 
on the first favorable opportunity poured out 
the story of his blighted hopes and Bocott’s 
smiling deceit. 

“It is exactly in keeping with my idea of 
his character,” Mrs. Hope said; ‘‘the man is 
a charlatan, and I always knew it.” 

She announced the opinion as energetically 
as if it helped matters, but had to stop working 
herself into a passion and console Ralph. He 
was so tired with suspense, incessant rushing 
to and fro, and that most wearisome, gnawing 
sensation in the world, of having been fooled 
and cheated, that for the time he lost all power 
of seeing any thing in a cheerful light, and felt 
this earth to be a howling wilderness, 

Marian cheered him, petted him, laughed at 
him, and made him laugh. Then they went over 
the whole case; but no matter how they twisted 
or turned it, the fact was patent that Ralph’s 
only hope of distancing his competitors lay in 
Bocott; and Bocott had sold him to please a 
brother Senator, whose help the patriot needed 
in some affair which he had closer at heart than 
the interests of his amiable young friend. 

“If he has done it,” Marian said, ** we'll 
find some way to punish him. If it isn’t too 
late we'll cireumvent him yet, or I'll give up 
calling myself a woman.” 

It was not very clear to Ralph what could be 
done, but it was a satisfaction to hear her speak 
so confidently. In their eagerness both forgot 
how often and how severely they had reprobated 
women for meddling in similar matters, thereby 
putting themselves in equivocal positions, wheth- 
er they gained their ends or not. 

Only the next night the Chief Justice gave a 
dinner, and Marian was invited; and knowing 
that Bocott would be among the guests, she 
prepared to open the siege. She had met him 


at some watering-place two summers before, 
and Bocott, susceptible to feminine charms, gs 
a patriot and philanthropist ought to be, was 
flattered by her reception on this renewal of 
their acquaintance. He fell to her share at 
table, and she took possession of him as her 
lawful prey, all the more sweet, witty, and be- 
witching because her anger was fresh and new, 
and while she lavished her choicest smiles on 
him, burned to tweak his nose in the presence 
of Justice and its guests, 

She went a long way this first evening toward 
reducing Bocott’s brain to a mere pulp by her 
efforts in the Circean business, and while ar 
ranging her hair at bed-time for the next d: 
frizzes her plans began to take shape and sub- 
stance. Bocott must be induced to make such 
an utter idiot of himself that, to prevent show- 
ing to the world for one, he would consent to 
keep his word and help Ralph. It looked easy 
enough of accomplishment, and the little scru- 
ples which rose in Marian’s mind as to the un- 
womanliness of such performances, and their 
variance from her usual habits of thought and 
action, she silenced peremptorily by remember- 
ing she was to act for Ralph’s sake—that must 
make it right. 

In the morning Bocott called to pay his re- 
spects, instead of going up to the Senate and 
attending to the health of the nation. He nar- 
rowly missed meeting Laurence, and the escape 
reminded Marian to point out to Ralph that it 
was necessary they should, for the present, ap- 
pear the most indifferent acquaintances imagin- 
able. Never thinking it could cause him an- 
noyance, Ralph promised ; but before three days 
were over he was on several occasions vexed 
by her taking such large advantage of his con- 
sent, especially one night when he saw Bocott 
bending over her at a concert, whispering la- 
boriously in her ear, while he, Ralph, was tram- 
pled by the crowd, and had old Dutton’s elbow 
in his ear, and could not get within speaking 
distance. He felt outraged, and would have 
made a quarrel the next morning they were 
alone, only Marian was so charming that he 
forgot it. 

3y the time ten days expired Marian and the 
Senator were fathoms deep in a flirtation, and 
the widow had not in the least betrayed her 
hand. She even coaxed Bocott to tell her the 
whole story about Ralph’s wishes, never so much 
as having said she knew him till they met in 
Bocott’s presence. 

**So you are acquainted with Mr. Laurence,” 
the Senator observed, as Ralph gave them a 
sulky bow at Mrs. Clinton’s reception, having 
been victimized by a lean girl with a pink dress, 
and elbows to match. 

‘‘Oh yes; one meets every body,” replied 
Marian, indifferently. ‘‘ But I take an inter- 
est in Mr. Laurence on account of a friend of 
mine, whom I know better than I do him.” 

‘** A lady ?” Bocott asked. 

*¢ Yes—but I mustn’t tell her secrets. By- 
the-way, I did hear he had come on about some 
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appointment. I meant to i ave slik in eee’ 
to his success, but I’ve had no time to remem- 
ber any thing. I may thank you more than 
any body for that.” 

Bocott bridled, and was flattered, and put in 
a somewhat overelaborated speech about not 
having seen half enough of her. Compliments 
in Washington always do get exaggerated. 

‘He puffs like a scarlet toad,” thought Ma- 
rian; “I'd like to stab him with a hair-pin.” 
But she said something very different ; led him 
artfully on till he told her how much he wished 
to help Ralph, and how sorely he was grieved 
that the proper moment for accepting the Presi- 
dent’s proffers of peace had not arrived. 

‘¢But now that I have turned my mind to 
the subject,” she said, “I want him to have 
the place. I've told you there’s a woman con- 
comet so you must be oes.” 

ped! hope it isn’t yourself, that you are so in- 
terested,” returned Boc ott, not that he supposed 
it possible, but from lack of any thing else to 


say. 

“Don’t be silly,” she advised. ‘When I 
am engaged I shall publish it on the house- 
tops. I don’t believe in secrecy in regard to 
such matters; nor do you, I am sure.” 

He looked a little odd; and, being a woman, 
she noticed it, so followed up her remark with 
a point-blank question : 

‘Do you believe it is fair to the person to 
whom one is engaged, or to other aren to 
make a secret of it ?” 

She offered the interrogatory in such a vir- 
tuous tone, and appeared so very Spartan in her 
ideas, that Bocott found only one answer in his 
power. 

‘*No,” said he, and turned red, trying to 
make amends for his confusion by clinching 
the negative with ‘* certainly not.” 

But Marian could have sworn the carmine 
was occasioned by a secret pang, not from his 
earnestness in the cause of virtue; and though 
she dropped the subject without another word, 
she never rested until by some roundabout fem- 
inine means she got at the truth. 

When she received the letter from a woman 
whom she knew in the town where Bocott re- 
sided she laughed wickedly to herself, and 
thought : 

‘The way is clear enough now. Good Mr. 
Senator, I think I'll prove to you before I've 
done that in selling his friend a man may be 
doubly sold.” 

In her whole life Mrs. Hope had never taken 
such pains to turn any masculine head, and she 
succeeded admirably. By the time another ten 
days were gone Bocott was reduced to a state 
of imbecility, though with just craft enough left 
still to play fast and loose where Laurence’s ap- 
pointment was concerned. The widow’s anger 
waxed hotter, and she determined to waste no 
more smiles. Since he could not be induced to 
act fairly, she would meet him with deeper du- 
plicity, and put him in such a position he must 
consent to all she wanted or be made ridiculous. 
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She knoe the patriot well enough to feel certain 
he would rather have a secret murder on his 
soul than serve as a theme for satire and amuse- 
ment to his friends. 

Her flirtation with him was a great deal talk- 
ed about: she meant it should be. Rumors 
spread even to his native town concerning the 
serious nature of the affair: the widow took 
measures to have them. It was the precise spot 
in which she desired to rouse gossip and confu- 
sion. 

One night as she was dressing for a ball the 
news came that Abby Penson had arrived in 
Washington—ostensibly to attend a great trial 
which was bringing scores of people to the cap- 
ital. But the widow’s letter added, ** You 
know how much truth there is in that—gare aux 
Saibles !” 

‘But no abbey is ever interesting until de- 
serted,” quoth Marian Hope—threw the letter 
down, and clapped her hands in childish glee. 
It was the last time she would ever laugh out 
in such thoughtless enjoyment of a bit of mis- 
chief. From this point existence swept so sud- 
denly into a black valley, oppressed by gloom 
deeper than the shadow of death, that any after- 
happiness must be too tremblingly received for 
the possibility of similar abandonment. 

The weeks occupied in the subjugation of the 


| patriotic Bocott had not been, in other respects, 


a tranquil season to Marian. Laurence had 
speedily grown impatient of the restrictions she 
put on his visits ; of finding himself passed by in 
public as one of the ordinary herd; and from 
ill humor and captiousness he proceeded to 
fault-finding and reproaches; and Marian, sup- 
ported by the idea that she was acting only for 
his sake, bore his moods with very slight show 
of patience. 

She could not unfold her plans to him, lest he 
should be seized with some absurd masculine 
scruple. When the end came, and brought a 
triumph with it, he would forget his tempora- 
ry annoyances, and every thing go on smocth- 
ly. In fact, these passing troubles should 
only make a pleasant variation in the hitherto 
even tenor of their betrothal. The results, how- 
ever, were what a less sanguine person might 
have expected. The pair reached the stage 
where they quarreled fiercely ; and Marian was 
as sullen as Laurence was violent, and both so 
culpable that no good could come of detailing 
their differences. 

Nearly a week before Marian received the 
tidings of Miss Penson’s arrival Laurence had 
been called to New York by the indiscretion of 
a relative: the fellow had died at the most in- 
convenient moment possible, true to the last to 
the habit relations have of doing every thing at 
the wrong season and in the wrong way. That 
was Laurence’s opinion; but in this case Mari- 
an did not agree with his verdict. He was bet- 
ter absent for a little, and she made good use 
of her freedom. There would still several days 
elapse before his return, and by that time she 
should be able to congratulate him on success 
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in his wishes, and receive his admiraticn for her | 
genius in guerrilla warfare. But some imp of | 
the perverse usually upsets our most artful plots 
just at the juncture when a victory appears 
certain ; and Marian found that the malign spir- 
it was no kinder to her than if she had been red- | 
haired, or crooked, or an old maid, or any thing 
elsé insignificant, with no right to expect good 
nature from imps or men. 

She went to the ball, bewitching as only her | 

gerous order can be; and though plenty of 
men flocked about her, she heroically sacrificed 
herself to the duty of finishing her work on Bo- 
cott, and was in such high spirits at having al- 
most reached the goal that it was difficult for 
her to appear as subdued and sweetly pathetic 
as the occasion demanded. 

She was just thinking what a relief to have it 
almost over ;. sneering secretly at Bocott’s la- 
bored speeches and puffy face, and exulting over | 
the change the next day would bring—the next 
day, which she had arranged to usher in his dis- 
comfiture in a perfectly overwhelming manner. | 
She was thinking, too, that Laurence ought to 
be very grateful for the pains she had taken, | 
rather looking on herself as a martyr in having 
endured Bocott’s adoration so patiently, Then | 
she raised her head, with the intention of tell- | 
ing him they had sat alone in the conservatory | 
quite long enough (she having got the promise 
of the visit for the morrow that she wanted); 
but the words literally froze on herlips. As she 
looked up she saw Ralph Laurence’s face framed 
in the door-way, and the cold fury in his eyes | 
made her sick and faint. 


Bocott was bending toward her, and trying | 
stupidly to take her hand, so the picture was | 
lost on him. Frightened and disturbed as she 
was, she had self-restraint to end the scene so 


as to excite no surprise or suspicion in his mind. 

‘You must not stay here another minute,” 
she said. ‘*Go and dance the Lancers with | 
Mrs, Johns.” 

She sent him off bewildered and silly. Be- 
fore she could rise from her seat Laurence’s 
stormy eyes looked down upon her again. It 
needed no word to assure her that a hideous 
spectre had swooped in to make her success a | 
blacker anguish than the most abject failure | 
could have proved. 

“Why, Ralph, you startled me. I had no 
idea of seeing you back before Saturday,” she 
fairly stammered. 

‘*T should imagine not,” he answered; ‘at | 
least you did not expect me to intrude at so 
inopportune a moment. I beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, Ralph!’ She was so overwhelmed by 
the rage in his face and voice that she could 
only gasp his name ; but he was deaf to the pit- 
eous entreaty of her tone. 

“T understand,” said he. ‘* You are con- 
fused and ashamed. I've spoiled the ending 
you meant to give the play.” 

** Are you crazy, Ralph ?” she moaned, with | 
a great effort raising herself from the sofa, and 
trying to move toward him. 


| ing mutely up into the countenance which, well 





**Sit down,” he commanded, in the same 
low, grating voice, which caused her absolute 
physical suffering. ‘* Don’t stir—don’t try to 
go away. What I have to say I'll say, and be 
done.” F 

It was rather because her trembling 
refused to support her than from any act of 
volition that she sank back into her place, star- 

aL 
as she knew it, looked unfamiliar and strange 
in its pallid wrath. 

‘*You thought me so utterly an ass, so easi- 


| ly duped, that you are startled at finding my 


eyes opened even so late as this,” he hurried 
on. ‘I don’t know that they would have been, 
unaided; but there’s no tongue in this pit of 
iniquity which isn’t busy with your name, N 


| a@ newspaper scribbler who doesn’t make his 


i 


letters spicy with the account of your success, 


}as the world will call it—your infamy and 
| shame, as you and I know it to be.” 


** What do you mean?” she questioned, in a 
hoarse whisper. ‘‘Great Heaven, am I mad? 
Is this a horrible dream ?” 

“You'd better leave that sort of thing to 
Miss Bateman,” he sneered; ‘‘ heavy tragedy 
isn’t your line! Nonsense; keep up your role 
to the last; finish your part in high-comedy 


| style; laugh at my heroics; flutter your fan; 
| remind me that broken hearts and blank verse 


don’t belong to our age.” 

“Stop, Ralph, stop! Tell me what you have 
heard—what is it you believe? Don’t murder 
me with such horrible words !” 

“So I can stab you with them, at least ? 
I’m glad of it! Iwouldn’t spare you one if all 
the angels in heaven pleaded for me to be si- 


}lent! But you don’t feel—bah! I know what 
|hurts you. It’s the being found out—you're 


disappointed at not getting rid of me in your 
own way. But you're free enough—don’t be 
afraid I shall stand in your path.” 

She could find no louder voice than that 
hoarse whisper, which was like the moan of a 
ghost just roused to a consciousness of its woes; 
no words but the old appeal, that only added to 
his icy rage. 

‘Stop, Ralph, stop! Don’t talk so—tell me 
outright—let me clear myself—Ralph, Ralph!” 

‘“ Every thing is clear already,” he answered. 
‘The man that called himself my friend sold 
me first. The woman I loved followed suit. 
It’s all in keeping.” 

“You don’t think—you can’t mean—” 

He broke in on her confused exclamations : 

“*Don’t tell a single lie more. It’s shocking 
to use so rude a word, but I hate to have you 
waste your imagination. I know you thor- 
oughly. I wouldn't believe a word you said 
if you were dying and swore it: falsehood is 
so ingrained in your nature that you'd keep up 
your artifices to the last.” 

“Oh, I wish I had died yesterday!” she 
sobbed, in tearless agony, woman-like; even 
then able to remember that curious eyes were 
near, and she must keep back the hysterical 
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spasm which shook her from head to foot. ‘I! 
wish I had died!” 

“I’m glad you didn’t; I couldn't have told 
you these wholesome truths. But you don't 
wish it; you're excited and ashamed for a lit- 
tle—that’s all. Go home and sleep; you'll 
forget this scene in the triumphs before you— 
a Senator’s bride—the wife of the future em- | 
bassador! Certainly you’ve played your game 
tosome purpose. If you’d been born and bred 
an adventuress you could not have managed | 
better.” 

She was past utterance now; past sobs or | 
nervous tremblings, or the support anger might 
have given under his exaggerated denuncia- 
tions. She could only cower down in her seat, 
and hide her face to shut out the sight of those | 
blazing eyes, that seemed fairly drying up her | 
heart’s blood with their flame. 

“Tam done now,” he said. ‘*I came here | 
to-night to say what I have. I wanted with | 
my own eyes to see the fullness of your treach- | 
ery. Go back to the world—go back to your 
new adorer. I wouldn’t have on my soul the 
sin of cursing a thing so petty and frail.” 

He turned to go; she knew that it was for- 
ever, so far as this life was concerned. If he 
left her now, until eternity broke upon them he 
would never come within her reach, and she 
must carry her despair up into the infinite. | 
She struggled to her feet again—once more | 
summoned strength to pronounce his name. 
Faint as the sound was, he caught it; paused 
for a second, then hurried from her sight, re- 
fusing even a parting glance to her entreaty. 
The music surged up from the distance; the 
pleasant bustle of the crowd in the saloons 
reached her across the deserted antechamber 
and the great hall. She was slipping slowly to 
the floor, half insensible, when those echoes 
roused her. She must get away; she could 
not face the throng. Luckily she knew the 
house well, and remembered that a private stair- 
case back of the conservatory led directly up | 
to Mrs. Welter’s dressing-room ; she could find 
her friend’s maid, have a carriage called, and 
get away undiscovered. 


would be sure totell Mrs. Laight that her 
friend was ill, and had to go home without 
her; every body would be so sorry; and it was 
a thousand pities, for madame’s dress was per- 
fection; Mrs. Welter must ascend presently, and 
the thing should be explained. 

Marian reached Mrs. Laight’s house, got up 
into her own chamber. Let us leave her there. 
More lives than hers hold crises, the narration 


| of whose agony could afford neither example 


nor profit ; only bitter pain to such as from ex- 
perience might comprehend ; only meaningless 
exaggeration to the untried souls who have not 


| yet passed down the narrow strait where only 


the never-failing mercy, which at the time is 
impiously denied, keeps the devils and their 
madness aloof. 

When the morning and reason came back 


Marian’s first act was to send a note to Lau- 


rence at his hotel; it was presently returned, 
with the information that he had quitted Wash- 
ington. <As good luck would have it, she was 
left to herself. She did not go down to break- 
fast, and after a while Mrs. Laight sent up a 
little note, pitving her headache, but would not 
disturb her by a visit; besides, was obliged to 
make a journey over to Georgetown without 
delay on account of some business. 

Marian remembered what was to have been 
done this day. Bocott was to call upon her; 
she had meant to unmask her batteries, and 
claim the coveted post as a reward for keeping 
his treachery a secret from the gentle Abby, 
who was represented as only waiting a shadow 
of a pretext for bringing a breach of promise 
suit against the patriot. 

It was all wasted; her miserable craft, her 
ignoble scheme upon which she had prided 
herself, which now showed before her in its real 
colors, till she felt that nothing could ever wash 


| out the stain and degradation. She could not 
|} see this man; it was getting late; she started 


toward the bell; remembered that the evening 
previous she and Mrs. Laight had broken it 


| between them in a fit of impatience against a 


new servant. 
She left her chamber, and went into a sitting- 


The tired waiting-woman, dozing in her mis-| room on the same floor, where she and her 


il 


tress’s favorite arm-chair, started up in fright | friend usually idled of a morning, which had 


at the visage which bent over her, and the cold | 


hand that touched her arm. She came to her 
senses enough to perceive that Mrs. Hope was 
ill, and after she had squeaked and gurgled a 
little, was able to obey her commands. So 


Marian sat there in the half light of the pretty | 
cabinet, while the woman departed in search 


of somebody to order a carriage, haunted still 
by the faint tones of the dance music. Even 
in the keenness of her suffering they brought 
an odd fancy that ah iron door had shut be- 
tween her and the rest of the world, and hence- 
forth she must listen to the murmur of its ex- 
citement and happiness from the haunted si- 
lence in which her soul was imprisoned. 

The maid came back—a vehicle was wait- 
ing—Mrs. Hope’s wraps on her arm. She 


its bell-wire still in working order. Before she 
could ring, however, the bell of the street-door 


sounded; she could hear the servant passing 
| through the hall, but he was deaf both to her 
| frantic pulls of the sitting-room bell and her 
verbal summons, as loud as she dared make 
them, to come up, instead of admitting the 
visitor. 

Steps in the hall; Bocott was impudently 
presenting himself unannounced. She would 
run back to her room, and send him his dis- 
missal from its seclusion. Her dress caught 
on some flowering shrub that stood in the way ; 
| before she could get free the steps were close 
j}at hand; the idiotic servant was ushering a 
| lady up stairs. One quick glance assured Ma- 

rian it was a stranger, at all events, and she 
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would have gone on, leaving the guest to find 
out at her leisure that Mrs. Laight was absent ; 
but the servant said, 

“Tf you please, ma’am, the lady wants you.” 

Marian turned back, and confronted the in- 
truder with the most freezing courtesy. 

“Mrs. Laight is out,” she explained. “I 
am sorry the servant was so rude as to give you 
the trouble of coming up stairs before he in- 
quired.” 

**T think you are Mrs. Hope?” the stranger 
said, looking a little shy and confused. 

Marian bowed, not in a mood to be mollified 
either by the shyness or the peculiarly pleasing 
voice, 

“It was you I wished to see,” added the 
lady, in a firmer tone, though a good deal con- 
fused still. 

Marian looked as coldly surprised as good- 
breeding would permit. Some odious woman 
that wanted a name to a subscription, or a pro- 
test, or something else tiresome. 

“T had given the man my card,” the lady 
went on, the idiot having incontinently fled 
after his blunder; ‘‘I didn’t expect to intrude 
upon you quite so unceremoniously.” 

**It is of no consequence,” Marian was obliged 
to say. ‘Will you come in and be seated ?” 

She led the way into the sitting-room, sat 
down opposite the visitor, and did the elegant 
and indifferent, until she thought that, no mat- 
ter how mad the woman might be in the cause 
of philanthropy, she would perceive speedily 
there was not the slightest hope of effecting 
any good by this invasion. 

‘*T came to bring you a little parcel from 
Mrs. Darrow, of Ashby,” said the unknown; 
and Marian suddenly grew more rigid in her at- 
titude ; 
ishment. 

“From Mrs. Darrow ?” she repeated. 
—if—” 


but this time it was from sheer aston- 
‘“Who 


‘Let me name myself,” continued the other. 
“T am Miss Abby Penson.” 

She took the small package from her reticule, 
coloring anew as she gave her name; but so 
evidently a lady, in spite of an appearance of 
having lived a retired life, so pleasant-looking, 
almost pretty, though she was perhaps thirty- 
five, and had a certain quaint primness of dress 
and manner, that Marian was confounded by 
this unlikeness to the idea she had conceived 
of the ** deserted Abby.” 

Her next thought was, had the woman come 
to assault her for having made captive the ca- 
pricions fancy of her Bocott ? She was too sick 
at heart to appreciate the dramatic situation. 
If it had all happened yesterday, some good 
might have out of it; but 
thing was ended and done. 

‘‘T am much obliged for your kindness,” she 
made herself say, “and any friend of Mrs. Dar- 
row’s I am glad to meet.” That was all right; 
but before she knew it she had added: ‘‘'There 


come now every 


is still another reason why I am glad to see you. | 


I happen to have been let into a secret, and 





; accept him at once. 
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know that I have the pleasure of seeing the 
lady to whom my friend Mr. Bocott is en- 
gaged.” 

The color came and went in Abby Penson’s 
cheeks, and two bright tears shone in her eyes, 
but, nevertheless, she got steadily through her: 

‘Thank you; it is very kind to receive me 
so.” But she was too little accustomed to in- 
vent speeches for the purpose of hiding her feel- 
ings to continue the effort, and she exclaimed, 
abruptly, “I felt sure he must have told you. 
I've only seen him a moment. He was going 
to a ball last night, and is busy to-day.” 

Her face brightened so suddenly under Ma- 
rian’s announcement that it was plain she had 
heard the numerous stories. ‘The widow was 
sufficiently softened by the pathetic voice and 
the soft brown eyes to vow that the poor creat- 
ure should have her one dream of happiness if 
a clear understanding could give it. 

Never, in her wide experience, had Mrs. Hope 
tried her powers of fascination more resolutely 
than she did on that shy, soberly dressed spin- 
ster. She succeeded so well that, half an hour 
later, they were talking like old friends, and 
from the lonely woman’s unconscious confes- 
sions Marian learned her whole story. 

Bocott had engaged himself to Miss Penson 
before he became Senator. There had been, 
long before, a boy and girl romance between 
them; but some misunderstanding rose, and 
Bocott married her cousin. Abby took care 
of her during a dreary period of ill health; 
watched over a child born to the pair; saw 
mother and babe die; and, after a reasonable in- 
terval, Bocott again asked her to be his wife; 
and though her youth had gone from her, the 
youthful affection remained. But she could not 
Her aged mother needed 
attention. She had promised never to leave 
her. It was now only about a year since the 
old lady left her free to make what she could 
out of life; and when Bocott came to the capi- 
tal it was decided their wedding should take 
place on the adjournment of Congress, 

It was true, Abby had found the reason that 
brought so many strangers to Washington a 
convenient pretext for appearing, and getting at 
the truth of the reports which had caused her 
great uneasiness during the past weeks. That 
she would have done any thing indelicate, or 
even allowed her anxiety to be known, a single 
glance at the timid face proved impossible. But 
she was so completely conquered by Marian that 
she could not help turning her guileless heart 
inside out; and Marian felt horribly wicked in 
the presence of such innocence. 

‘<T meant to give him his freedom,” she said. 
‘*T wasn’t going to see him again. I wanted 
a sight of you, and I thought this errand would 
serve for anexcuse. I hope it wasn’t wrong?” 

“Tt was quite right,” the widow answered. 
** Almost my first words proved I knew of your 
engagement. But I wonder you did not ask 
the Senator about the gossip last night.” 

“He only staid a few minutes. He seemed 
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so harassed I could not bear to trouble him. | 


Somehow I was afraid of hearing what I dread- 
ed. Iwanted to put it off. You see I’ma poor, 
weak creature.” 

From an irresistible impulse, Marian rose and 
kissed her cheek. ‘*‘ You're the loveliest wom- 
an I ever heard of,” said she. 7 My dear, I'm 
a fool, and I have just ruined my own life, but, 








thank Heaven, not yours!” She stopped an in- 
stant to choke back a sob, signed her compan 
ion to take no notice, and went on rapidly: 
‘¢‘Pon’t you mind what people say; don’t let 
Mr. Bocott know you have heard a syllable. 
I've seen a great deal of him, because I wanted 
something; no other reason. I’m glad you 
came; it has done me good. Sometimes, after 
you are a contented wife, think of me, be a lit- 
tle sorry for me. I shall need your pity, and 
not be ashamed to accept it.” 

Tender-hearted Abby cried quietly, kissed 
her in return, but asked no. questions; and Ma- 
rian envied her the ability to shed tears; her 
own eyes felt so burning and hot, yet she could 
not weep. 

Not long after Miss Penson had gone the 
Senator's card was brought up, and Bocott ap- 
peared, fluttered by the sight of his enchantress, 
but looking pale and miserable nevertheless, for 
Bocott had not spent a pleasant night. 


‘‘T am glad you have come,” Mrs. Hope | 


said, quickly. ‘‘Sit down; I want to tell you 
something before I lose courage to speak the 
truth. No, don’t give me your hand; I'm not 
fit to take it.” 

Bocott seated himself, and stared at her in 
utter bewilderment, as was natural. 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me you were engaged ?” 
she asked. 

He turned all the colors of the rainbow, and 
absolutely got up two or three original ones 
into the bargain. 

‘¢*]—J—an old affair. I came now to say— 
to beg you—” He broke down, and looked 
very foolish. 

* As you ought,” said Marian—‘‘as silly as 
possible! I would be ashamed of you, only I’m 
so much more ashamed of myself that I’ve no 
room.” 


Bocott only sat miserable and preternatural- 


ly stupid. All the tact of Richelieu could not 
have kept a man from it under the circum- 
stances, 

“T’m going to tell the truth,” continued Ma- 
rian, “and I want you to. It will do us both 
good. You are engaged to Miss Penson; you 
love her. You're not used to flirting, and my 
nonsense has turned your head a little. Get it 
straight. I’mahorrible wretch. I’ve been play- 
ing a game from the first, and laughing at you.” 

Bocott glared, with a sort of stony wrath 
overlaying the expression of imbecility. 

“We thought you had sold Ralph Laurence, 
or intended to. I vowed to punish you, I 
found out you were engaged. I meant to place 
you in such a position that you would have to 
do what I wanted, or be made ridiculous.” 
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‘¢ Madam, I—I am astounded!” puffed Bo 
er 


‘T don’t wonder,” said Marian. 

‘* Mr. Laurence shall answer for this—” 

‘Nonsense!’ she cut in. ‘ He didn’t know 
what I was trying to do. I thought it a beau 
tiful bit of diplomatic art. It has succeeded 
idmirably. I am covered with glory. I tell 
you the truth in tinfe to save you; and for my- 
self—no matter. I was engaged to Ralph Lau- 
rence, Sir, and last night he left me forever. 
You may see what I have gained by my work ; 
per it will make you think a little less 
harshly of me.’ 





Bocott was ready to cry from sym] athy, she 
looked so lovely. He was bursting with rage 
at the idea of having been a dupe; bitten by 
remorse at the thought of his falsity to the 
woman who had loved him so long. In short, 
he was tl 


prey of so many contending emo- 
tions that he only wondered he did not burst 
every blood-vessel in his head. 

‘*That’s all,” said Marian. “Of course 
youll hate me eternally. But never mind me. 
You won't give Ralph the place—well, I’m sor- 
ry for that; but perhaps it’s better.” 

** You couldn't expect—you don’t suppose— 
What a confounded fool I am!” blurted out 
Bocott. 

**And I, in spite of my wit and address,” 
said Marian, with an odd ghost of a laugh. 

Sut nobody knows you went so near folly; 
nobody will. My telling you in season is a proof 
that I relent, and shail be silent. Mr. Bocott, go 
back to the woman who loves you, and don’t try 
flirtation again. You have won a prize. I've 
seen her. She’s a womaninathousand. Go 


| down on your knees and thank Heaven for giv- 


ing you her love.” 
sut these reports—if she has heard, maybe 

she'll break off with me,” moaned Bocott, full 
of his rightful dream once more. 
never will speak or think of them. 
How dare you suppose she would believe ill of 
you?’ demanded Marian, with sudden indigna- 
tion. ‘“Gotoheratonce. IfI were you I'd be 
honest, and tell her I had flirted, but the scoreh- 
ing only taught me how truly I loved her.” 

30cott rose from his chair, blundered about 





for his hat, started out, came back, grew angry 
again, and made for the door; but his good 
impulses got the upper hand. 

‘You're not to think I bear malice,” he said. 
“T’m in an awful fury, but I know you have 
served me right.” 

So they parted: and I think no two people 
were ever more fully convinced of the beauty 
of fair and open dealing. But Bocott was for- 
tunate enough to find happiness still within his 
reach. He did go to Abby Penson; and the 
following June their long-deferred wedding took 
place. 

Marian had the whole spring and summer for 
wretchedness; but at the end of that time fate 
kindly gave her another chance. She met Lau- 
rence, and the clouds were cleared up. Both 
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had suffered enough to accept life’s choicest 
boon in a more fitting spirit. 

It was in October when they returned to 
their home from their honey-moon trip, and the 
first letter Ralph opened was from Bocott. He 
read it, gave a shout, and waved the missive 
over his head in triumph. 
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‘*What is the matter?” cried Marian, 
ning toward him. 


run- 


‘* My dear,” said he, putting the epistle in 
her hands, ‘‘it all ends like a five-act comedy— 
universal content. Not even straitened means 
befall the unwise heroine, for we’ve got that 
place under government.” 





THE DEMOLITION OF THE 


N the year 1815 the allied sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, having overthrown the empire of Na- 
poleon, and all the European governments which 
had been formed in sympathy with those polit- 
ical views of which he was regarded as the rep- 
gress at Vienna. Their 
great object was so to partition out the Continent 


resentative, met in con 


among themselves as to guard, as far as possi- | 


ble, against any future uprising of the people. 
The Bourbons were replaced upon the throne of 
France, and protected there by the bayonets of 
the allies. The French people, exhausted by 
long wars, could make no farther resistance. 
The proud nation was stung to the quick by 
having a government forced upon it by for- 
eigners, but submission was inevitable. 


XVILI., a good-natured, kind-hearted, childless 


old man, retained the throne for eight years, | 


until his death. He was so infirm from gout and 


excessive obesity that he could with difficulty 


walk, and was wheeled around his saloons in a | 


chair. 
account of his character : 

‘* His natural talent, cultivated, reflective, and 
quick, full of recollections, rich in anecdotes, 
nourished by philosophy, enriched by quotations, 
never deformed by pedantry, rendered him equal, 
in conversation, to the most renowned literary 


characters of his age. M. De Chateaubriand 


had not more elegance, M. De Talleyrand more | 


wit, Madame De Staél more brilliancy. Since 
the suppers of Potsdam, where the genius of 
Voltaire met the capacity of Frederick the 
Great, never had the cabinet of a prince been 
the sanctuary of more philosophy, literature, 
talent, and taste.” . 

To this it should be added that he was devoted 
to the interests of the aristocracy ; that his mind 
was almost exclusively occupied in making hap- 
py hits in conversation, and in writing graceful 
billet-doux ; that the priests and the nobles con- 
trolled him through the all-persuasive influence 
of the fascinating Madame DuCayla. He died 
on the 16th of September, i824. As his last 
hour approached, and his extremities became 
cold, and it was manifest that he had but a few 


moments to live, his mind remained clear and | 


composed. Assuming a cheerful air, ae said to 
his family, gathered around his bed: 

“A king of France may die, but he is never 
ill. ove each other, and thus console your- 
selves for the disasters of our house. Provi- 
dence has replaced us upon the throne.” 

He then received extreme unction, bade adieu 


Louis | 


Lamartine gives the following pleasing | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| the excitement so great, that the king, by the 
| 


THRONE OF CHARLES X. 


to all, and ordering the curtains of his bed to 
be closed, he composed himself as for ordinary 
sleep. With the earliest dawn of the morning 
the chief physician opened the curtains, and 
found that his pulse was just ceasing to beat 
In accordance with court etiquette the physician 
said, solemnly, ‘‘'The king is dead.” The1 
turning to the king’s brother, Charles, previous- 
ly known as the Count d’Artois, he bowed and 
said, ‘* Long live the king.” 

Charles X., into whose hands the sceptre thus 
passed, was then in the sixty-seventh year of 
his age, having been born at Versailles, October 
9, 1757. This unfortunate monarch is repre 
sented, by his friends, as having been one of 
the most accomplished of men. His horseman 
ship attracted universal admiration. In all 
social circles he charmed every one who ap- 
| proached him by his grace and courtesy. HH: 
was warm-hearted and generous. ‘Though in 
early life a man of pleasure, he had become quite 
a devotee, and to an extraordinary degree was 
under the influence of the priesthood. 


| 


Leay 

| ing the affairs of state in the hands of others, 
| he gave his time, his thoughts, his energies, to 
| the pleasures of the chase. This pursuit be 

}came not his recreation, but the serious occu- 
| pation of his life. 

| Charles was the father of two sons. The 
eldest, and consequently the heir to the crown, 
was the Duke d’Angouléme. He had married 
the daughter of Louis XVI., whose sufferings, 
with her brother, the Dauphin, in the Temple, 
have moved the sympathies of the whole civil- 
ized world. The duke and duchess were child- 
less, and with no hope of offspring. 

His second son, the Duke de Berry, had been 
assassinated, about four years before, as he was 
coming from the opera, leaving his wife enceinte. 
In the course of a few months she gave birth to 
|a son, the Duke of Bordeaux. This child was 
|the legitimate heir to the throne, next to his 

uncle, the Duke d’Angouléme. 

Six years of the reign of Charles X. passed 
| away, during which the discontent of the peo- 
| ple was continually making itself increasingly 
manifest. They regarded the government as 
false to the claims of the masses, and devoted 
only to the interests of the aristocracy. The 
complaints became so general, so bitter, and 


advice of the ministers who governed him, is- 
sued several ordinances, which were regarded 
by the people as so despotic, as so subversive 
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of all popular rights, as to call for resistance 
by insurrection and the force of arms. 

“The firS® of these famous ordinances sus- 
pended the liberty of the press, and prohibited 
the publication of apy journals excepting such 
as were authorized by the government. 

The second dissolved the new Chamber of 
Deputies, or Legislature, because the members 
were too liberal in their political opinions, as- 
suming that the electors had been deceived by 
the popular clamor, and had chosen such per- 
sons as they ought not to have chosen. 

The third reduced the number of deputies 
from three hundred and ninety-five to two hun- | 
dred and twenty-eight, and so altered the 
electoral franchise, in order to secure the return 
of members favorable to the government, as to 
deprive a large number of the right of suffrage 
who had heretofore exercised it, 

Such, in brief, were the ordinances, which 
overthrew the throne of Charles X. and drove 
the elder branch of the Bourbons into exile. 
There were others issued at the same time, but 
which were of no material importance. 

Frivolous as was the character of Charles X., 
he had sagacity enough to know that such de- 
crees could not be issued in France without 
creating intense agitation. His ministers also, 
though the advocates of the despotic principles 
of the old régime, were men of ability. They 
recognized the measures as desperate. Popu- 
lar discontent had reached’ such a crisis that it 
was necessary either to silence it by despotic 
power or to yield to it, introducing reforms 
which would deprive the ministers of their 
places. 

Prince Polignac was at this time Prime Min- | 
ister. His mother had been the bosom friend 
of Marie Antoinette. Through his whole life 
he was the unswerving friend of the Bourbons. 
Implicated in the plot of Georges for the over- 
throw of the First Consul, he was condemned 
to death. Napoleon spared his life, and finally | 
liberated him, upon which he followed Count 
d’Artois (Charles X.) into exile. Returning 
with the Bourbons, in the rear of the allied 
armies, he was rewarded for his life-long fidel- 
ity to the ancient régime by the highest honors. 

The sorrows of life had left their impress 
upon his pensive features, He was well-read, | 
very decided in his views that the people were 
made to be governed, not to govern. He was 
energetic, but possessed of so little worldly wis- 
dom that he thought that the people, however 
much exasperated, could be easily subdued by 
determined action. 

M. De la Bourdonnaye, Minister of the In- 
terior, like Polignac, was an ultra-royalist. He 
had been one of the most violent of the Ven- 
deans in their opposition to the Revolution, and | 
is represented, even by those who were in sym- | 
pathy with him, as wishing to govern by a roy- 
alist reign of terror. 

M. De Bourmont, Minister of War, had been | 
a stanch royalist in the days of the Revolu- | 
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of the monarchy. Upon the establishment of 
the empire he gave his adhesion to Napoleon. 
Being a man of ability, he was placed in re- 
sponsible posts. At Waterloo, upon the eve 
of the great struggle, he deserted to the allies, 
carrying as his peace-offering the betrayal of 
the emperor’s plan of campaign. It is sup- 
posed that his testimony against Marshal Ney 
sealed the fate of that illustrious man. The 
French people had not forgotten his defection 
at Waterloo, and he was exceedingly unpop- 
ular. 

These were the prominent ministers. The 
other members of the cabinet, though men of 
ability, were not of historic note. The orig- 
inal appointment of these ministers, whose 
opinions were so obnoxious and well known, 
had caused great indignation. The liberal 


| press assailed them with vehemence. The 


Journal des Débats, after announcing the names 
of the ministers, exclaimed : 

“The emigration of M. De Polignac, the fury 
of proscription of M. De la Bourdonnaye, de- 


| sertion to the enemy in M. De Bourmont—such 


are the three principles in the three leading 
persons of the administration. Press upon it. 
Nothing but humiliation, misfortune, and dan- 
ger will drive it from power.” 

M. Guizot was then editor of the journal Le 
Temps. He had already attained renown. His 
weighty editorials, distinguished alike for cogent 
argument and depth of philosophic thought, car- 
ried conviction to the most intelligent minds. 
M. Thiers was editor of the National. His great 
abilities, already developed in his ‘‘ History of 


| the French Revolution,” had given him a com- 


manding position among the journalists on the 
liberal side. Both of these distinguished writers, 
and many others, assailed the ministry with such 
popular effect that it was clear that their utter- 
ances must be silenced, or the ministry must 
fall. Hence the Ordinances were issued. 

The scene at the signing of these ordinances 
is represented by Lamartine as quite dramatic. 
The important measure of the coup d'état was 
anxiously discussed under the pledge of secre- 
cy. The project of the ministers was cordially 
approved by the king. He is reported to have 
said : 

‘*Tt is not the ministry, it is the crown, which 
is attacked. It is the catise of the throne against 
revolution which is at issue. One or the other 


|must succumb. I recollect what occurred in 


1789. The first step my unhappy brother, Louis 
XVI., made in retreat before the revolutionists 
was the signal of his ruin. They, too, pretend- 
ed fidelity to the crown, and demanded only the 
dismissal of its ministers. He yielded, and all 
was lost. Gentlemen, I will not dismiss you. 
No! Let them conduct us, if they please, to 
the scaffold. But let us fight for our rights; 
and if we are to fall, fall sword in hand. I had 
rather be led to execution on horseback than in 
a cart.” 

On the morning of the 25th of July, 1830, 


tion, struggling with the Vendeans in defense the king and his ministers met at the palace of 
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nd well arm 
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General Marmont, 
one of the marshals of the empire, was in com- 
mand of the royalist troops. He was exceed- 
ingly unpopular in Paris in consequence of the 
feeble defense it was thought he made when the 
city was captured by the 
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taneously 


They also appeared simul- 
next morning in the Moniteur. 
Though some of the more sag 


the 


racious had been 


suspecting that the government might resort to | 


measures of desperation, these ordinances took 
the whole community by surprise. Crowds gath- 
ered in the coffee-houses, at the doors of the 
public journals, and in all the prominent places 
of resort. There was no sudden ebullition of 
indignation, and no immediate demonstrations 
The 


masses 


of violence. event had come so suddenly 
that‘ the unprepared for action, 
and the leaders required time to decide wheth- 
er it were best to attempt forcible resistance, 
and, if so, what measures to that end could 
most effectually be adopted. Though through- 
out the day no insurrectionary movements ap- 
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agitation 


peared, 


crease 


still was rapidly on the in- 
, and Paris represented a bee-hive into 
which some disturbing element had*been cast. 
The editors of the leading journals, and sey- 
eral others of the most illustrious advocates of 
liberal opinions, held 
state of affair But night came, 
sult of their delibera e known, 
The day had been serene and beautiful, 
all the population of Paris into streets, 
The ght kept them there, 
‘eased the 


Innumerable rumors int 
and it was evident that afew words from influ- 
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and 
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s. the re- 
inviting 
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balmy summer ni 
excitement, 
ial lips would create an insurrection which 

t amount to a revolution. 

e gentlemen who had met in conference 
—forty-four in number—after careful delibera 
and having the opinien of tl 
celebrated lawyers that the ordinances 
were illegal, gallantly resolved to resist them at 
the hazard their They 
issued a protest, each one affixed his 
signature. The boldness of the act command- 
| ed the admiration even of theeadvocates of ar 
| bitrary power. In their protest they said: 
“The government has lost the character of 
| legality We vre- 
| sist it, It is for 
France to determine how far resistance should 
extend.” 

The liberal journals refused to take out the 
| license the ordinances required. This act of 
by sending the 
and close their 
A commissary of polic e with 
to the office of tl 


tion, obtained 


most 
lives. 


of accordingly 
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which commands obedience. 
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defiance the government met 


police to seize the journals 


printing-offices. 


| 

two gens-d’armes repaired 
s, edited by M. Guizot, in the Boulevard 

| des Italiens, They found the 

against them. <A blacksmith was sent for t 

| foree the entrance. ‘This collected a 

| and he refused to act in obedience to the po- 

| lic e. A second black As 
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Te mp ] 
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crowd, 


smith was sent for. 
perations the crowd 
At length, an en- 
trance was effected, and a seal was put upon 
| the printing-presses. 


however, 
This scene, occurring in 
|}one of the most populous thoroughfares of 
Paris, created intense agitation. Still, thus far, 
there had been so little commotion that the 
king and his ministers were sanguine 
| that their measures would prove triumphant. 
| Charles X. was so infatuated that on that morn- 
ing—the 26th—he went to Rambouillet, 
| spent the day in hunting. 
| During the night of the 26th there was an- 
other very important meeting of the leaders of 
the liberal party at the hdtel of M. Casimir 
Périer. About thirty were present. Nearly 
all were members of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and in intellectual strength were among the 
| most illustrious men in France. Anxiously yet 
firmly they discussed the course to be pursued. 
It was a fearful question to decide. Submission 
placed France, bound helplessly hand and foot, 
under the heel of Bourbon despotism. Unsue 
| cessful insurrection would consign them either 


quite 


and 
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to life-long imprisonment in the dungeon or to 
death upon the scaffold. 

All agreed in condemning the ordinances as 
illegal. ‘The more cautious hesitated at rous- 


ing the energies of insurrection, and submitting | 


the issue to the decision of the sword. The 


appeal to arms. While deliberating a deputa- 
tion appeared professing to represent the elect- 
ors of Paris, and urged that, as the government 
was manifestly resolved to support the despotic 
ordinances by force, nothing remained to the 
people but to have recourse to insurrection. 
It was also stated that nearly all the workmen 
from the manufactories were in the streets, eager 
to throw up barricades and to defend their 
rights at every hazard. At the same time com- 
mittees presented themselves from various bod- 
ies of young men, urging the deputies to take 
the lead of the patriotic movement in which the 
people were resolved to engage. Their solici- 
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And General Marmont had reason to fear that 
of the small force under his command six thou- 
sand would fraternize with the people upon the 
report of the first musket. . 


The war-worn marshal skillfully arranged his 


| forces, ey idently copying the operations of Na- 
young and impetuous advocated an immediate | 


tations were intensified by occasional discharges | 


of musketry in the streets, and by the clatter of 
iron hoofs, as the king’s cavalry here and there 
made charges to disperse threatening gather- 
ings, or to prevent the erection of barricades. 
It does not, however, appear that any very de- 
cisive action was taken by this body. Late at 
night it adjourned to meet again the next day. 

The morning of the 27th revealed a scene of 
turmoil and agitation such as even excitable 
Paris had rarely witnessed. ‘The king and his 
court, with twelve hundred of the troops, with- 
drawn from the city, were at St. Cloud. Large 
bodies of men were surging through the streets, 
apparently without leaders or definite object, 


poleon in his famous repulse of the attack of 
the sections upon the Convention. Three bat- 
talions were placed at the Carrousel, which 
might be regarded as a vast fortress in the cen- 
tre of the city, walled in by the Tuileries and the 
Louvre. Three battalions were stationed in the 
Place de la Concorde, with two pieces of artil- 
lery. Three battalions of the line were ranged 
along the boulevards from the Place of the Bas- 
tile to the Madeleine. General Marmont did 
not wait for an attack to be made upon him. 
He sent out detachments to scour the streets 
and to prevent the erection of barricades. Re- 
ports had reached him that several were in proc- 
ess of construction in the most narrow streets, 

The first barricade encountered was in the 
Rue St. Honoré, nearly in front of the Palais 
Royal. The troops endeavored to disperse the 
defenders by a volley in the air. As this pro- 
duced no effect, they opened upon them with a 
point-blank discharge, by which several were 


| wounded and one man was killed. The other 


} 


but ready for any deeds of daring. Every hour | 


of the day affairs were more menacing. Fre- 
quent reports were brought by the police to the 


ministers at St. Cloud, which represented that, | 


though business was generally suspended, and 
there were agitated crowds in the streets, still 
no serious danger was apprehended. 

3ut General Marmont, who was intrusted 
with the command of the garrison in Paris, ear- 
ly in the morning became alarmed in view of 
the struggle which he apprehended was about 
to commence, and of the inadequate means un- 
der his control to meet it. In counting up his 
forces he found that he had not more than ten 
thousand troops within the walls. Of these not 
more than four thousand could be relied upon 
in a conflict with the people. 

Well might General Marmont tremble. From 
the remote sections and narrow streets the pop- 
ulace were thronging to central points. The 
boulevards from the Place de la Bastile to the 
Madeleine presented a dense mass, whose angry 
looks, loud words, and violent gestures indicated 
that they would fight with desperation should 
the struggle once commence. Many of them 
were skilled in the use of arms. They knew 
how to construct barricades. Every house was 
a fortress from whose windows and roof the 
populace could hurl destruction upon the heads 
of the troops, wedged in the narrow streets. 


detachments met with no opposition, but re- 
moved several barricades, and dispersed tumult- 
uous gatherings. ‘The agitation was hourly on 
the increase. Random shots were heard in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. ‘The dead body of the 
man shot while defending the barricade was 
paraded in blood-stained ghastliness through 
the streets, exciting frenzied passions. The 
troops of the line, so called, who were known 
to be in sympathy with the people, and whom 
General Marmont distrusted, were received 
with shouts of applause wherever they appeared. 
A vast concourse of the people had assembled 
in front of the Palais Royal. A detachment of 
the line was sent to guard the palace. The 
troops and the populace mingled together, talk- 
ing and laughing. <As the multitude pressed 
the troops, they opened their ranks and let the 
living torrent pass through, amidst loud cheers. 
Several armorers’ shops were broken open, and 
it was manifest that vigorous preparations were 
going on in anticipation of the struggle of the 
succeeding day. Still the king, with an infatua- 
tion which is inexplicable, took no measures to 
add to the military strength at the disposal of 
General Marmont. Thus passed the day of the 
27th. It seems that at night the king became 
somewhat alarmed, for at eleven o’clock he is- 
sued an ordinance from his retreat at St. Cloud 
declaring Paris to be in a state of siege. 
During all the hours of the night of the 27th 
there reigned the calm which precedes the 
storm. The leaders of the liberal party— 
among whom were to be found many of the 
most intelligent men, the wisest statesmen, and 
the most accomplished generals in France— 
had fully decided to submit their cause to the 


| arbitrament of battle. Calm deliberation, or- 
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maddened men 
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the Rue St. Denis and 
along the crowded boulevards toward the Place 
of the Madeleine, which was occupied by the 
military. At the time, at im- 


portant points along the boulevards, the people 


and equally women, 
swords, 
weapon or 


surged along through 


same several 
were busy, men, women, and boys, tearing up 
the pavements, seizing and overturning omni- 
buses and carts, cutting down the trees, pitch- 
ing heavy articles of furniture out of the win- 


il 
dows of the houses, and thus constructing bar- 


ricades. 


The points selected and the artistic style 
of structure indicated that military genius of 
a high order guided the movement. Only 
a small detachment of troops could be sent 
out from the central position at the Tuileries. 
As they could not be every where, the in- 
trenchments of the populace rose in various 
parts of the city, unopposed, with inconceiv- 
able rapidity, and with almost military precision. 
Large bodies advanced simultaneously to the 
gunsmiths’ shops, to the police stations and 
guard-houses, to the arsenal and powder manu- 
factory, to the artillery dépot of St. Thomas 
Aquinas; and the guns, muskets, and ammu- 
nition thus seized were freely distributed to the 
people. The National Guard, forty thousand 
strong, was thoroughly armed. ‘The ranks of 
this formidable body were filled with the citi- 
zens of Paris, who were all in sympathy with 
the insurrection, Many of them appeared in 
the streets even in their uniform, 

A band of armed men advanced to the H6- 
tel de Ville, where but 
stationed on guard, 
ho opposition, 


sixteen soldiers were 
The soldiers, attempting 


withdrew unmolested. A huge 


ganization, carefully matured plans, were requi- | 
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tricolor flag, unfurled from the roof, announced 
with the peal of the tocsin that that important 
post, almost an impregnable citadel in the hands 
of determined men, had fallen into the pos- 
session of the people. ‘The tidings swept the 
streets like a flood, giving a new impulse to th 
universal enthusiasm. A moments afte 
another band burst open the gates of Notre 
Dame, and anotlter tricolor flag waved in th 
breeze from one of 


few 


its towers; while the bells 
of the cathedral with their sublime voices pro- 
claimed to the agitated yet exultant masses the 
additional triumph. It was scarcely mid : 
and yet four-fifths of Paris was in the undis- 
puted possession of the insurgents, and as by 
magic from twenty spires and towers the tri- 
color flag spread its folds in defiance to the 
banner of the Bourbons. More than a hun- 
dred barricades had been erected, or were 
the process of erection. Behind them stood 
more than a hundred thousand well-armed, dé 
termined men. With such rapidity and sagac- 
ity had all this been effected that there had 
been scarcely any collision worthy of notice. 
A few charges had been made by the gendarm- 
erie in dispersing crowds, and a few random 
shots had been fired. 

General Marmont, in preparation for assum- 
ing the offensive, concentrated the whole of his 
little band around the Tuileries, and construct- 
ed for himself a fortified camp in the Carrousel 
protected by eight guns. <A few troops were 
to him from Vincennes and Ver- 
sailles, so that he could display for the defense 
of that central point thirty-six hundred soldiers 
of the Guard, tried men, upon whom he could 
rely. Six hundred of 


forwarded 


these were horsemen. 
Forming three columns, he sent one along the 
banks of the river to recapture the Hotel de 
Ville, to demolish all the barricades, and dis- 
perse the armed bands, until they reached the 
Place of the Bastile. Another was to advance 
to the same point by the boulevards. The third 
was to force its way through the Rue St. Ho- 
noré to the Market of the Innocents. Along 
these three lines the battle now raged fiercely, 
with equal determination on each side. Thi 
scene of tumult, carnage, horror, which ensued 
can neither be described nor imagined. | TI 
streets were narrow. Every house was a for 
tress, from whose windows a deadly fire was 
poured upon the troops. The combatants, in- 
flamed by the fury and terror of the strife, 
neither asked nor granted quarter. Hour after 
hour they fought, Frenchman against French- 
man, brother against brother, andfhe pavements 
were clotted with blood. Barricades were taken 
and retaken. There were triumphant charges 
and murderous repulses. 

Night came—the night of the 28th. The 
troops, having really accomplished nothing of 
any moment, were ordered to avail themselves 
of the darkness to retreat from all the positions 
they had gained. Thus before midnight the 
troops, virtually defeated, sought refuge in con- 
centrating themselves in their fortified camp at 
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the Carrousel. It was with no little difficulty The king and his courtiers at St. Cloud were 
that some of them fought their way back struck with consternation as they 


regain the quarters which they had left. idin f the general and successful revolt. 


received the 


Two parties must ever co-operate i cannon in the streets of 
scenes as we are now describing. There must aris could be distinctly heard. With his spy- 
be not only bold men, with arms in their hands, ights behind the ch 1u, the 
to achieve, but there must be sagacious men in i il lor, the representative 
council to plan and direct. During the day a of deadly h v ti ynasty, u ‘led from 
sort of provisional government was established the Hotel de Ville and from the towers of Notre 
by the insurgents, which continued in session | Dame, 


, re than twenty other 
until midnight. The voices of tl 


ie street can-| prominent points in the city. At four o’clock 
non had summoned Lafayette to Paris, and he | in the afternoon a dispatch from General Mar- 


consecrated his world-wide renown to the cause | mont informed the » desperate state 


of popular rights, for which he had fought in of affairs. The Ro , composed large- 
America, and to which he had been ever true ly of Swiss mercenaries, had been faithful to 
in Europe. M. Lafitte, the wealthiest banker isc ne. l the trooy the line, all 

, consecrated his fortune to the cause. | Fren h s refused to 
Thiers, never prone to follow any lead but i 


rgent 


that of his own vigorous mind, though he had The fearful and unexpected crisis roused the 
united with other journalists in recommending | ki to action. It is said he displayed more 
resistance, now objected to any resort to vio- | of coolness and energy than any of his minis- 
lence, and demanded that the resistance should | ters. Orders were sent to General Marmont to 
be legal only. Being outvoted by his more | concentrate his forces as speedily as possible at 
practical compeers, Lafayette, Lafitte, and| the Tuileries. Agents were dispatched to all 
Mauguin, he retired in displeasure, and aban- | the divisions of the Royal Guard garrisoned 


doning the conflict, took refuge in the country | in the towns in the vicinity of Paris to break 


at some distance from Paris. ‘To his remon-| camp immediately, and move with the utmost 
son, 


one would deem convincing to every mind: the Duke d’Angouléme, of whom we have pr 


strances Lafayette replied in language which | haste to the capital. The king's eldest 
‘¢ Legal means have been cut short by the or- | viously spoken as having married his cousin, 
dinances in the Moniteur, and the discharges of | the u ppy but heroic and yery noble daugh- 
artillery you hear in the streets. Victory can! ter of Louis XVI., was with his father at St. 
alone now decide the question.” Cloud. The duchess was absent. The widow 
There was but little sleep for any one in Paris also of the king’s second son, the Duke de Berry, 
that night. A population of a million and a! was at St. Cloud with her two children, a daugh- 
alf of people, crowded in narrow streets, was | ter ten years old, and the little boy, the Duke 
in a state of the wildest excitement. The air| of Bordeaux, nine years of age. These con- 
was filled with rumors of the approaching forces | stituted the royal family. 
of the monarchy. ‘The tramp of armed men, The Duke d’Angouléme, called the Dauphin, 


the rumbling of the ponderous enginery of war, | was a very respectable man, without any dis- 


the clamor of workmen throwing up barricades, | tinguishing character. His wife, disciplined in 
the shouts of the mob, and often rising above | the school not merely of sorrow, but of such 
all the soul-stirring strains of the ** Marseilles | woes as few mortals have ever been called to 


Hymn,” pealed forth from thousands of impas- | endure, had developed a character of truly he- 


go 
&> 


sioned lips, together with the darkness of the | roic mould. The Duchess de Berry was youn 
night, the flash of torches, the blaze of bonfires. | beautiful, and fascinating. Her courage, en- 
presented a spectacle sublime beyond compre- | thusiasm, and love of adventure, as subsequent- 
hension. The ‘ Marseilles Hymn” is unques- | ly displayed in the eyes of all Europe, were per- 
tionably the most powerful composition in the | haps never surpassed. Every generous heart 
world, both in its words and its music, to rouse | will cherish emotions of regret in view of that 
the populace to a frenzy of enthusiasm. We} frailty which has consigned her name re- 
give below a vigorous translation of the first | proach. The two children of the Duchess de 
verse : Berry were too young to comprehend the na- 
. ture of the events which were transpiring. Even 
Ye sons of France, awake to glory! hile the blood ’ . . 1 tl 
Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise! WIRES CRC) BIOORY' SHES WHF Mk PrO Romy een 
Your children, wives, and grandsires hoary, din of the conflict reached their ears, these two 
sehold their tears and hear their cries! 
Shall hateful tyrants, mischief breeding, 
With hireling hosts, a ruffian band 
5 Raphee we ‘ » Thales of Rardas ; » he f his 
Affright and desolate the land, and the Duke of Bordeaux, at the head of hi 
While peace and liberty lie bleeding ? Royal Guard, repulsed them. 
(Chorus.) To arms! to arms, ye brave! 
Th’ avenging sword unsheath! 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved nde _ : ss 
On liberty or death! uileries. Prince Polignac, a thoroughly im- 
practical man, who was at the head of the gov- 
But no translation can equal the force of the | ernment, seems not at all to have comprehend- 
original, ed the true state of affairs. When General 


innocent children were amusing themselves with 
a game in which Mademoiselle led the rebels, 


The cabinet ministers, under the protection 
of the troops, were In permanent session at the 
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Marmont sent him word, on the evening of the 
28th, that the troops of the line were fraterniz- 
ing with the people, he is reported to have re- 
plied, with extraordinary coolness and sim- 


plicity, ‘‘ Well, if the troops have gone over to | 


the insurgents, we must fire upon the troops.” 


The dismal night of the 28th passed quickly 


away, as both parties summoned their mightiest 
energies for the death-struggle on the morrow. 
The truce of a few hours, which darkness and 
exhaustion compelled, was favorable to the 
people. I think it was Madame De Staél who 
made the shrewd remark that ‘*‘ there is nothing 
The real victory 
which the people had achieved not only inspired 
the combatants with new courage, but induced 
thousands who had hesitated to swell their 
ranks, and the troops of the line very generally 
deserted the defense of the government, and 
passed over to the people. 

Early in the morning of the 29th the heroic 
little band of the Guard stationed at the Tuile- 
ries—heroic in their devotion to discipline, 


so successful as success,” 


though unconsciously maintaining a bad cause 
—received a reinforcement of fifteen hundred 
infantry and six hundred cavalry. This, how- 
ever, did but little more than make up for the 
losses in killed and wounded of the preceding 
day, and as most of the troops of the line had 
now gone over to the people, the cause of the 
government seemed hopeless. As General Mar- 
mont counted up his resources he found that he 
had but five thousand effective men and eight 
guns to defend his position at the Tuileries. <A 
hundred thousand combatants, most of them 
well armed and disciplined and renowned for 
bravery, surrounded him. Military men who 
may be familiar with the localities, either by ob- 
servation or from maps, may be interested in 
seeing how General Marmont disposed of his 
force to meet the emergency. 

A Swiss battalion occupied the Carrousel. 
Two more Swiss battalions were stationed in 
the Louvre, a fortress which could not easily be 
stormed. ‘Two battalions were placed in the 
Rue de Rivoli, to guard the northern entrance 
to the Carrousel. Three battalions of the 
Guard and a regiment of cavalry occupied the 
garden of the Tuileries and the spacious Place 
de la Concorde, outside of the iron railing. 


Two battalions of the line, who had not yet | 
abandoned their colors, were stationed in the | 


Rue Castiglione, which abuts upon the garden 
near its central northern entrance, 

By this arrangement General Marmont, if 
sorely pressed, could rapidly concentrate his 
whole force, either in the Carrousel or in the 
garden of the Tuileries, where he could easily 
for some time hold an army at bay. Should 
retreat be found necessary, there was open be- 
fore him the broad avenue of the Champs Ely- 
sées. The ground which the royal troops oc- 
cupied was all that remained under the control 
of the government. The whole of the remain- 
der of Paris was in possession of the insur- 
gents, 
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It was well known that General Marmont 
could feel but little sympathy in the cause 
which, in obedience to his oath, he felt com- 
pelled to defend. The insurgents were now 


| 


| pressing the troops on every side. An incessant 
| tire of musketry, accompanied by loud shouts, 
| indicated the renewed severity with which the 
| battle was beginning to rage. The provisional 
| government, anxious to arrest, if possible, the 
carnage inevitable upon the continuance of the 
| struggle, dispatched M. Arago, the celebrated 
| philosopher, who was an intimate friend of Gen- 
| eral Marmont, to confer with him upon the sub- 
ject. The philosopher was introduced to the 
| warrior, seated upon his horse in the middle of 
| the Carrousel, surrounded by his staff of offi- 
| cers. The following is, in substance, the con- 
| versation which is represented as having taken 
place between them. M. Arago first urged 
General Marmont to imitate the troops of the 
line, and, with his Guard, espouse the cause of 
the people, which was the cause of liberty and 
justice. The general firmly and somewhat 
| passionately replied, 
‘“*No! propose nothing to me which will dis- 
honor me,” 
M. Arago then urged him to abandon a bad 
cause, to surrender his command, retire to St. 
|Cloud, and return his sword to the king, and 
| no longer to fight in defense of despotic meas- 
ures, and against the people, who were strug- 
|gling only for their rights. The general re- 
| plied : 
| **You know very well whether or not I ap 
yrove of those fatal and odious ordinances. 
But I am a soldier. I am in the post which 
{has been intrusted to me. To abandon that 
post under the fire of sedition, to desert my 
| troops, to be unfaithful to my king, would be 
desertion, flight, ignominy. My fate is fright- 
|ful. Butit is the decree of destiny, and I must 
go through with it.” 
While they were conversing, the battle was 
still raging at the outposts with the clamor of 
| shouts, musketry, and booming cannon. An 
officer came, covered with dust and bleeding 
|from his wounds, to urge that reinforcements 


| 
| 
| 


should be dispatched to one of the outposts 
| which was hotly assailed, ‘‘I have none to 
|send,” said the general, in tones of sadness and 
despair. ‘‘'They must defend themselves.” 
These two illustrious men, in heart both in 
|sympathy, but by the force of circumstances 
| placed in opposite parties, arrayed in deadly 
strife, after a long and melancholy interview 
separated, with the kindest feelings, each to 
act his part, and each alike convinced that the 
Bourbon monarchy was inevitably and rapidly 
approaching its end. ‘The provisional govern- 
ment, so hastily and imperfectly organized, had 
also sent a deputation to the ministers assem- 
bled in the Tuileries. But Polignac and his 
associates refused them admission. The deci- 
sive decree was then passed by the provisional 
government that the king and his ministers 
| were public enemies, and orders were issued to 
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press the royal troops on every side with the 
utmost vigor. 

The Hotel de Ville became the head-quarters 
of the insurgents, and the provisional govern- 
ment transferred itself there. The military 
government of Paris was given to Lafayette. 
The royal troops were speedily driven in to 
the vicinity of the Louvre, and the situation of 
the ministers in the Tuileries became alarming. 
[hey decided that it was necessary for them to 
retire to St. Cloud. Before setting out they 
sent for General Marmont, that they might as- 
certain from him his means of defense. 

“You may tell the king,” said General Mar- 
mont, ‘‘that, come what may, and though the 
entire population of Paris should rise up against 
me, I can hold this position for fifteen days 
without further reinforcements. This position 
is impregnable.” 

As this statement was repeated to the king 
he was much cheered by it. The monarchy 
was much stronger in the provinces than in 
Paris. The populace of the capital could do 
but little outside of its walls. A few days 
would give an opportunity to assemble numer- 
ous regiments of the Guard from the various 


positions they occupied in the vicinity of the | 


metropolis, 
a more fatal aspect in Paris than General Mar- 
mont had deemed possible. The whole of the 
city, except the ground held by the royal troops 
around the Tuileries, was in the hands of the 
insurgents. An impetuous band of students 
from the Polytechnic School rushed upon, and 
took every piece of artillery in the Rue St. Ho- 
noré. The regiment placed in the Rue Cas- 
tiglione, to guard the great entrance into the 
garden of the Tuileries from the boulevards, 
through the Rue de la Paix, opened its ranks, 
and the triumphant populace, with shouts which 
rang through Paris, entered the iron-railed in- 
closure. These disasters caused the withdraw- 


But affairs were rapidly assuming 


al of a portion of the troops who had for some 
time been defending the Louvre from the col- 


| authority in Paris. 


onnade opposite the church of St. Germain | 


l'‘Auxerrois, where the insurgents were posted 
in great strength. Thus encouraged, the insur- 
gents rushed vehemently across the street, and 
took the Louvre by storm, Flooding the pal- 
ace like an ocean tide, they opened a deadly 
fire from the inner windows upon the Swiss in 
the Carrousel. 

These brave men, thus assailed where suc- 
cessful resistance was hopeless, were thrown 
into a panic. With bullets whistling around 
them, deafened by the roar of the battle and 
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which skill and courage could do to restore or 
der, and succeeded in withdrawing his little 
band into the grand avenue of the Champs Ely- 
sées, through which they rapidly marched out 
of Paris, leaving the metropolis in the hands of 
the insurgents. In the midst of the storm of 
death which swept their retreating ranks Gen- 
eral Marmont was the last to leave the garden 
of the Tuileries. One hundred of the Swiss 
troops, who had been posted in a house at the 
junction of the Rue de Richelicu and the Rue 


| St. Honoré, were unfortunately left behind. 


They perished to a man. 

Did these heroic troops do right in thus prov- 
ing faithful to their oaths, their colors, and their 
king? Did these heroic people do right in thus 
resisting tyranny and contending for liberty at 
the price of their blood? Alas for man! Let 
us learn a lesson of charity. 

General Marmont having collected his bleed- 
ing and exhausted band in the Bois de Bou- 
logne, where pursuit ceased, galloped across the 
wood to St. Cloud, in anguish of spirit, to an- 
nounce to the king his humiliating defeat. 

**Sire,” said this veteran of a hundred bat- 
tles, with moistened eyes and trembling lips, 
‘it is my painful duty to announce to your Maj- 
esty that I have not been able to maintain your 
The Swiss, to whom I in- 
trusted the defense of the Louvre, seized with 
a sudden panic, have abandoned that important 
post. Carried away myself by the torrent of 
fugitives, I was unable to rally the troops until 
they arrived at the arch of the Etoile, and I have 
ordered them to continue their retreat to St. 
Cloud. <A ball directed at me has killed the 
horse of my aid-de-camp by my side. I regret 
that it did not pass through my head. Death 
would be nothing to me compared to the sad 
spectacle which I have witnessed.” 

The ministers were calledin. All were struck 
with consternation. The chatean of St. Cloud 
is but six miles from Paris. Thousands of men, 
maddened, savage, ripe for any deeds of out- 
rage, might in an hour surround the castle, and 
cut off all possibility of retreat. 
time for deliberation. 


There was no 
As usual on such ocea- 
sions, confused and antagonistic views were hur- 
riedly offered. M. De Ranville, who had the 
evening before advised measures of compromise, 


was now for a continuance of the conflict. 


‘¢' The throne is overturned, we are told,” said 
he: ‘*‘ the evil is great, but I believe it is exag- 
gerated; I can not believe that the monarchy 
is to fall without a combat...... Happen what 
may, Paris is not France......If, however, the 


the shouts of infuriated men, and seeing their | genius of evil is again to prove triumphant, if 


comrades dropping every moment upon the 
pavement dead or wounded, they fled in wild 
disorder through the arch of the Tuileries into 
the garden, into which, from the side gate, as we 
have mentioned, the insurgents were pouring. 


the legitimate throne is again to fall, let it fall 
with honor; shame alone has no future.” These 
sentiments were strongly supported by the Duke 
dAngouléme. 

The king, however, either from a constitu- 


All was lost, and, as it were, in a moment. | tional want of heroism, or from a-praiseworthy 


Such are the vicissitudes of battle. General 


desire to save France from the horrors of a 


Marmont rushed to the rear, the post of danger | protracted civil war, refused to appeal any lon- 


and of honor in a retreat. 


He did every thing | ger to the energies of the sword. 


He hoped, 
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however, that by dismissing the obnoxious min- 














and revoking the ordinances, the people 

ght appeased, A decree in accordance 

with this resolve was immediately prepared and 

signed. A new ministry was also announced, 
consisting ot! very men. 

It is said t » d’Angouléme paced 

the floor, quivering with indignation, as this de- 





cree was signed, and that the discarded minis- 
ters left the council chamber ‘‘ with tears in 
their eyes and despair in their hearts.” ‘The 
new ordinances were hastily dispatched to the 
pr visional government at the Hotel de Ville. 
**Tt is too late,” was the reply. ‘The throne 
of Charles X. has melted away in blood.” Some 


few of the membe rs, dreading the anarchy which 








might follow the demolition of the throne, urged 
that the envoys might be received, as it was still 
possible to come to an accommodation. Sut 
their voices were drowned by cries from all 
parts of the hall, ‘‘It is too late. We will have 
no more transactions with the Bourbons.” 

It would o1 ly bewilder the reader to attempt 
a narrative of the scenes of desperation, re- 
crimination, confusion, and dismay which simul- 
taneously ensued. M. De Montmart, whom 
the king had appointed in place of Prince Po- 
lignac as the new President of the Council, a 
noble of vast wealth, and one of the bravest of 
men, set out in his shirt sleeves, disguised as a 
peasant, hoping to gain access to the provis- 
ional government, and by his personal influence 
to save the monarchy. His mission was in 
vain. General Marmont, to spare the useless 
shedding of blood, entered into a truce—some 
said a capitulation—with the revolutionary 
forces. The Duke d’Angouléme, in his rage, 
called the venerable marshal to his face a trai- 
tor. In endeavoring to wrest from him his 
sword the duke severely wounded his own hand. 
General Marmont was put under arrest; but 
soon, by the more considerate king, was re- 
leased. 

The king, with most of the royal family and 
court, retired to the chateau of Trianon, at 
Versailles, four or five miles farther. back in 
the country. The Duke d’Angouléme was left 
in command of such troops of the Guard and 
of the line as could be collected, to act as 
rear-guard at St. Cloud. But scarcely had 
Charles X. established himself at Trianon ere 
the duke presented himself in the presence of 
his father, with the disheartening intelligence 
that the troops stationed at the bridge of St. 
Cloud to prevent the insurgents from crossing 
the Seine had refused to fire upon them. In 
consequence, the revolutionary forces had taken 
possession of the chateau, and were preparing 
to march upon Trianon. 

The king had gathered around him at Tria- 
non about twelve thousand troops. Some of 
them were troops of the line. He knew not 
what reliance could be placed in their fidelity. 
Alarm couriers were continually arriving with 
appalling tidings. Men, women, and boys, in- 
flamed with passion, and many delirious with 
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brandy, on foot and in all sorts of vehicles—a 
motley throng of countless thousands—were or 
the march to attack him. The king had not 
forgotten the visit of the mob of Paris to his 
brother, Louis XVI., and family, at Versaill 
—their captivity—their sufferings in the dun- 
geon and on the scaffold. Another and 
immediate retreat was decided upon to Ram- 
bouillet, a celebrated royal hunting-seat, ab 
thirty miles from Paris. It was midnight whe 
the king and his family, in the deepest dejec- 
tion, under escort of the Royal Guard, ten thou- 
sand strong, reached Rambouillet. 

The Duke d’Angouléme still earnestly advo- 
cated a rallying of the royal forces and th 
most determined resistance. Sut the king, an 
old man, who had already numbered his three- 
score years and ten, was thoroughly disheart- 
ened. After a few hours of troubled repose 
he, on the following morning, assembled | 





family around him, and communicated to them 
his intention of abdicating in favor of his 
grandson, the Duke of Bordeaux. His son, 
the Duke d’Angouléme, renouncing his rights 
as heir to the throne, assented to this arrange- 
ment. The king announced this event in 
letter to Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, ap 
pointing the duke lieutenant-general of Franc 
requesting him to proclaim the accession of 
the Duke of Bordeaux, as Henry V., to the 
throne, and authorizing him to act as regent 
during the minority of the king. 


But in the mean time an army of uncounted 
thousands was hastily organized in Paris t 
march upon Rambouillet and drive the king 
out of France. This formidable array of de- 
termined men was crowded into carriages, cab 
riolets, omnibuses, and vehicles of every kind, 
and was pushed forward as rapidly as possible. 
General Pajol commanded the expedition. 
General Excelmans was intrusted with the ad- 

vance-guard, This motley mass was trundled 
|along, singing the ‘‘ Marseillaise” and other 
| revolutionary songs, and presenting far more 
the aspect of a mob than that of anarmy. In 
| the position in which the king was placed, with 
troops upon many of whom he could place but 
little reliance, they were the more to be dread- 
ed. Three commissioners were sent in advance 
of the revolutionary troops to demand of the 
king an unqualified resignation of the crown 
for himself and his descendants. The king re- 
| ceived them with calmness and dignity. 

| ‘*What do you wish with me?” he said, ‘J 
have arranged every thing with the Duke of 
| Orleans, my lieutenant- general of the king- 
dom.” 

M. Odillon Barrot replied, “If the king would 
avoid involving the kingdom in unheard-of ca 
lamities and a useless effusion of blood, it is 
indispensable that his Majesty and his famil) 
should instantly leave France. There are eighty 
}thousand men who have issued from Paris, 
ready to fall on the royal forces.” 
| The king took Marshal Maison, another of 
| the commissioners, aside into the embrasure of 
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a window, and said to him: ‘* Marshal Maison, | pageantry of the cavalcade. The peasants even 
you are a soldier and a man of honor. Tellme, were awed by this spectacle of fallen grandeur. 
on your word of honor, is the army which has | Though they gathered in crowds around the 
marched out of Paris against me really eighty | carriages in the villages through which they 
thousand strong ?” passed the night, no word of insult was offered. 

‘‘ Sire,” the marshal replied, ‘‘ I can not give | In silence they gazed upon the scene, and not 
vou fhe number exactly ; but it is very numer- | unfrequently tears were seen to moisten eyes 
ous, and may amount to that for e.’ quite unused to weep. 

‘‘ Enough,” said the king; ‘‘I believe you, When the ec: 
and I consent to every thing to spare the blood | miles from C} 


ileade reached Valognes, a few 





bourg, as all danger was passed, 
of my Guard.” the king decided to dismiss the remainder of 

Orders were immediately issued for the prompt | the Guard. Gathering around him the officers, 
departure of the court for Cherbourg, there to | and six of the oldest soldiers of each company 





embark for some foreign land. In a few hours | composing his escort, he received from them 
the mournful procession was in movement. The | the royal banners of the elder house of Bourbon, 
le ng cortege of carriages was accompanied by which could no longer be unfurled in France. 
several regiments of the Guard, who still re- | The Duke and the Duchess d’Angouléme, and 
mained faithful to their fallen sovereign. Sad} the Duchess de Berry, with her daughter, and 
indeed must have been the emotions of the in- | her son, the Duke of Bordeaux, stood by his 
mates of those carriages as they commenced | side. With a trembling voice, which was finally 
their journey from the splendors of royalty to broken by sobs, the king said: 

the obscurity of exile. Slowly this funeral pro-| ‘‘I receive these standards, and this child 
cession of departed power was seen winding its | (pointing to the Duke of Bordeaux) “will one 
way through the distant provinces of the realm, | day restore them to you. The names of each 


| 


to find in foreign lands a refuge and a grave. | of you, inscribed on your muster-rolls, and pre- 


The first night they stopped at Maintenon, | served by my grandson, will remain registered 
where the illustrious family of Noailles received | in the archives of the royal family, to attest 
the royal fugitives with sympathy and gener- | forever my misfortunes, and the consolation I 
ous hospitality, in one of the most ancient and | have received from your fidelity.” 
splendid country-seats of the kingdom. Here, This was one of time’s tragedies—the de- 
the next morning, the king took leave of the | thronement of a dynasty. There are but few 
greater part of his Guard. He reserved for his| who will not, in some degree, appreciate the 
escort but a few hundred select troops, with six | sublimity of the scene. All present were in 
pieces of cannon. General Marmont, in whom | tears, and loud sobs were heard. The king and 
the king reposed implicit trust, was placed in | his family then laid aside all the insignia of 
command of this little band, which was to guard | royalty, and assumed the dress more appropri- 
the illustrious refugees to the coast. ate to exiles. The king also wrote to the King 

The parting of the king from that large por- | of England and to the Emperor of Austria, an- 
tion of the Guard from whom he here separated | nouncing his dethronement, and soliciting an 
presented a touching spectacle. Loyalty with | asylum in each of their realms. 
these soldiers was a religious principle. In It would seem, however, that Charles X., 
these hours of disaster, whatever might have | who twice before had been driven into exile, 
been the faults of their fallen sovereign, they | did by no means relinquish the idea of regain- 
forgot them all. They were drawn up in mili- |ing the crown for his family. In taking leave 
tary array along the noble avenue of the park. | of Prince Polignac, who more than any one 
As the royal cortége passed between them they | else was responsible for the obnoxious ordi- 
presented arms, silent in their grief, while many | nances, he said: 


of these hardy veterans were in tears. The king **T recollect only your courage. I do not 
himself was for the moment quite unmanned, | impute to you our misfortunes. Our cause was 
and bowing his head, sobbed aloud. | that of God, of the throne, and of the people. 


Twelve days were occupied in the slow jour- | Providence often proves its servants by suffer- 
ney to Cherbourg. It was deemed necessary | ing, and defeats the best designs for reasons 
to avoid all the large towns, and to take unfre- | superior to what our limited faculties can dis- 
quented paths, that they might not be arrested | cern. But it never deceives upright consciences. 
in their progress by any popular uprising. Be- | Nothing is yet lost for our house. I go to com- 
fore reaching Cherbourg the king had the mor- | bat with one hand, and to negotiate with the oth- 
tification of hearing that the Orleans throne had | er. Retire behind the Loire, where you will fin 1 
been reared upon the ruins of the Bourbon | an asylum from the vengeance of the people in 
throne. During the whole of this sad journey | the midst of my army, which has orders to as- 
General Marmont, whose life had been so full | semble at Chartres.” 
of adventure and vicissitude, rode on horseback | Having received permission from the British 
by the side of the carriage of the king. Many | government first to take up his residence in 
of the most illustrious noblemen and most dis- | England, the royal family on the 11th of Au- 
tinguished ladies of France, faithful to their | gust set out for Cherbourg. The streets were 
principles and their king in the hour of misfor-| thronged as the long train of carriages convey- 
tune, added by their presence to the mournful | ing the exiles passed through the place. Not 
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1 word of reproach, however, met their ears. | vated with zeal and talent. Soon, however, 


With 
expected even of French courtesy, to spare the 


a refinement of politeness scarcely to be | 


feelings of the grief-stricken family, every tri- 
The king 


olor fl 


ag was removed from sight. 





vas the last to step on board the packet-boat, 
the Great Britain. ‘There was no parting sa- 
lute It was a funereal scene; and even the 
most ardent loyalists could not raise a cheer. 
A few hours’ sail conveyed the silent, melan- | 
choly court to Scotland, where an asylum was | 
found in the ancient palace of Holyrood, im- | 
mortalized as the scene of the sufferings of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Thus fell the throne of | 
Charles X. | 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 
I.—IN THE MILL. 


if was the beginning of April, on the day be- 
fore Palm-Sunday, The mild beams of the | 
already declining sun fell upon the young green 
on the side of the path which led down the hill- 
side. Along this path walked one of the most 
respected lawyers of the town—a middle-aged 
man, of calm but striking face—who moved 





slowly on, now and then exchanging a word 
Their | 
steps were directed toward a mill not far off, 
whose owner, laboring under old age and ill- 
ness, wished to make a legal transfer of his 
property to his son. 


with the notary who accompanied him. 


A few steps behind followed another couple 
—an active, intelligent-looking young man, and 
He spoke to 

She was si- 


a young and beautiful woman. 
her, but she seemed not to hear. 
lent; and she looked before her as if she did 
not know that any one was by her side. 

When the miller’s house came into sight in 


the valley below the lawyer turned back, say- | 


ing, ‘‘ Now, cousin, you write a tolerable hand, 
what say you to learning a little about drawing 
a contract ?” 

But the cousin shook his head: 


‘You may 
g said he; 


£0, ‘*T will take a lesson from your 
wife meantime.” 

** Don’t make him too 
Th 
re 


INngly 


wise, Veronica.” 

oung wife only bent her head assent- 
4 7 sound of the 
from the town behind them. 


e y 


1e 


{ evening bell came 

Her hand, which 
was just smoothing back her dark hair under 
her straw hat, glided down over her breast, and 
while she made the sign of the cross she began 
to repeat the Angelus inalowvoice. The eyes 
of the young man, who, like his relative, be- 
longed to a Protestant family, followed with an 
expression of impatience the slow movement 
of her lips. 


A few months before the young architect had 
come to the town to attend to the building of a 
church, and since then had been an almost 


With his 


cousin’s young wife he soon established a lively 


daily guest in the lawyer’s house. 


intercourse. 
tl 


They were drawn together by 


eir common youth, as well as by his skill in 
drawing, an accomplishment which she culti- 
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| . 
could not offer her. 


it 
was not the drawing lying before her on which 
his eyes rested as he sat near her in the even- 
ing, but the little busy hand; and she, who had 
formerly thrown down her pencil every moment, 


|now worked silently and dutifully, as if spell 


bound beneath his glance. ‘They were them- 
selves hardly aware that each evening, 


as they 
said good-night, their hands rested 


a little 


| longer in each other, and their fingers clasped 


each other a little more closely. The lawyer, 
whose thoughts were much occupied with his 
He was 
glad that his wife had found guidance and sym- 
pathy in her favorite study, which he himself 


business, had still less suspicion of it. 


Once only, shortly after 
the young architect had left the house, he 
caught the dreamy expression of her eyes. 
** Vroni,” he said, holdiwg out his hand as she 
passed. him, ‘‘what your sisters say is true, 
after all.” 

** What is. it, Franz?” 

‘*T see now that you really have saintly eyes.” 

She blushed, but silently let him draw her to 


| him and kiss her. 


To-day, in the beautiful weather, the lawyer 
had asked her, with Rudolph, to accompany 
him on his walk to the neighboring mill. 

Since the party of the evening before, when, 
at her husband’s request, she had shown a com- 
pleted drawing in his presence, all was not as 
Rudolph felt this 


but too well, and he was reviewing in his own 


it had been between them. 


mind the causes of his having opposed the some- 
what exaggerated praise of others by sharp crit- 
icism of the drawing. 
| Veronica had long ago ended her prayer, but 
he waited in vain for her to turn her eyes toward 
him. 

‘You are vexed with me, Veronica!” said 
he at last. 

The young wife nodded very slightly, but her 
| lips remained fast closed. She looked at him; 
the slight cloud still lay on her brow. 
| ‘YT thought,” he said, ‘ you knew how it hap 
ned. Do you not know, Veronica?” 
“T only know,” said she, “‘ that you pained 
me. And,” she added, ‘‘that you meant to 
pain me.” 

He was silent for a while. ‘* Did you not 
notice,” he asked, hesitatingly, ‘‘the keen eyes 
of the old man who stood opposite you ?” 

She turned her head, and cast a hasty glance 
upon him. 

‘“‘T had to do it, Veronica. Forgive me. 
can not hear you blamed by others.” 

A sort of veil seemed drawn over her eyes, 

| and the long dark lashes sank upon her cheeks ; 
but she made no reply. 

They soon reached the mill. The lawyer 
was conducted into the house by the millers 
son; Veronica and Rudolph turned aside into 
the garden. They went in silence up the long 
path. It seemed almost as if they were angry 
with each other, as if even a casual word could 
not pass their lips. 


| pe 
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When they had walked through the garden 
they passed over the narrow bridge, through the 
lower door of the mill, which lay beyond it on the 
edge of aswiftly running stream. The noise of 
the wheel and the roar of the falling water, whigh 
drowned every sound from without, brought a 
strange sense of seclusion to the dimly lighted 
room. Veronica had passed on through the 
door which led out toward the stream, and stood 
looking down on the noisy wheel, on which the 
water sparkled in the evening sun. Rudolph 
did not follow her ; he stood within, his sad eyes 
fixed steadily upon her. At last she turned her 
head ; she spoke; he could see her lips move, 
but could not hear a word. 

*‘T do not understand,” he said, shaking his 
head. 

As he was going to her she stepped back into 
the innerroom. In passing the great cog-wheel, 
near which he stood, she went so near it that its 
teeth almost touched her hair. Shedid not seeit, 
blinded still by the setting sun, but she felt her 
hands seized and herself drawn aside. When 
she looked up, her eyes met his. Both were 
silent ; asudden oblivion fell like a shadow over 
them. Over their heads rattled the machinery ; 
from without came.the monotonous plashing of 
the water as it fell over the wheel. Gradually 
the lips of the young man began to move, and 
sheltered by the deafening noise, which drowned 
his voice, he whispered mad, intoxicating words. 


Her ear did not receive them, but she read their | 


meaning in the motion of his lips, in the pas- 
sionate paleness of his face. She laid her head 
back and closed her eyes; only the smile on her 
lips gave token of life. So she stood bound by 


an evil spell, her face lifted helplessly toward | 
him, her hands lying as if forgotten in his own. | 


Then suddenly the noise ceased, the mill 
stopped working. Above them they heard the 
milier’s man moving about, and outside the 
water dripping from the wheel fell plashing into 
the pond. ‘The lips of the young man were si- 
lent, and when Veronica drew herself away from 
him he did not try to hold her. Not till she 
had reached the door which led into the open air 
did he seem to have found words again. He 
called her name, and held out his arms im- 
ploringly toward her. But she shook her head 
without looking toward him, and went slowly 
through the garden to the house. 

As she approached the half-shut door of the 
inner room, she saw the old miller lying with 
folded hands on his bed. Above him, a wood- 
en crucifix was fastened to the wall, from which 
hung a rosary. A young woman, with a child 
in her arms, had just entered and was leaning 
over the bed. ‘‘ He only wants breath,” she 
said; ‘*he relishes his food well enough.” 

‘* What doctor do you have for him?” asked 
the lawyer, who stood near with a packet of 
papers in his hand. 

**Doctor?” she repeated. ‘‘ We don’t have 
any doctor.” 

‘*Then you do wrong.” 

The young woman gave an embarrassed 





laugh. ‘‘It’s old age,” she said, as she wiped 


her stout baby’s nose with her apron. ‘* The 
doctor couldn't do any good.” 

Veronica listened, breathless, to this conver- 
sation. The old man began to cough, and 
passed his hand over his eyes. 

“Is this your will, Martin, as it is written 
here?” asked the lawyer. But the sick man 
did not seem to hear him. 

‘* Father,” said the young woman, ‘*is what 
the lawyer has read all right ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered the sick man; “it’s all 
right.” 


** And you have thought it over well ?” asked 


| the lawyer. 


The old man nodded. ‘‘ Yes, yes,” said he. 


| * T’ve had to toil and moil; but we mustn't be 


too hard on the young man.” 

The son, who had been sitting smoking in 
the corner, now joined in the conversation. 

** But the sum reserved for the old man is to 
be paid by me, and he has some time yet to 
live.” 

The lawyer’s gray eyes looked down on the 
square-built peasant. ‘‘ Is that your son, Wies- 
mann ?” he asked, pointing to a boy playing near 
the bed. ‘Send him out of the room if you 
have any thing more to say.” 

‘The man was silent, but his eyes met those 
of the lawyer with an almost threatening ex- 
pression. 

The old man stroked the coverlet with his 
hard hand, and said, quietly, ‘‘It won’t be so 
long, Jacob. But,” he added, turning to the 
lawyer, “he must bury me according to the 
custom of the village—that costs something.” 

Veronica stole away as quietly as she had 
come, from the open door at which she had 
stood during this conversation. 

She saw Rudolph on the other side of the 
garden, talking with the miller’s man; but she 
turned away and went along a foot-path which 
led down to the brook below the mill. Her eyes 
gazed dreamily into the distance. She did not 
see how the twilight settled down upon the 
mountains before her, nor how, as she wander- 
ed up and down, the moon rose slowly behind 
them, and poured its light over the quiet val- 
ley. Life in its bare poverty stood before her, 
as she had never seen it—a long, dreary road, 
with death at its end. It seemed to her that 
she had lived in dreams hitherto, and that she 
was now moving in a cheerless world of reali- 
ties, in which she knew not how t find her 
way. 

It was already late when her husband's voice 
called her back to the house, where he was wait- 
ing for her at the door. She walked home in 
silenee by his side without feeling how sympa- 
thizingly his eyes rested on her. 

“You have been shocked, Veronica!” he 
said, laying his hand on her cheek. ‘‘ But these 
people measure things by a different standard 
from ours; they are harder toward themselves, 


| as well as toward those who belong to them.”’ 


She looked up for a moment into her hus- 
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face, then looked down to the 


und again and walked meekly on by his 


band’s calm 


Equally silent, Rudolph followed with the old 
notary His eyes were fixed on the little hand, 
so white in the moonlight, which had lately 
rested helplessly in his, and which he hoped to 
clasp once more, if only for a moment, as he 
said good-night. But it was not to be; for, 
s they approached the town, he saw the littl 
hands, one after the other, glide into a pair of 
dark gloves, which, as he well knew, Veronica 


usually wore only on occasions requiring full 


At last 


was fully conscious of the fact, he 


and before 
had re- 
ceived the hasty touch from the gloved fingers 
on With a ‘ good-night” distinctly 
uttered, Veronica had opened the door, and dis- 
appeared, before her husband did, in the dark- 
ness of the hall. 


they reached the house; 


he 
Hi€ 


us own, 


IIl.—PALM-SUNDAY. 

The 
The 
people from the neighboring villages. Before 
the doors of the houses the children of the Prot- 
estant inhabitants stood, here and there, in the 


morning of Palm-Sunday had come. 


sunshine, looking down toward the open door 
of the Catholic church. It was the day of the 
great procession. And now the bells sounded, 
procession became visible under the 
Gothic vault, and poured out into the street. 
In front were the orphan boys with black cross- 
es in their hands; behind them the Sisters of 
Mercy in white caps; then the various town 
and finally, the whole mingled train 
of town and country people—men and women, 
children and gray-haired men—all singing, 
praying; dressed in their best; men and boys 
bare-headed, holding their caps in their hands. 
Over their heads, at regular intervals, towered 


and the 


schools ; 


the colossal church images—Christ on the 
Mount of Olives; Christ mocked by the Sol- 
diers; and in the midst, high over all, the 


dreadful Crucifix; and last, the Holy Sepul- 
chre. 

The ladies of the town did not generally take 
part in this public solemnity. Veronica sat, 
half dressed, at a toilet-table-in her sleeping- 
Before her lay open a small gilt-edged 
Catholic Testament. 
herself in the reading, for her long black hair 
lay unbound over her white wrapper, while her 
hand, holding the tortoise-shell comb, lay idly 
in her lap. 

As the noise of the approaching procession 
reached her ear, she raised her head and list- 


room. 
She seemed to have lost 


ened. It grew ever louder, the heavy tramp of 
feet, the monotonously chanted prayer, ‘ Holy 
Mary, mother of mercy!” sounded before the 


window, and from the procession behind came, 

softened by the distance, ‘‘ Pray for us poor 

sinners, now and in the hour of death!” 
Veronica murmured the consecrated words. 


She had pushed back her chair, and stood with 


streets of the town were full of country | 
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her hands hanging by her side at the back part 
of the room, her eyes steadily fixed on the w ll 
dow. New people constantly passed, new voi 
sounded, one image after another was carrik 
by, till suddenly a heart-piercing tone ran, 
through the air. 


The castrum doloris approach 
ed, with the sound of trumpets, surrounded | 
people, followed by the priests of the highes 
position, with their attendants in robes of ce: 
mony. The streamers fluttered, the black cray 
of the canopy floated in the air; beneath, on 
bed of flowers, lay the image of the Crucified 
The brazen sound of the trumpets was like 
summons on the day of judgment. 

Veronica still stood motionless; her kne 
trembled; beneath her clearly marked bla 
brows her. eyes seemed to have lost all their 
life. 

When the procession had passed, she san] 
down by the chair in which she had been sit 
ting, and, covering her face with both hands, 
she cried out the words in Luke, ‘ Father, | 
have sinned against heaven, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy child !” 


Ill.—AT THE CONFESSIONAL. 


The lawyer himself was no Catholic, but he 
left his wife free in the habits of her youth and 
her early home, in expectation, perhaps, that 
she would gradually shake off their fetters vol 
untarily, 

During the two years since her marriage, 
however, Veronica had gone to confession and 
taken the sacrament only at the Easter season, 
which had now again returned. Her husband 
had before noticed that at these times she moved 
about the house quietly, and apparently unin- 
terested in what passed, so that he did not ob 
serve that the drawing-practice, so zealously 
kept up before, ceased after that evening walk. 
But time passed; the May sun beamed warm 
into the room, and Veronica still delayed going 
He could not but see at last 
that her cheek grew paler and paler from day 
to day, and that beneath her eyes were dark 
lines which sleepless nights had left there. 

One morning, when he entered her room un 
noticed, he found her standing, lost in thought, 
at the window. 

** Vroni,” he said, putting his arm round her, 
‘will you not do something that the little head 
may hold itself up again?” 

She shrank back as if he had roused sleeping 
thoughts within her, but she tried to collect 
herself. ‘*Go away now, Franz,” she said, 
taking his hand, and gently leading him to the 
chamber door. 

Then, when he had left her alone, she dress- 
ed herself, and soon left the house, prayer-book 
in hand. 

Some time afterward she entered the church; 
the forenoon was considerably advanced, and 
the windows of the great building were shaded 
by branches of the linden, already clothed with 
leaves; only in the choir a broken sunbeam fell 
through the painted glass on the doors of the 


to confession, 
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elic shrine. In the nave of the church a few 
people were sitting or kneeling, with open prayer- 
hooks. preparing for confession. Nothing was 
to be heard except the murmur at the confes- 
sionals, with now and then a deep-drawn breath, 

- the rustle of a dress, or a light step over the 
lags of the pavement. Soon Veronica was 


at one of the confessionals, near an 





ige of the Virgin, which looked 


ier compassionately. Her perfectly black dress 





down upon 


made the paleness of her face more noticeable. 
he priest, a vigorous man in middle life, leaned 
iis head against the grating which separated 
him from his penitent. Veronica repeated in 
a low voice the introductory words, ‘I, a poor, 
sinful creature ;” and, with a trembling voice, 
she continued, ‘acknowledge before God and 
you, a priest, standing in the place of God—” 
3ut her words came more and more slowly and 
unintelligibly. At last she was silent. 

The priest’s dark eye was calm, and rested 
on her with an expression of weariness, for the 


confessions had been going onfor hours. ‘ Rec- 


oncile yourself to the Lord!” he said, mildly. 
‘¢ Sin killeth, but atonement maketh alive.” 

She tried to collect her thoughts; and again, 
as so often it had happened since that hour, the 
noise of the mill was in her inward ear; and 
again she stood before him in the mysterious 
twilight, her hands clasped in his, closing her 
eyes in the tumult of overmastering emotion, 
bound fast by shame, not daring to flee, still 
less to remain. Her lips moved, but they ut- 
tered nothing; they moved in vain. 

The priest was silent for atime. ‘Courage, 
my daughter,” he said at last, as he raised his 
head, with its thick black hair. ‘* Think of 
the words of the Lord: ‘Receive the Spirit ; 
whose sins ye remit, to him they are remit- 
ted.’ ie 

She lookedup. The red face, the large bull- 
neck of the man in priestly robes, were close 
before her eyes. She began again, but an un- 
conquerable reluctance overcame her, a shrink- 
ing as from some impure deed, worse than what 
she had come here to confess. She felt fright- 
ened. Was not what rose within her a temp- 
tation of the deadly sin from which she wished 
to free herself? She bent her head in a silent 
conflict on the prayer-book lying before her. 

Meantime the wearied expression vanished 
from the priest’s face. He began to speak, ear- 
nestly and impressively, and soon with all the 
magic of persuasion ; low, but ringing, the tone 
of his voice fell on her ear. At any other 
time she would have sunk to the ground under 
its influence; but now the newly awakened 
feeling was stronger than all the power of 
words, or all the habits of her youth. Her 
hand felt for her veil, which had fallen back 
over her hat. ‘¢ Pardon, reverend Sir,” she 
stammered. Then, shaking her head silently, 
she drew down her veil, and, without having re- 
ceived the sign of the cross, rose and went down 
the aisle with hasty steps. Her dress rustled 
against the seats; she drew it round her. It 
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seemed to her that every thing was stretching 


Outside she stood, breathing deeply, under 





the lofty porch. Her heart was heavy. She 
had thrust back the saving hand which had 
er from her youth; she knew of none 

1e could grasp tead. ‘Then, while she 

stood hesit ig in the sunny square, she heard 





nd a little brown hand 
offered for sale a full bunch of primroses. It 
was spring out in the world! It came like a 
message to her heart, as if she had not known 
it before. 

She bent toward the cl 


a child’s voice near | 


and bought its 
flowers; then, with the nosegay in her hand, 
town gate, 
The sunshine lay bright on the stones; from 





went down the street towa 


the open window of a house there came the 
loud song of a ¢: 





' Moving slowly on, she 
| reached the last house. From this point a 
foot-path led toward the line of hills which bor- 
| dered the town territory in this direction. Ve- 
ronica breathed more freely. Her eyes rested 
| on the green grain-fields which lay near the 
}road. Now and then a breeze brought the deli- 
cate odor of the primroses which grew at the 
foot of the hills. Farther on, where the pine 
wood began, at the edge of the fields, the path 
grew steeper, and demanded considerable ex- 
ertion, although Veronica had always been used 
to mountain climbing. She stopped half-way, 
and looked down from the shadow of the pines 
on the sunny valley that lay beneath her. 

| When she had reached the hill-top she seat- 
|ed herself amidst the wild thyme which cover- 
ed the ground; and while she breathed the 
fragrant air of the wood her eye wandered to 
the blue mountains that lay in the horizon. Be- 
hind her blew the wind through the tops of the 


pine-trees, dying away at intervals, while from 
the depths of the wood came, now and then, 
| the stroke of the woodpecker, or from the air 
above her the cry of some bird of prey, hovering 
invisible in the measureless space. Veronica 
took off her hat, and leaned her head on her 
hand. 
| Thus, in loneliness and stillness, some time 
passed. Nothing came near her but the pure 
| breezes, which played upon her brow, and the 
| cry of the animals, which struck her ear from 
the distance. Meantime a bright color flushed 
her cheeks, and her eyes grew large and beam- 
ing. The sound of a bell came up from the 
town. She raised her head, and listened. It 
tolled quick and clear. ‘‘ Requiescat!” she 
said to herself; for she knew the little bell of 
| the church of St. Lambert as it announced to 
its congregation that the dark messenger from 
| the Lord had entered one of their dwellings. 
| At the foot of the hill lay the church-yard. 
She saw the stone cross on the grave of her 
father, who, within a year, hid died in her arms 
while the priest was praying. And farther on, 
where the water was shining, was that desolate 
spot of ground, which, as a « hild, she had often 
}regarded with shy curiosity, where, by com- 
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it she walked erect, a firm step. 

1e reached her home. She heard from 

the maid-servant that her husband was in his 

When she opened the and 
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shold. 
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said she, imploringly, as hes 


a | have 


‘Do not jest,’ 
went up to him and took his hand. 
not confessed.” 

He looked at her in surprise; but she knel 
down before him, and pressed her lips to } 
hand. 

*“ Franz,” ‘I have wronged you 

‘*Me, Veronica? “he waded, taking her fa 
gently between his hands. 

She nodded, and up at him wit] 
expression of the deepest trouble. 

** And now you have come to confess to your 


} 
she said 


le oked a 


husband ?’ 
‘“*No, Franz,’ ‘not 
But I will confide in you—you only; and 
you—help me, and, if you can, fo ; 
He looked at: her for a while with his serious 
then he raised her in both arms, and lai 
* Tell me, then, Veron- 


she answered; to con- 


fess. 


forgive me!” 


eyes; 


her against his breast. 


ica,” 


She did not move, but her mouth began to 
speak ; and while his eyes hung upon her lips 
she felt his arms clasp her closer and closer till 


her story was all told. 
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a lady's S spl 


the iaffodils down. 
rows and lingers, 


ellow corn! 
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Oh, it w is sweet, 
¢ h 


ttle sower 


so sweet, to be idle! 
with fate fell wroth; 
with a spangled bridle! 
le with scarlet cloth! 


or a saddle 


Oh, to ride 


bet | 
uk in tassel; 

and its turf-lit room— 

» side of a castle? 

to a tossing plume? 


covering 
the blue, 


misty 
lite ones and now 


Winds through the violets’ 
Now kissed the w 
Sang the ast over them hovering 
All as the were but just made new. 
And nd on gh the golden weather, 
the faintest 1d hope at the best, 
the true lovers r ig together, 


Out of the East-land 


} 
redbre 


world 
throu 


and into the West. 
abiding, 
favors dressed, 
rd the daisies sliding, 
lack-foot, breast and brea 
Yet hath the brid -maid joy of her pining, 
And grief sits iight on the mother’s brow; 
Under a silver lining— 
The a lady now. 


and mother in tears 
with their 


Father 
Bride-maids ail 
sack and backw 
Dove-throat, | 


her clou 8 
lowly « ild 18 


sowers, with eyes held shady 
Either with sun-brown arm or hand, 
Darkly they follow the lord anc lady 
With jealous hatred of house and land. 
Fine—it was all so fine to be idle; 
Dull and dreary the work-day doom— 
but to ride with a spangled bridle! 


Oh, | 
Oh, for a cap with a tossing plume! 


But for the 


ALICE 


down from the thorn, 


CARY. 


Is fell ringing, 

de ns to work and wait 
bride’s home-bringing,’ 
through the gate 


the bel 
and mai 


Nearing the castle, 

And strong men 
Cried, **God’s grace on the 

And master, Tis tress, rode 
Five select ladies—maids of the chamber— 

One sewed her silken seams, one kept her rings, 
One for the pearl combs, one for the amber, 

And one for her green fan of peacock wings. 
And sweetly and long they abode in their castle, 

And daughters and sons to their love were 
But doves at the dew-fall homeward nestle, 

To lodge in the rafters they left at morn; 
And memory, holding true and tender, 

As pleasures faded and years increased, 
Oft bore the lady from all her splendor 

Out of the West-land and into the East. 


born ; 


And far from the conch where sleep so slowly 
Came to her eyes through the purples grand, 
Left her to lodge in the bed 80 lowly, 
Smoothed by the mother’s dear, dear hand. 
But after all the ado to assemble 
The sunrise pictures to brighten the set, 
One there was thrilled her heart to a tremble, 
Half made of envy and half of regret. 


Ah, was it this that in playful sporting, 
And not as lamenting her maiden years, 
Often she brought from the time of the courting 
When hopes are the sweeter for little fears, 
That one day of the days so pleasant, 
When, while she mused of her lord, as it fell, 
Rode from the castle the groom witb his present, 
Dear little dove-throat, beloved so well? 


Or altar, in splendor of lilies and laces, 
Long-tressed bride-maids, or priest close shorn? 
Or ride through the daisies, or green field spaces 
Gay with children that sowed in the corn? 
Ye who have left the noontide behind you, 
And whom dull shadows begin to om, 
Say, ere the night-time falleth to blind you 
Which was the picture—pray, do you guess? 


All in the castle was sweet with contentment, 
For Fortune, in granting all favors but one, 
Threw over the distance a cruel enchantment 
That darkened the love-light and darkened the sun. 
Of alms and of pleasures, the life-long bestowers, 
The lord and the lady had just one lament: 
Oh, for the lives of the brown little sowers! 
And oh, for their artless and homely content! 








SHORT TRIPS TO EUROPE. 

ANY Americans are deterred from visiting 
M Europe by the disturbed condition of af- 
fairs in France, and many others by the mis- 
taken notion that one must have a long vaca- 
tion if he would make a pleasant trip across the 
water, 

To the first difficulty we have no answer to 
offer, if Paris be included in any one’s plan of 
travel. It is as well to wait a while. We are 
not of those who think the prestige of Paris for- 
ever gone, nor is there any reason to imagine 
that the French capital has suffered any dimi- 
nution of splendor or gayety. On the contrary, 
a month of calm and perfect peace will undoubt- 
edly remove every trace of the effects of war, 
and Paris will be Paris for a century. The 
trees in the Bois de Boulogne will be missed ; 
but no more than in the Central Park of New 
York, where they are yet to grow; and the 
drives will be as thronged and as brilliant 
hereafter as heretofore. The fashions will 
rule supreme for some time to come, and cer- 
tainly until some other people learn that inde- 
scribable something of taste and grace which 
distinguishes the French dress-makers. 

But the general notion that a short visit to 
Europe is not worth making is a great error, 
and in these days of rapid transit should be dis- 
missed from the mind of every one who has the 
means and the desire to travel. For travel is 
worth doing. It is education, and a very great 
part of education. It helps immensely in ena- 
bling men to measure themselves. It reduces 
egotism, while it cultivates just pride in one’s 
own country and its institutions. It fits the 
young for reading and for appreciation. It is 
worth much while one is traveling, and worth 
vastly more for years after one has come home. 

The purpose of this article is to help those 
who may desire to know what they can do ina 
brief time on the other side of the water, 

And firstly and chiefly, all travelers for long 
or short time are apt to err in the desire to do 
too much. It is safe to say that many years 
may be passed in European travel without ac- 
complishing all that could be done, and done 
with interest and profit. The traveler who ex- 
pects to ‘‘ do” Europe in two years finds himself 
as thoroughly mistaken as the one who thought 
to do it in one, or in six months. It would be 
vastly better for all who travel to direct their 
ideas toward one country, where they design to 
pass most of their time, and leave others to be 
visited as excursions of pleasure. Who that 
knows Switzerland at all will imagine that he 
could see all its glories and fill himself to satis- 
faction with the beauty and magnificence of its 
scenery in one, two, or five summers ? 

Happy is he who can find two or three 
months of leisure for a run to Europe, since in 
that time he can see so much that he has a 
treasure within himself forever after out of 
which he can draw endless delight. His books 
become new to him, and new books have new 
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value. History has fresh interest. Story be- 
comes reality. He lives his travels over again 
with all the pleasure of one who has passed 
years in wandering. 

It is so very easy for an American to see Jeru- 
salem, and yet few think of it as a possibility. 
The vacation time of summer is not fitted for 
Oriental travel, but many a man would go to 
the Holy Land if he but once took in the idea 
that he could accomplish it safely and comfort- 
ably, and return to New York within eight or 
ten weeks from the day of starting. The first 
objection which he raises to this suggestion is 
caused by his desire to linger along the way ; 
and he thinks it impossible to push through so 
much travel and miss so much on the route. 
But go where he will, and linger where he will, 
he must miss a thousand other places that he 
would like to see, and he stays at home and 
misses all. Let him start from home, what- 
ever he does, with a fixed object—to see a cer- 
tain place, and take all else by the way. Then 
it matters little whether it be London or Jeru- 
salem, he will accomplish an object, and inci- 
dentally do a great deal more. 

Suppose that he says, *‘ I will see Jerusalem.” 
He should leave New York with Jerusalem in 
view. ‘Twelve days will take him comfortably, 
with his family, to London; the thirteenth day 
he will reach Cologne, on the Rhine; and on 
the fourteenth he will go up the river-bank by 
rail, and sleep that night, if he choose, at May- 
ence or Heidelberg, or push on imto the heart 
of Germany. Then, in five days of easy day 
traveling, he will go through Munich and Inns- 
priick, the heart of the Tyrol, and over the 
Brenner Pass by rail, throngh Lombardy, to 
Verona; thence down through Italy, by places 
famed in history, till he finds himself com- 
fortably settled in the new hotel at Brindisi, on 
the shore of the Adriatic and Mediterranean. 
All of his route has thus far been in luxurious 
railway carriages, and the scenery of every va- 
riety known to the world, from the beautiful 
Rhine Valiey to snow-capped Alps, and the 
green plains of Lombardy. The ride down 
through Italy, especially among the Apennines, 
is worth the whole journey once to take. It 
is only three days across the Mediterranean 
from Brindisi to Alexandria. Let him add 
four days or a week to his time, and he may 
run up to Cairo and see the pyramids of Egypt, 
go down to Suez and see the Red Sea, and look 
across at the wilderness of Sinai, and return to 
Alexandria in time for a steamer, two days, to 
Jaffa. There is a hotel at the port of Jonah’s 
departure, and if he be in good health, and the 
ladies with him have strength for a long day's 
ride on a walking horse, he can go up to Jeru- 
salem in twelve hours, and thus his pilgrimage 
is accomplished. There are good hotels all 
along his route, and the time, as we have indi- 
cated it, is long for the route, because we sup- 
pose the party sleeping comfortably always at 
night, making only easy railway journeys by 
day. The route can be shortened several days 
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by nig 
will often gain much by riding in the night, 
part of the night, and visiting cities and places 
of interest in the day. The return route may 
be varied, with only a short addition of time, 
by taking the Austrian Lloyds steamer from 
Alexandria to Trieste, or the French Messagerie 


Impériale steamer to Marseilles. When 


ht travel, and gentlemen nelies denn | 


the | 


Mont Cenis Tunnel route is opened the w hole | 


time from London to Brindisi will be shortened | i 


be 


to four or five days, and Jerusalem may 
reached in twenty days from New York, 
steamers happen to connect exactly, 

But we have mentioned this Eastern trip only 
an illustration the rapidity with which 
travel can be accomplished. Our present ob- 


if the 


as of 


ent summer, when many of our readers have the 
time, and may have the inclination, to make a 
short run across the sea. 

Count, as deducted from the time allotted to 
the journey, twenty-two days, to cover the voy- 
age out and back from New York to Liverpool 
lands from the steamer. There is nothing here 
to detain him for an hour 


New York. He wishes to go to the Continent, 
and we will set our faces thitherward at once. 
France is in such an unsettled condition now 
that we can lose nothing, and may gain much 
by postponing our visit to Paris a few weeks, 
and we will, therefore, takt it in our 
route, while we devote the tirst few weeks of 
our time to the Rhine and Switzerland. 
go to London in a few hours. London is full 
of hotels, yet strangers know little about them 
and hesitate much in going there as to their 
place-of rest. The large hotels, like the Lang- 
ham, the Charing Cross, and others, are well 
enough for those who have but a day or two to 
stay; but if the traveler proposes to rest any 
time, he should go out and find good rooms at 
one of the numerous quiet family hotels cen- 
trally situated. Fenton’s in St. — Street, 
or Mrs. Edwards’s in George Street, or Flem- 
ing’s in Half-Moon Street, or any one aa fifty 
others, 
needs, and make him quite at home, 
have determined to pass four or six weeks in 
Switzerland ; 


ure, not with the design of accomplishing any | after only one night’s absence. 


travel work. 
labor. 

We will go down to Dover in the afternoon, 
and pass a night at the Lord Warden Hotel, so 
that we may judge in the morning if the weath- 
er is pleasant to cross the Channel. If the 
steamers were large, the Channel crossing would 
be of small account. Byt the’ harbors are so 
shallow that they can not use large vessels. 
The regular boats are superb specimens of 
naval architecture ; small, but strong and safe. 
The route is through Belgium, and we cross 


For no one should make travel a 


| to Mayence, by 
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ne 


to Ostend, and continue by rail on the same 


r| day to Brussels, and here we start on our con- 
tinental time-table. 
| left Liverpool, having rested only a day in Lon- 


It is three days since we 


don. 
A day in Brussels to see the cathedral, and 
another to visit the field of Waterloo, will be 
time well spent, and then it will pay well t 
pass the next day in Antwerp. But our route 
is to Cologne, and we go there in a few hours 
by rail. Brussels to Cologne, one day ; 
to Coblentz, by Rhine boat, one day 
boat, one day; 
Baden-Baden, by rail, one day; 
den to Basle, rail, one day. 


Cologne 
; Coblentz 
Mayence to 

3aden-Ba- 


by These five 


| days of delicious and easy travel may be com- 
ject is rather to furnish information for the pres- | 


pressed into two if you are in haste, and choose 


to do it all by rail, or even into one day and 


| nese Alps. 


,| and south of them is the Rhone Valley. 
and let us meet the traveler in Liverpool as he | 


: 
, unless he wishes to 
inspect the great docks, for Liverpool is only a 
commercial city, and in many respects is like | 


night. 

Switzerland is divided into two general parts 
by the mountains commonly known as the Ber- 
North of these lies Lake Lucerne, 
We 
will not undertake to make a guide-book of 
Switzerland in a brief article ; but we will show 
what can be accomplished in a few days, mak- 
ing Lucerne our head-quarters in the northern 
part of the country. 

Basle is the northern frontier town of Switz- 
erland. Three hours hence you reach Schaff- 


hausen, the Rhine falls. The next day you 


, | will go ina few hours to Lucerne, and make this 


| your head-quarters for at least two weeks. 


return | 


There is scarcely a spot of interest in North- 


| ern Switzerland which can not be reached in a 


We | 


,| by boat to Altorf in the morning, take a car- 


few hours, by rail or 
Lucerne. 


carriage 
The Rhigi is close by. 


or from 


You may 


boat, 


go 


riage to Andermatt, the top of the St. Gothard 


Pass, beyond the Devil's Bridge, spend a night 
there, and return to Lucerne the next day. Or 
from Andermatt you may drive on to Coire, and 


| pass a day or two in exploring the Via Mala 
and cther routes in that vicinity, and return to 


| Lucerne by rail from Coire. 


will give him the accommodation he | 
But we | 


and that being our object, we lin- | 
ger on the route only as it may suit our pleas- | 7 


| may be taken on the return from Ragatz, 


On the return you 
should pass a night at Ragatz, visiting the Baths 
of Pfeffers, one of the most remarkable places 
in the world. From Lucerne you may go up 
the lake to Brunnen, and drive on the 
day to Einsiedeln, the wonderful monastery. 
Thence go on to Lake Zurich, cross the long 
bridge at Rapperschwyl, and take the rail to 


same 


Zurich and Lucerne, reaching the latter place 
Or Einsiedeln 
Let 


lus add up some days of time: 


| 
| 
| 





Lucerne to the Rhigi and back 

Lucerne to Andermatt 

Andermatt to Coire 

Up and down the Via Mala 

To Ragatz 

To Rapperschwy] and Einsiedeln. . 

To Brunnen and Lucerne. " 

Lucerne to St. Gall.... 

St. Gall to Appenzell 

Appenzell to Alstetten and down to Con- 


T he | simple fact i is that one may pass a week 
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or a month or a summer at Lucerne, and make 
excursions constantly which are pleasant. But 
as we are sketching a route for a short space of 
time, we will go on to Interlachen, crossing the 
Brunig by carriage, pass a week at Interlachen, 
and then go through Thun to Berne, pass a 
night, and proceed to Lake Geneva, at Lau- 
sanne; then to the head of the lake, giving « 
fortnight to the valleys of the Rhone and Cha- 
mouni, reaching Geneva fourteen or sixteen 
days after leaving Interlachen. The route thus 
sketched gives the traveler a view of the most 
celebrated scenery of Switzerland, and he may 
extend it by excursions as he pleases. We ar- 

rive at Geneva within fifty days from our start 
at Liverpool, and Paris is only one day distant, 
and London only two days. Within this time 
we have accomplished more in Switzerland than 
is often done even by those who linger all sum- 
mer among the Alps, and, after passing a week 
or two in Paris, we shall be in America within 
ninety days from our start. 

Now, in place of making Switzerland our 
object in the journey, let us start with intent 
to see something of Germany in the summer 
months, 

Leaving Liverpool for the Continent by the 
same route as far as Coblentz, we ascend the 
Rhine, and pass the night at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main instead of Mayence. Thence, by rail, we 
go to Eisenach and visit the old castle of Wart- 
burg, proceeding next day to Berlin. From 
Berlin to Dresden is only four hours’ ride. 
From Dresden to Prague is a pleasant day. 
From Prague to Vienna is another. Then we 
go through Salzburg to Munich, and so on to 
Augsburg and Nuremberg, and from one Ger- 
man city to another until we reach the Rhine 

Valley, and here we linger at Baden-Baden and 
Heidelberg, and perhaps run for a few days up 
to Lucerne to breathe the cool air of Switzerland. 

Perhaps no more pleasant route for sixty 
days’ travel on the Continent could be devised 
than the following : 









he | Days. 
Brussels to Cologne... 1 TO TES 60d sd ccse 
Rest. 1 | To Lindau...... <n 
To Heidelberg by the To Augsburg 1 
Rhine and rail...... 2) To pga _ eee 1 
ia adidas Mic ei vi 1 | Rest........... rey 
To Baden-Baden | |; To a bation ab diet 1 
errr 2 
To Strasburg......... 1 
a eee eer 4g | T 
Oo 0 er ee 1g | 
To Schaffhausen... Lis 
To Berne....... 1 | 
To Interlachen ee 
test and excursions 4 | Rest 
TO LACOENG...... scc00 es 1 | A. sesame 
Excursions ...... 6 | 
TORE. cde ctl onsen 1 ww 


Thence to England via Holland and Belgium, 
as slowly or as rapidly as you please, in from 
one to three weeks. Of course the traveler 
will add one day to every six of these routes 
for Sunday rest. All Christian travelers and 
all sensible travelers rest one day in seven. 

It is not likely that many will desire to visit 
Italy in summer, for there is a strong prejudice 


against it. But some travelers are able to tes- 
tify, and ourselves among the number, that 
Italy is both healthy and pleasant in the warm 
months if the voyager take proper care of him- 
self. How easily it can be reached, either in 
summer or winter, the routes already given 
will show. From London the choice of routes 
is varied. ‘The most direct will be by Mont 


|Cenis. The most pleasant will always be by 


the Cornice road along the coast, until the rail, 
now in progress, leads to the abandonment and 
destruction of that superb road. The most 
frequented route has been that through France 
to Marseilles, and by steamer to Civita Vecchia. 
But the routes through Germany have been 
more traveled since the war, and one can go 
from London to Venice very comfortably 

five days. Then, Southern and Central Italy 
are now furnished with enough lines of rail to 
facilitate travel, so that Italy is no longer to be 
seen only from the window of a slow-going car- 
riage, as in former days. From Venice we go 
in two hours to Padua, and in half a day to 
Bologna. From Bologna to Florence, over the 
Apennines, a glorious ride, in half aday. From 
Florence to Rome in a day, and from Rome to 
Naples in another. Returning, we go from 
Rome to Leghorn and Pisa in a day, from Pisa 
to Genoa in two days; and before long we shall 
do it by railin one. From Genoa to Turin in 
a day, and to Milan in another. Thence it is 
possible to cross into Switzerland by any one 
of the famous passes, or, going to Verona, one 


may cross the Brenner by rail to the Tyrol and 
Germany, or Austria. 
ian trip thus: 


Now condense the Ital- 





Days. 
DOGO iis cin doncdacs 2 
a a 
To Turin. 1 
Re 1 
To Milan. 1 
ae 1 
| To Como.. 1 
Over the Splugen to 
CORO bg. os isiece Wee 2 
To Neuc hate 1 or Ge- 
neva and Paris...... 3 





The traveler must learn to resist temptations 


| on his route, if, indeed, he have a route. But, 


after all, it is safe to say that that man will 
pass the pleasantest two or three months in 
Europe who goes without a route, determined 
only to enjoy his vacation, even if he does not get 
out of London. We once crossed the sea with 
a traveler who, when asked where he intended 


| to go, always answered, ‘‘ To Liverpool.” ‘‘But 


Liverpool is a fearfully stupid place; no one 
stays there.” ‘‘Ah, well; if I don’t like it, I 
will go to the next town!” And this plan of 
travel is, of all plans, most charming. 

We have thus far said nothing of travel in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. It is not nec- 
essary to do so. England and Scotland are so 


| thoroughly cut up by rails that a traveler may 


do what he pleases now, and as rapidly or as 
slowly as he sees fit. If he desire to make a 
run through Scotland, before or after going to 


pe 
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the Continent, he can accomplish a great deal 


in two weeks, as for example: 


Liverpool to Glasgow. 1 

Rest 1 Through Giencoe 

To Edinburgh , Loch Lomond 

Rest. ee 2 Loch Katrine 

To Stirling, Perth, To Abbotsford 
Blair-Athol, Inver- 


hess 


To Fort William 


Then down through England as rapidly or slowly 
as you please. 

It would be a waste of time to give routes in 
Ireland, England, or Wales, where the travel- 
er must, of necessity, choose for himself what 
he most desires to see. 

No one need be deterred from visiting the 
Continent because of any apprehension about 
language. English is spoken in all hotels on 
the ordinary lines of travel, and in the most 
out-of-the-way places also. Continental hotels 
depend on American and English travelers for 
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| to Berlin, and see the triumphant capital of the 


their largest profits, and understand not alone 
our language, but our ways and wishes. We 


| never found but one hotel in Europe, Asia, 01 


Africa where this was not true, and that one 
was at Wittenberg, where the hotel was poor, 
and the landlord insolent. Wittenberg needs 
a reformation in its hotels, especially in the 
Weintraube. 

Tosum up, then: One may go from New York 
German Empire and the grand frescoes of Kaul- 
bach, and be at his work in New York again in 
thirty days. One may leave this city on the 
first of the month, lie dreaming in his gondola 
for three or four golden evenings and moonlight 
nights in Venice, and reach New York again 
before the month is ended. Take these two 
skeleton facts, and on their dry bones build up 
as many days of rosy travel as you can give 
yourself and family this summer. 


Cditar’s Cony Chair. 


HE easiest chair must be shaken by the 

throes of unhappy France. ‘The apparent 
daily disintegration of a nation is the saddest of 
spectacles; and as yet there is no sign of any 
man nor of any power to control the anarchy. 
To many thoughtful Germans, of course, the 
events of to-day seem only a sure revenge; and 
seldom has the whirligig of time twirled so swift- 
ly. Our fellow-citizen, Dr. Lieber, for instance, 
who, as a little child, was dismissed from school in 
Berlin in the year 1806, after the great defeat of 
Jena, ‘‘ because the French were coming,” has 
read, with the rest of us, in these latter days, the 
amazing story of the surrender of the nephew 
of the conqueror of Jena to the Prussian king 
upon French soil, of the coronation of the King 
of Prussia as Emperor of Germany in Louis the 
Fourteenth’s palace of Versailles, and of the vic- 
torious entry of the Germans into Paris. Is 
this, then, the grande nation, whose troops at 
Fontenoy gallantly begged the enemy to fire 
first? Is this the people of whom Thackeray 
said that well-educated Frenchmen do not believe 
that the English have ever beaten them, and 
that a gentleman in Paris was once ready to call 
him to the field of honor because he said that 
the English had whipped the French in Spain? 
And if you have a friend who was educated in 
France among the French, not among the En- 
glish-French and French-English in Paris, ask 
him what the native histories say about French 
fighting. ‘Thackeray said, again, that he had 
read a French history which calls the battle of 
Salamanca a French victory. 

So glorious was France in its own fancy! 
Who does not recall it? Who has not seen 
upon his travels that smiling air of superiority in 
the gay city? Who has not been asked of his 
own country by his French master as if it were 
a land of ice and barbarians? ‘There was a cer- 
tain Frenchman, whom the Easy Chair remem- 
bers, who could not believe that the Chair would 
ever return to its own, its savage land. ‘* But 
you are in France! But you have seen Paris! 


And you will go back over the sea to America! 
Just Heavens, how inscrutable is man!” Th 
travels and explorations of the worthy Parisian 
had extended to Rouen; and Rouen was well 
enough, because it was in France; but the tray 
eler was evidently uncomfortable until he was 
again in Paris. ‘‘In Paris, indeed,” he said, 
with exquisitely French simplicity—‘“‘ in Paris a 
man of the world is at home!” And is any 
thing more touching than a Parisian in London ? 
How perfect are the familiar international gibe 
and counter-gibe! The French play represents 
London. It is a scene of gloom and frigidity 
and despair. The ‘man of the world” accosts 
his neighbors, but their language is foreign, and 
their aspect is forbidding; and at length the 
lankiest -visaged caricature of a Briton holds 
up his lean finger and shakes a solemn warn- 
ing: ‘*C’est Soonday!”—’Tis Sunday! and the 
French spectator is left to imagine that suicide 
immediately follows. But Punch gave the coun- 
ter-gibe during the Great Exhibition, when it 
represented a party of Frenchmen, with shaved 
round heads and long mustaches and hands bu 
ried in peg-top trowsers, standing confounded 
before a wash-stand, one speculatively saying to 
the other, ‘‘ What is that machine ?” 

And this is the nation which a year ago be- 
lieved itself to be the strongest in the world! 
‘Why, e’en so: and now my lady Worm’s; 
chapless, and knocked about the mazzard with a 
sexton’s spade. Here’s fine revolution, an we 
had the trick to see’t.” Yes, and a year ago we 
all thought it to be the greatest of military na 
tions. Are our estimates of other nations as 
foolishly wrong? The story is as fruitful for the 
moralist as for the military critic ; and the dull 
est student may begin to wonder whether the 
strength of the strong battalions which compel 
victory is in the numbers or in the spirit. Where 
lies the difference between Thermopyle and Se- 
dan ? 

It is not a vear since an American traveler 
came to a little village in Eastern France, not 
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many leagues from Sedan, which the Germans 


had already occupied. ‘The streets were quiet; 
not many soldiers were visible ; and the German 
flag was flying upon the town-hall. The Amer- 
ican stepped into a barber's shop, and seated 
himself to wait his turn, as the artist was just 
finishing a German soldier, whose eyes were 
complacently closed as his head lay back, expos- 
ing his jugular vein to the edge of his hereditary 
foeman’s steel. When all was over, and the 
German, paying the little fee, departed, the 
American said to the imperturbable barber, 
‘*What! you shave all alike?—Germans and 
all?” The barber adjusted the cloth calmly 
about the American, and said, sententiously, with 
the mere. suggestion of a shrug, ‘‘ Eh! it’s shave 
or—” and he made a sudden movement of the 
finger across his throat, indicative of an extreme- 
ly disagreeable alternative. Then he proceeded 
with his brush, and the American with his ques- 
tions. 

‘*Did they get in without much trouble? 
Was the fighting desperate ?” 

‘*'lhere was no fighting, monsieur,” was the 
bland reply, as the artist stropped his peaceful 
weapon. 

‘No fighting!” incredulously ejaculated the 
American. 

** Just Heaven! no,” responded the barber, as 
he took the patient’s nose, and, gyrating the ra- 
zor, drew the first lather. 

‘*The truth was, monsieur,” he continued— 
for the interlocutor was necessarily silent—‘‘a 
few days before the enemy arrived a proclama- 
tion came from Monsieur Gambetta urging ev- 
ery body to rise and repel the invader, to de- 
fend our altars and our fires, and to remember 
that la belle France relied upon the dauntless 
hearts of her children. It was fine, monsieur, 
very fine,” and the artist reflectively stropped 
again. 

‘*The proclamation was accompanied by a 
load, by several wagon-loads, of fire-arms—of 
Chassepots, in fact, monsieur. But what were 
we to do with Chassepots? Great Heavens! I, 
for example—I knew not the Chassepét. But 
the courageous went and armed themselves, and 
we were, in fact, all armed. But, monsieur, it 
is a frightful instrument, the Chassepot! I 
brought one—for patriotism is brave, monsieur 
—I brought one very carefully to my wife, and 
we meditated the Chassepot. Truly it was for- 
midable; and my wife, who is prudent, said at 
last, ‘ Lest it do mischief, I will put it under the 
bed!’ There, at least, it was safe, and monsieur 
knows that in unskilled hands so terrible a weap- 
on is dangerous. My neighbors did likewise, 
and our spirits became again tranquil. But one 
fatal day—ah! day deplorable for my country! 
—a squadron of the enemy approached the vil- 
lage. ‘They blew the trumpet. They demanded 
surrender. ‘To resist, as monsieur at once per- 
ceives, was perilous. Resistance, in fine, was 
impossible, and we surrendered. What would 
monsieur have? The enemy is pitiless.” 

‘The orator deftly turned the American’s head 
upon the chair, and resumed his shaving and his 
speaking: ‘* They took possession instantly, and 
the detestable flag appeared upon the town-hall. 
Then proclamations were placarded every where 
in German and French. ‘The first required that 
all persons who had arms should bring them im- 
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mediately to a place named, and deliver them to 
the authorities under pain of summary military 
trial. Monsieur conceives? He remarks that 
we were dealing with assassins? Of course we 
were in despair. Every patriotic citizen had a 
Chassepot—an arm of precision—under his bed. 
But quick! quick! War does not delay; and 
what father of a family wishes to be tried in the 
military manner? I ran for the bed. ‘O 
Heaven!’ exclaimed my wife; ‘ Alfonse, be 
ware!’ Ah, monsieur, I knew not precisely the 
properties of an arm of precision; I was the fa- 
ther of a family, and I paused. ‘Then, with su- 
preme care, my wife drew out the Chassepot. 
She placed it in my hands, which I held as far 
from me as possible, turning away my head. 
‘Merciful Heaven, preserve my Alfonse!’ she 
prayed, as she opened the street-door for me to 
pass out. But patriotism nerves one, as monsieur 
comprehends. I held my arms extended and 
my head aside, and so went safely carrying the 
dreadful weapon, which, by Heaven's grace, 
failed to explode. I delivered it to the officer, 
‘Thank God!’ I exclaimed as he took it from 
me, and I once more breathed freely. The 
soldier laughed. But they are assassins—those 
others, those Germans!” 

The American’s chin was smooth as the 
Frenchman ended, and during that short session 
in the barber’s chair he had learned more of the 
condition of France and the explanation of its 
tragedy than in many hours of reading and re- 
flecting. On the other hand, he did not hear 
that those others—those assassins, those Ger 
mans—were ill-behaved. Indeed, the barber 
said that there did not seem to be a great many 
soldiers, except at certain times, when, my faith! 
monsieur, they rose from the very streets. The 
system of the Germans was perfect to the small- 
est detail. A recent private letter from Eper- 
nay, the very fountain of Champagne, states that 
Prussians were quartered there for more than six 
weeks among the reservoirs of the choicest and 
most tempting wine; and what so tempting as 
a wilderness of wine-cellars amply stored to a 
soldier, to a victorious soldier, to a victorious 
German soldier? But no complaint was heard. 
The military authorities, of course, made requi- 
sitions; but they gave receipt: for every thing, 
and touched no private property. 

There is one tradition in the Germanarmy which 
has doubtless survived to this day, and has been 
often gayly repeated around the camp-fires before 
Paris. It was told to Dr. Lieber by General 
Pfuhl, of the allied army of occupation in 1815. 
After entering Paris General Pfuhl was military 
governor of one of the divisions of the city, and 
a Prussian soldier, native of Pomerania, was one 
day brought before him for having beaten his 
host, a French citizen, because he did not in- 
stantly produce the white-beer—weissbier of Ber- 
lin—when the soldier demanded it. The demand 
was so extraordinary that the curious general 
sent for the offending soldier, and investigated 
the case. The soldier confessed every thing. 
He had asked for weissbier in Paris, and, against 
the most positive orders, had beaten his French 
host who did not produce it. 

‘* But, my boy,” said the general, “‘I can not 
understand you. What do you mean by asking 
for weissbier in Paris ?” 

**T will tell you, general, what I mean. When 
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the French were in Pomen rania, in 1806, 7 re- 
turned one day from school and found that the 
French soldiers were savagely beating my old 
father because they insisted upon having claret 
wine, and there was none, perhaps, in all Pomera- 
nia. It was aterrible sight; and I took a solemn 
oath, general, boy as I was, that should I ever 


get to Paris as a soldier I would demand weiss- 
bier, andif the Frenchman did not instantly bring 
I’m only keeping my oath, 


it I'd flog him well. 
general,” 

General Pfuhl said to him, ‘* You will have 
your punishment, of course; but, my boy,” he 
added, kindly, ‘* when you come out I want to 
see you.” : y 

These old feelings have doubtless played a ter- 
rible part in the late war; nor can the French 
plead that they did not openly appeal to the an- 
cient enmity. The French declaration of war of 
the 15th of July, 1870, ends with these words : 
‘*The extraordinary constitutional changes in 
Prussia awaken the slumbering recollections of 
1814. Let us cross the Rhine, and avenge the in- 
sults of Prussia. ‘The victors of Jena survive!” 
So haughtily marched France to demand claret 
in Berlin. But lo! it is Germany that quatis 
weissbier in Paris! 

The suddenness of the change in this great 
nation is bewildering. How full all the recent 
history, literature, and art of France are of the 
glory of the first empire! The songs of the 
camp prolonged and re-echoed them. In every 
house was a picture of the great emperor; in 
every department were his visible traces. He 
had become an integral part of the national life, 
so that the removal of his ashes, twenty years 
after his death, was the subject of negotiations 
between great states, and an event which inter- 
ested the world. M. Thiers, then the Prime 
Minister of King Louis Philippe, called the em- 
peror ‘‘the greatest of men,” and writes to M. 
Guizot : ‘* If England gives us what we require, 
she will set the seal to her reconciliation with 
France ; the entire past of fifty years will be 
abolished; the effeet in her favor here will be 
enormous.” Guizot was too shrewd not to see 
the political peril of this renewed homage to the 
little corporal, but he confessed that it was the 
** national sentiment.” And that sentiment was 
strong enough to screen the man who bore the 
emperor’s name from the withering ridicule of 
the Boulogne demonstration, to recall him to 
republican France, and to sustain him when he 
perjured himself and destroyed the republic. 

‘That sentiment was the primal force of the 
second empire, which could have been establish- 
ed only in the name of Napoleon, and it is to the 
Napoleon idolatry that much of the present con- 
dition of Franceis due. Forif there had been no 
such overpowering personal feeling, no such super- 


stition, the French people, in supporting Cavai- | 


gnac against Louis Napoleon in 1850, would have 
secured to themselves that habit of political action 
and familiarity with political forms which are in- 
dispensable to political progress and the preser- 
vation of liberty. In yielding to the empire for 
the sake of order they accepted a system which 
taught them to ask nothing but order at any 
price, and which, therefore, made France a mere 
nursery, and the people children, ‘The country 
barber timorously hiding the Chassepot under 
the bed symbolized a nation which had neither 
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| the wish nor the bnew ledge to defend its liber- 
ties. 

Its present problem is to take the Chassepot 
outand touseit. ‘The delicate and difficult task 
of this Gallic child, who has been swathed un- 
til his legs are half withered, is not only to walk, 
but to walk along a narrow line: to avoid a des. 
pot on the one hand and the mob upon the oth- 
er. Yet itis plain that nothing will so certain ly 
drive him into the arms of the former as the fear 
of the latter. Long before these words are are 
the situation in France must seriously change. 
The hapless country will learn that no name c: 
save it; not that of Napoleon nor that of repub- 
lic. Sagacity, moderation, self-restraint, an in- 
finite patience, and education of many kinds— 
these are indispensable. ‘The country can live 
no longer by the spirit which claims that Sal 
manca was a French victory, and that Napoleor 
Bonaparte was the greatest of men; but must 
learn that the essential French victory is that 
which founds a government upon the popular 
will, and then protects it from the mob of Paris, 
The question can never, indeed, be whether an- 
archy is not preferable to despotism, or whether 
despotism is more than postponed or meyers 
anarchy, because human nature itself and the 
social instinct, which demand order, will inevita- 
bly choose despotism rather than anarchy. ‘The 
history of no country shows it more conclusively 
than that of France. ; 
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Wuen we Americans read books of travel in 
Europe, or write up our journals, or remember in 
soft Indian summer retrospect the gay and brill- 
iant delights of the grand tour, usually performed 
in the spring of life, what is the most frequent ob- 
ject of our interest and admiration, always sup- 
posing, of course, that we have escaped heart- 
free from the dark-eyed damsels of those f 
nating climes? Or, to consider the same sub- 
ject from another point of view, what is the one 
great interest of refined and educated people— 
and the reader knows to what class of travelers 
he belongs—to which the guide-books contin- 
ually solicit attention in every great city? Or, 
once more, upon that comprehensive survey of 
mankind and civilization in which the reader is 
perpetually indulging, what would he naturally 
suppose to be one of the chief tangible results of 
a long and refined culture of the best human fac- 
ulties ? 

The answer, of course, is evident: works of 
art, and of what are distinctively called the fine 
arts, as meaning works of which beauty is the 
inspiration and intention. For to beauty we are 
born thralls. We can not escape nor explain our 
subjection. 

“Who gave thee, O Beauty! 

The keys of this breast ? 

Too credulous lover 
Of blest and unblest. 

Say when in lapsed ages 

Thee knew I of old, 

Or what was the serv Ice 

For which I was sold? 


asci- 


When we arrive in all the great capitals of the 
world, and contemplate in the peaceful morning 
hours all the delightful duties which lie before 
us in enchanting perspective, whether it be in 
London, in Paris, in Bertin, in Dresden, in 
Vienna, in Florence, in Venice, in Rome, in Na- 
ples, we know that there are great galleries of 














art to be seen—temples hung with the triumph- 
ant trophies of human genius. And, indeed, in 
the smaller capitals the same delights may be 
enjoyed. But when the illustrious stranger ar- 
rives upon our shores, and awaking in our great 
capitals—in New York, in Boston, in Philadel- 
phia, in Cincinnati, in Chicago, in Charleston, 
in New Orleans, in Baltimore—does he delicious- 
ly foretaste in the morning hours the pleasure 
and instruction of the great galleries? In New 
York, you say, we do not, indeed, feast his ex- 
pectation with a gallery of art, but we do point 
him proudly to the Central Park. Yet, as Mr. 
C. C. Perkins pertinently says in his instructive 
and valuable paper upon art museums in the 
North American Review, twenty years ago we 
yere satisfied to have no park, and still thought 
that we were a great city. 

What, then, has produced the Park? Plainly 
the feeling that a great city is incomplete with- 
out a great pleasure-ground—a garden for the 
people more spacious and more splendid than 
any private garden can well be. And, therefore, 
the utmost care and taste and knowledge and 
sagacity have been lavished upon it. ‘*And the 
best part of it, after all, is under-ground,” said 
Mr. Olmsted, meaning that the system of drain- 
age, the fundamental preparation of the whole, 
is so perfect. And what is the purpose of the 
Park? Recreation, pleasure. We people of the 
city, it was said, who must live in streets, and 
work among them, need a place for relaxation— 
the refreshment of seeing a beautiful landscape, 
flowers, trees, waters; of hearing birds, and of 
feeling the peace that distills from beauty like a 
benediction, It is truly a pleasure-ground. 

But is it only pleasure as a kind of sensual en- 
joyment that was intended? Certainly it was 
something else and something higher. Relaxa- 
tion and recreation could be had upon cheaper 
terms than a Central Park. But it was felt that 
money was wisely and economically spent which 
not only furnished a space for loitering and driv- 
ing, but which filled it with beauty; which open- 
ed to the eye broad sweeps of lawn, edged with 
shrubs and fringed with trees; which planted 
winding walks of verdure choice and rare; which 
improved every slope and curve, spanned dells 
and brooks with exquisitely designed bridges, 
built spacious terraces, and covered little lakes 
with graceful boats; which, in a word, made ev- 
ery thing beautiful upon which the eye should 
rest. The Central Park is a monument of the 
instinct that beauty is civilizing, refining; that 
as it has the keys of our breasts, they are sacred 
keys, with which it unlocks us all only to heap 
those breasts like royal treasuries with the cost- 
liest gifts. ‘The Central Park is the proof that 
New York acknowledges beauty to be of the 
highest humanizing value, and that the metrop- 
olis may properly be bonded to provide for its 
citizens the advantages derived from the con- 
templation of beautiful objects. It shows the 
instinct to be as active here as elsewhere, that at 
the great centres of human population the con- 
centration of the most beautiful works of human 
genius is as useful as it is practicable. 

Now a great garden or a park designed in the 
finest strain of landscape art is mainly useful in 
this country not only to restore jaded nerves and 
wearied frames, but to educate the perception 
and enjoyment of whatever is refined and lovely. 
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And thus it is of the highest value, because out 
of such perceptions comes the real progress of 
civilization, which is determined by the increas- 
ing supremacy of reason and thought over mere 
force. But in order to concentrate in any capi- 
tal works of art which are really beautiful we 
must know what they are. That was the suf- 
ficient reason for intrusting the design and de- 
velopment of the Park to Messrs. Olmsted and 
Vaux, and the great good fortune of the city 
also. Because, knowing what a really beautiful 
work of landscape art is, they made one; and 
if their successors will only let it alone, or de- 
velop it strictly in the line of their intention, it 
will still fulfill its great function of an esthetic 
educator, accustoming the popular eye to beauty, 
and thereby training its perception. 

Landscape art is perhaps more readily appre- 
ciable than others. But of others we have really 
very little general knowledge, because we have 
had no instruction. Our situation has prevented 
it, and our later settlement, with its necessities. 
The perception of excellence in this department 
is developed by observation and study. If we 
had opportunities of both, does any sane Amer- 
ican citizen suppose that the rotunda of the na- 
tional Capitol would be such a ludicrous curiosi- 
ty-shop as it is, or that the statue of President 
Lincoln would have been intrusted to hands 
which, so far as can be learned from the most 
authentic reports, have no other credentials for 
such a work than that they are pretty and per- 
suasive? ‘Think of the discovery of America, of 
this nation, of its development and its signifi- 
cance, and then reflect that the national statue 
of Columbus is that of Persico, a dwarf Hercules 
of the cireus uneasily balancing a heavy ball! 
And we all flock to Washington, and grope 
through that boundless pile of boundless extray- 
agance and inconvenience, the Capitol, and gaze 
with respectful awe at the pictured shins of our 
illustrious fathers, and at the Persico perform- 
ance, and really believe them to be very fine. 
We are not to be blamed, for we know no better. 
Washington Square and Tompkins Square were 
very respectable in our municipal eyes until we 
had seen the Central Park. We are only to be 
blamed if we make no effort to know better. 

Now the Metropolitan Musenm of Art is pre- 
cisely that effort. Its design is educative. It 
proposes to assemble in a suitable building speci- 
mens of the fine arts in every kind: sculpture, 
painting, mosaic, tapestry, vases, engravings, 
coins, carving—in short, works of all kinds in 
which beauty is a primary element, and which 
are either directly useful for what are called 
practical purposes, or indirectly as a means of 
grace. The history of the enterprise deserves to 
be recorded. It began in the action of a few 
gentlemen, who called a meeting in the theatre 
of the Union League Club less than two years 
ago, at which Mr, Bryant presided, and Profess- 
or Comfort delivered an address upon the gen- 
eral subject, to which he had devoted a great 
deal of study. Soon after meetings were held 
and an organization considered. This action re- 
sulted in an act of incorporation from the Leg’ - 
lature, and the vigorous initiation of the enter- 
prise under the auspices of gentlemen well known 
for their knowledge of art and their generous 
interest in it, among whom it is, perhaps, not 
improper to mention the names of Mr. John Tay- 
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lor Johnston, who was unanimously chosen Pres- 
ident, Mr. William T. Blodgett, Mr. William J. 
Hoppin, Mr. Russell Sturgis, Jun., Mr. Samuel 
G. Ward, Professor Comfort, and Mr. Putnam. 
With these were associated other gentlemen, 
whose names are familiar in connection with all 
good movements in the city. 

After careful deliberation it was decided that 
the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars should be raised by private subscription, and 
that an application should be made to the Legis- 
lature for the erection of a proper building. ‘The 
subscription was quietly pushed, and when, with- 
out any general public appeal, it had reached about 
half the sum contemplated, the Legislature au- 
thorized the Department of Public Parks in the 
city of New York to erect upon any ‘‘ public 
park, square, or place in said city, a suitable fire- 
proof building, for the purpose of establishing 
and maintaining therein, under suitable rules 
and regulations to be prescribed by the said 
board from time to time, a museum and gal- 
lery of art, for the Metropolitan Museum of Art,” 
at a cost not exceeding a sum which will be equiv- 
alent to five hundred thousand dollars. ‘This is 
probably the most munificent grant for purposes 
of pure art ever made in the country ; and it es- 
tablishes the enterprise upon a truly metropolitan 
foundation. 

In Boston, also, a similar movement has re- 
sulted in an ample subscription, and the presen- 
tation of beautiful and costly collections for the 
museum. ‘The inspiration seems to be universal. 
There is no reason why all the larger and even 
the smaller cities should not share in it. There 
are prosperous interior cities in New York, for 
instance—Poughkeepsie, Troy, Utica, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Buffalo, Elmira—each of which may 
well have its gallery. Professor Comfort states 
in an article upon the subject in Old and New, 
that the entire Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in 
Germany, is about as large as Orange County, in 
New York, and about as rich. The capital city, 
Gotha, is as large as Newburgh, having about 
seventeen thousand inhabitants. And this pleas- 
ant little town has a museum of art containing 
more than seven hundred excellent paintings, 
fifty thousand engravings, forty thousand coins, 
fourteen thousand casts of coins, nine thousand 
drawings, and a large collection of casts of fa- 
mous works of sculpture and architecture. New- 
burgh, indeed, has no Grand Duke, but she can 
do likewise. She can not, indeed, have many 
of the most renowned original masterpieces, nor 
can the city of New York; for such works are 
not often sold, and when they are it is a mem- 
orable occasion. 

Mr. Perkins recalls the prices that have been 
paid for famous pictures. ‘* Are we aware,” he 
asks, ‘‘ that the sale of a real Raphael is an event 
in Europe whose probability is known long be- 
forehand, so that on the appointed day the priv- 
ilege of buying it is eagerly disputed by the 
directors of all the great galleries north of the 
Alps ;......that the Delessert Raphael was con- 
sidered by many to have been given away to the 
Duc d’Aumale at a hundred and sixty thousand 
franes ; that the Louvre paid six hundred thou- 
sand francs for the Assumption of the Virgin by 
Murillo; that the Congress of Munster, by Te- 
niers—a little picture about a foot and a half long 
by a foot high—was bought in at the Hotel des 


Ventes after a well-known director had bid it 
up to one hundred and eighty thousand frances ?” 
And last year, he tells us, the British Parliament 
granted more than a million of dollars for the 
support of art institutions in Great Britain. 

It is to develop and encourage this taste that 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art arises. The 
general interest in the subject shows that the 
time has come. The nucleus of the effort is 


found in the knowledge and energy of a few, and 
from that will spring an institution in which ey- 
ery artist in every department of art will find the 
instruction, the stimulus, and the delight which 
have hitherto been entirely wanting in America. 


A DISTINGUISHED public man once said to the 
Easy Chair that after an election in which he 
had taken part, and in which his party had sue- 
ceeded, he always signed the recommendations 
of any body who asked him for any office he 
wished. And when the Easy Chair remarked 
that he must have sadly cheapened his name with 
the appointing power, the excellent statesman 
answered, ‘* Not at all; because I wrote by mail 
that no attention was to be paid to my request.” 
Perhaps he thought that this was not cheapening 
his name. But what must the appointing powe 
have secretly thought of a man who respected his 
own name so little? And an eminent public 
officer of long service told the Easy Chair that a 
recommendation was once delivered to him by 
an office-seeker from a President of the United 
States; and when the officer, delaying the ap- 
plicant, asked the President if he really wished 
the person appointed, the President replied, 
‘*Not in the least; but I gave the letter to him 
to get rid of him.” 

Any Easy Chair must be often reminded of 
such incidents when it reads in the papers the 
cards and notices and invitations and petitions to 
which conspicuous names are attached. It dis- 
covers, for instance, that the most eminent min- 
isters, merchants, lawyers, and capitalists are 
very anxious to hear Dr. Dunderhead upon the 
history of chaos. They compliment the learned 
doctor’s erudition and eloquence, and beg him to 
name the evening when he will speak to them. 
The doctor replies in blushing rhetoric, and will 
yield to their desires on Thursday evening, the 
$2d. On that evening the Easy Chair, which 
has perused the correspondence with eager ex- 
pectation, and which has a profound interest in 
chaos, repairs to the hall, finds a dozen surprised 
stragglers like itself, but not one of the conspic- 
uous clergymen, lawyers, merchants, or cap- 
italists, and goes home in bewilderment to read 
in the morning’s paper an elaborate report of 
Dr. Dunderhead’s lecture, delivered at the re- 
quest of the following distinguished gentlemen— 
who are duly named; and it slowly dawns upon 
him that he has been assisting at an advertise- 
ment, that the invitation to Dr. Dunderhead 
was also written by Dr. Dunderhead, that the 
gentlemen signed because they were asked to do 
so, and that the whole proceeding is intended to 
impress the rural districts, and to procure the 
learned and erudite Dunderhead invitations to 
lecture in other places. 

Have these gentlemen no respect for their 
names? They would not indorse the note of a 
stranger for a thousand dollars because some- 
body asked them to do it for good nature. But 
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it is just as dishonorable to indorse a man’s learn- | respondents of Dr. Dunderhead would show that 


ing and eloquence when you know nothing of it 
as to indorse a man’s promise to pay of whose 
solvency you are equally ignorant. Indeed, in 
the one case you could supply the money if the 
maker of the note failed. But, dear Sirs, can 
you supply the eloquence and erudition which 
you indorsed in Dr. Dunderhead, for which 
many Easy Chairs paid many dollars, and which 
Dunderhead failed to display? You can not, 
indeed, be sued at the City Hall, but you are 
prosecuted at another, even loftier tribunal, and 
you are mulcted in damages. Your own good 
name pays the penalty, and is thereafter less re- 
spected. If a man does not respect his own 
name, who will? But if he publicly announces 
that his name is of no weight, how can he com- 
plain if it becomes a jest ? 

There are every day great public meetings at 
which a long list of familiar names appears as 
vice-presidents. Very often the gentlemen are 
notified that their names are to be used, and 
that if they are unwilling they may inform the 
managers. But very often, also, they know 
nothing of their complicity until they read their 
names in the report of the meeting. Upon this 
discovery most men shrug their shoulders, and 
wish impatiently that people wouldn't do so. 
3ut they have a feeling that the occasion is 
passed ; that they will be derided as courting no- 
toriety if they write to the papers stating that 
their names were used without authority; s¢ 
they grumble and acquiesce. But they never- 
theless connive at the abuse of their names. 
They embolden the further abuse, and they 
weaken both the power and the effect of disavow- 
al. They condoned the abuse when they were 
made vice-presidents of the immense and enthu- 
siastic meeting in favor of the annexation of 
‘Terra del Fuego; and why, sneer Mrs. Grundy 
and Mrs. Candour—why should they be too 
nice to assist at the grand demonstration of fra- 
ternity for the Philippine Islands? If the cor- 


they respected their own names, they would 
soon find that other people would not trifle with 
them. 

But neither must they cheapen them by con- 
stant use. ‘There are well-known names that 
appear upon every occasion, They ask all the 
Dunderheads to lecture; they petition for and 
against all public objects ; they recommend every 
thing from a Correggio to a corn-plaster; they 
offer benefits to actors ; they are honorary direct- 
ors of institutions of which they are painfully 
ignorant; their names appear so universally and 
indiscriminately that they have no more effect 
upon public attention or confidence than the 
machines with which the Chinese bonzes grind 
out prayers can be supposed to have upon the 
Divine intelligence. ‘The consequence is that 
all sensible men come to regard these signatures 
as those of men of straw. And why not, since 
they give straw bail for the appearance of that 
which does not appear, or for the excellence of 
that of which, if it be excellence, they know 
nothing ? 

And so, says the old story, after crying wolf 
so long that the shepherds no longer heeded 
him, one day the boy cried wolf lustily, for the 
wild beast had really come. But the louder he 
cried, the louder they sneered. ‘*No, no; we've 
learned your tricks at last, you wicked boy, and 
you may shout until you are hoarse!” And 
while they laughed the wolf devoured the boy. 
Remember, then, dear Dunderhead correspond- 
ents, that, when Plato himself comes, and some 
foolish touter obtains your names, or even your- 
selves this time know that the truly seraphic 
doctor has arrived, whose golden wisdom would 
make the whole world richer, it will be in vain. 
You have invited discredit for your names; and 
we, who have been deluded, when we see that 
you earnestly invite us all to hear Plato, shall 
only smile incredulously—‘‘ Plato indeed! ‘tis 
only Dunderhead Number Twenty.” 


Chitor’s Literary Lerard. 


PERSONAL. 

HE death of Mr. Robert Chambers, of Edin- 

burgh, is an event which will be felt beyond 
the borders of his own kingdom. Born in 1802, 
and beginning business just at the era when lit- 
erature, from being the luxury of the few, was 
about becoming the necessity of the many, the 
marvelous success and usefulness which he and 
his brother William achieved as editors and pub- 
lishers is largely due to the fact that they had 
the sagacity, or rather the intuition, to perceive 
the wants of the new age, and to conform their 
publications thereto. ‘They may be said to be 
the originators, so far as Great Britain is con® 
cerned, of cheap popular literature ; and their 
house, which was founded about the same time 
as that of Harper and Brothers in this country, 
has done for England and Scotland a work very 
analogous to that performed by the latter house 
for America. ‘There is this also in common be- 
tween them, that in both cases the firm was also 
a fraternity. Robert began life as a bookseller. 
A careful and patient study of the ‘* Encyclope- 


dia Britannica” served him in lieu of a collegiate 
education, and probably fitted him for his life- 
work more perfectly than a more scholastic train- 
ing could have done. In 1832, having already 
become widely known as a popular editor and 
author, he joined his brother in the publication 
of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. ** Cham- 
bers’s Information for the People,” ‘* Cyclopedia 
of English Literature,” ‘* Miscellany,” and ** En- 
cyclopedia” followed in rapid succession, and 
achieved in a marvelous degree the design of 
their originators—that of affording, in a conven- 
ient and economical form, instructive and enter- 
taining reading for the common people. Nearly 
two hundred thousand copies of the ‘* Informa- 
tion for the People” have been sold in Great 
Britain and the United States; and ‘* Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia” was, when issued, doubtless the 
best popular encyclopedia in the English lan- 
guage, and still has but one peer, that of the 
Messrs. Appleton, in this country. A somewhat 
doubtful rumor attributes to Robert Chambers 
the authorship of the ‘‘ Vestiges of ¢ reation,” 
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It is not necessary to accept this rumor in order | 
to accredit him with a high degree of literary 
skill, combined very happily with that sagacity, 
prudence, and high-toned integrity which con- 

the best features of a truly successful 
business man. ‘The popularity of William and 
Robert Chambers’s publications was achieved 
without any pandering to vicious or even doubt- 
ful appetites; and it is not too much to say that 
no two men in Great Britain have done more to 
render useful literature popular, and so, by a pure 
to neutralize the evils of a corrupted one, 
than these two brothers, whose labors attest how 
true a success attends on any life consecrated, 
without hesitation or deviation, to a single high 
and noble purpose. 

Almost at the same time that one of the oldest 
and worthiest book firms of Scotland suffers by 
the death of one of its members, the honored 
English house of Low, Son, and Marston suffers 
a kindred loss in the death of Sampson Low, Jun. 
Like Mr. Robert Chambers, an author as well as 
publisher, Mr. Low was favorably known to the 
public not only as an active member of the firm, 
but also as the editor and compiler of two useful 
treatises, the ‘* Charities of London,” and the 
** Hand-book” to the Charities. Outside his pro- 
fession, as well as in it, he devoted much time 
and thought to the same subject; and the suc- 
cessful establishment of the fire-escape system 
in London was largely due to his exertions. 

On the 18th of March—the day after the 
death of Robert Chambers—died Professors 
Augustus De Morgan, of England, and George 
Gottfried Gervinus, of Germany. Professor De 
Morgan was sixty-five years old, having been 
born at Madura, in Southern India, in June, 
1806. In 1827 he had acquired the highest po- 
sition at Cambridge as a mathematician, but ob- 
tained neither the degree of M.A. nor a fellow- 
ship, being excluded by the religious tests. ‘The 
next year he accepted the professorship of math- 
ematics in the London University, and retained 
the chair until 1866. He was distinguished as 
an insurance actuary. Among tiie works that 
have conferred distinction upon him may be 
mentioned his ‘‘ Essay on Probabilities,” ‘* El- 
ements of Algebra,” ‘‘ Formal Logic; or, the 
Calculus of Inference Necessary and Probable,” 
and ‘‘ Differential and Integral Calculus.” He 
was a regular contributor to various periodicals, 
and his contributions to Knight’s ‘* Penny En- 
cyclopedia” are said to form a considerable pro- 
portion of that work. 

Professor Gervinus was born in Darmstadt, 
May 20, 1805. Though intended by his parents 
for mercantile pursuits, he devoted himself to the 
study of history. He was a professor at Heidel- 
berg, and afterward at Gottingen. He is best 
known by his ‘‘ History of German Literature,” 
which is recognized as the standard work on 
that subject, and his more recent work, ‘‘ The 
Ilistory of the Nineteenth Century.” He was, 
in 1837, banished by the King of Hanover for 
protesting against the infractions by the latter 
of the Constitution; but in 1844 we find him 
again at Heidelberg, Professor of History and 
Literature. In politics he was republican, and 
but a short time before his death expressed his 
regret at the re-establishment of the German em- 
pire as the result of an arbitrary administration 
and a bloody war. 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 

Tuart portion of religious literature which js 
occupied with maintaining the tenets of Chris- 
tianity against the assaults of unbelief is so gen 
erally either apologetic or dogmatic, it so habit- 
ually excuses faith or accuses doubt, that it is 
refreshing to come across a book written in a 
tone at once so candid and so cheeringly conti 
dent as Ad Fidem (Noyes, Holmes, and Co. 
We find throughout the book, as Dr. Burr in 
his preface advises us we shall, ‘‘an air of great 
confidence.” At the same time the author rare- 
ly substitutes mere assertion for argument, and 
never denounces as criminal the reader who fails 
to appreciate the force of his statements, and to 
accept the opinions to which they lead. The 
book is divided into two parts. The first treats 
of the moral conditions necessary to a successful 
seeking of religious truth. To a greater extent 
than most of his predecessors in this field, Dr. 
Burr recognizes the fact that spiritual truths are 
not to be arrived at by the same processes 
mathematical or material truths. It is in this 
part of his volume that he is most successful. 
In the second part he proceeds to argue the evi 
dences of religion in the more ordinary way. 
This part will be more serviceable in strengthen- 
ing the faith of believers than in overcoming the 
objections of doubters. Indeed, the author does 
not show himself well informed as to the nature 
of those objections. He assumes, for example, 
as ‘‘ granted by all save the most fantastic of 
skeptics,” that the books of the Bible were writ 
ten by the authors to whom they are attributed, 
and in the age to which they are attributed, and 
on this foundation builds strong argument for 
their truthfulness, whereas the very question, and 
in some sense we might almost say the only ques- 
tion, which modern skepticism raises against the 
biblical narrative, is whether it was so written, or 
whether it is a mythical growth of a later day. 
In style Dr. Burr is not infrequently over- 
rhetorical; but, on the whole, the book is much 
purer and better English than the preceding 
work, ‘‘ Pater Mundi,” by the same author. 

We have already had occasion to commend 
Dr. Hanna’s Life of Christ. Originally pub 
lished in six volumes, then compressed into 
three, it now assumes a yet more convenient and 
attractive form in one goodly sized and hand- 
somely bound octavo of nearly 900 pages, from 
the press of the American Tract Society. Both 
form and price will combine to render this the 
popular edition. The illustrations, transferred 
from Doré’s Bible by the photo-lithographie proc- 
ess, are of very unequal merit. Doré has not 
met with the same success in illustrating the 
Evangelists that has attended his pencil in the 
more congenial themes afforded him by Dante; 
and the delicacy of his lines is not fully preserved 
in the transfer. But the selection of subjects is 
good, and the purchaser of this volume will have 
unquestionably the best of Doré’s New Testa- 
ment pictures,'though not in their perfect form. 

Dr. Conant’s Revision of the Psalms (Amer- 
ican Bible Union), following his revision of Job, 
Proverbs, and Matthew, lies before us. It 
claims our verdict in two aspects—as an addition 
to biblical literature, and as a substitute for the 
King James version. ‘The Bible Union revision 
did not start out well; but it has been stead- 
‘The best scholars of the Church 
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were not at first identified with it. But the 
Church has no scholar the superior and few the 
peers of Dr. Conant. It at first depreciated 
the King James version. But the opening sen- 
tence of Dr. Conant’s preface assures us that his 
work is ‘*a revision of the common English ver- 
sion, and not an independent translation.” The 
first translators assumed the correctness of the 
Hebrew text. Dr. Conant is abundantly com- 
petent to conduct those delicate and difficult in- 
vestigations necessary to assure an accurate text. 
As an interpreter for those not familiar with the 
original, his volume will be valuable. As a book 
of devotional reading to those whose pleasure and 
profit in the Psalms is impaired by their famil- 
larity with them in the English version, it* will 
be not less valuable. Some changes which Dr. 
Conant has introduced, as the modern for the 
ancient form of the present tense—e. g., runs 
for runneth, stands for standeth—seem to us no 
real improvement. But changes introduced in 
other places, as in the nineteenth Psalm, give 
a new and truer conception of the sacred writer’s 
meaning. And the whole is fresh, and by the 
newness of its form takes a new hold upon the 
mind. 


HISTORY. 


WE scarcely ever pass up the circular flight of 
stairs that leads from one floor to another of the 
mammoth establishment which sends out 130,000 
copies of our Literary Record every month with- 
out stopping for five minutes to look with new 
interest, never sated, at some one of the many 
operations through which our manuscript must go 
before it reaches its readers. And almost every 
week we meet some group of visitors examining 
the successive processes of the great establish- 
ment. Comparatively few persons can do this 
studying for themselves. Emity C. Pearson 
does it, we hope for many readers, in Gutenberg 
and the Art of Printing (Noyes, Holmes, and 
Co.). Nay, she does more: she not only takes 
us through a modern printing establishment— 
and proves a charming cicerone too—but she 
also takes us through the past, and shows the 
processes by which this most wonderful art of 
the present was developed from imperfect germs. 
The history is one full of romance, and is well 
told ; and the wood-cuts which accompany it are 
not merely pretty pictures, but are really, in the 
truest sense of the term, illustrations. 

The sharpest criticism we have to offer on 
Jouxn Romeyn Bropuean’s History of the 
State of New York (Harper and Brothers) is 
one which we might quote from the author's own 
preface, that his work Has grown unfashionably 
large. It is the second volume which lies before 
us, a generous volume of over 650 pages, and it 
brings the history of this single State down to 
1691, This volume covers a period of twenty- 
seven years. At this rate it will take eight sim- 
ilar volumes to complete the history. It is evi- 
dent that Mr. Brodhead has been untiring in 
his investigation of authorities—authorities en- 
tirely out of the reach of most readers. His 
style is interesting; his spirit impartial. But 
the very magnitude of his work will banish it to 
the libraries, and confine its usefulness to those 
who are especially interested in historical re- 
search. 

Curtivs’s History of Greece (Charles Scrib- 


ner and Co.) is as nearly a popular book as a 
German savant could be expected to write. The 
old histories, if they did not assume the truth of 
the ancient legends and myths, at least made 
little or no attempt to sift them out and ascer- 
tain what were true, what false. ‘Then followed 
a class of historians whose volumes, howsoever 
valuable to the scholar, were, by their style and 
method, closed to the ordinary reader. Momm- 
sen in Roman History, and Curtius in Grecian 
history, represent a third stage, that which gives 
the results of the latest and best scholarship, in 
a form not, indeed, popular in comparison with 
the works of Macaulay and Froude, but popular 
by the side of their predecessors in the same 
field. Reserving fuller criticism until the ap- 
pearance of the completed work, we do not hesi- 
tate to give to Curtius the first place for the or- 
dinary reader among the historians of ancient 
Greece. ‘The translation is not altogether a 
happy one; and a certain harshness of style, 
which renders the volume in some places hard 
reading, is perhaps as much the fault of the 
translator as of the original author. 


FICTION, 

A Life’s Assize (Harper and Brothers) is by 
far the most powerful romance which the year 
has placed upon our table. Though written by 
a lady (Mrs. J. H. Rippexv), it is very far from 
being a lady’s novel—is, in fact, peculiarly not a 
lady’s novel. Indeed, the most wonderful char- 
acteristic of the story is the success with which 
Mrs. Riddell puts herself in Andrew Hardell’s 
place, and the power with which she depicts ex- 
periences quite foreign to a woman’s character. 
It is singularly masculine, both in construction 
and style; and its chief defect is the lack of that 
sentiment which is more popular than such a por- 
traiture of a life’s campaign as this singular story 
affords. Andrew and Anthony Hardell are 
friends, distant kin: Andrew, a curious admix- 
ture of strength and weakness; Anthony, of su- 
perficial good nature and ineradicable selfish- 
ness. Andrew, attacked by a jealous husband— 
jealous without cause of him, but having the 
best right to be jealous of his friend Anthony— 
slays his would-be murderer in self-defense, then 
flees from the scene of the lonely rencontre, 
having no courage to confess the truth; stands 
trial for his life; barely escapes by the Scotch 
verdict of ‘‘ Not proven,” but with a name on 
which is put the stamp of Cain. So escaping, 
he weakly yields to the solicitation of his evil 
genius, Anthony; assumes his name and his 
curacy ; Anthony meanwhile marrying the ob- 
ject of his guilty love, and fleeing the country, 
to return after a lapse of years and claim a prop- 
erty which has fallen to him, and, by claiming, 
lead to the exposure of Andrew’s double false- 
hood. The interest of the story lies not in the 
breathless attention with which the reader watch- 
es the progress of the trial—for its result is given 
in the opening chapter, and then the story travels 
back to explain the aequittal—nor in the curi- 
osity piqued by the misadventures and the trou- 
bles into which Andrew’s double concealment 
planges a guiltless yet not wholly innocent man 
—a man whose weakness is far greater than his 
sin: it lies not in adventure, nor incident of any 
kind, but in the marvelous power with which the 
heart is laid bare, and all its bitter experiences 
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are analyzed and portrayed. It is a novel of in- 
terior lite; we should say a psychological novel, 
were it not that the reader might imagine a 
treatise on metaphysics disguised as a story, a 
conception as far from the true one as could well 
be. It is a psychological novel in contrast with 
the average romance of mere incident, as ** Mac- 
beth” or ** Hamlet” are psychological dramas in 
contrast with the melodramas whose only merit 
is novelty in plot. It is fair to give the reader 
notice that it is not a st« ry to be galloped through 
ata sitting. It is to be read, if at all, carefully, 
and it is well worth the careful reading. 

We are quite used to plots borrowed from the 
melodrama to serve the novel, and are not at 
all surprised to find one of our old friends reap- 
pearing with a new face in The Monarch of Min- 
cing Lane (Harper and Brothers). But Mr. 
Brack is about the first author we have ever 
met who has had the candor to acknowledge his 
indebtedness. He sends the villain of his story 
down to the Rotunda Theatre to borrow both a 
plot and a rascal to work it out. Mr. Samuel 
Hickes’s criticism is fatal to the part he is made 
to play It is ** impc ssible to do that sort of 
thing in real life.” Nowhere off a second-class 
stage would Lilian take an oath to marry the 
man she despised to save him from suicide, and 
nowhere else would she keep so crazy a vow, even 
if it were once made. Defective in an artistic 
point of view as the plot of this improbable sto- 
ry is, it has points which redeem it and render 
it a novel of more than ordinary interest and 
effect. Some of the characters are exceeding- 
ly well drawn, and the author’s skillful portrait- 
ure is as evident in some of his minor as in his 
more important personages. ‘There is a good 
deal of humor in the book, too; more, perhaps, 
in the situations than in the mere dialogue—hu- 
mor which makes the story decidedly more gen- 
uinely ‘‘ light reading” than the tragic composi- 
tions which constitute so large a proportion of 
modern novels. — Three Successful Girls (Hurd 
and Houghton) is written to show how three 
girls, aspiring tor more than their country home 
could give them, and to do more than their lim- 
ited sphere gave them to do, went to the metrop- 
olis and educated themselves—one to be a paint- 
er, one a musician, and one an author. No ob- 
stacle was allowed to interfere, though that ob- 
stacle was a loving heart, and no temptation was 
strong enough to divert, though that temptation 
be toward a happy home. Whether success can 
be predicated of one who, sets a mark, and reach- 
es it by trampling under foot every obstacle, is 
at least doubrful. 
tue, but to persevere in one’s own way, without 
regard to the wishes or the welfare of others, is 
not worthy of a true woman. Incidentally the 
book teaches some questionable theology and a 
good deal of bad grammar.— One Year (Carter 
and Sons) might rather have been called ‘* Three 
Successful Girls.” In a quiet story, laid partly 
in France and partly in England, we have a good 
deal of pleasant reading and some good lessons. 
There is but little plot, and the interest lies rath- 
er in the unfolding of character and inner ex- 
periences than in external changes. Three, es- 
pecially, of the characters are represented as so 
profiting by the discipline of a year of ordinary 
life as to develop the good and repress the evil 
in their natures. ‘The people are natural, and the 
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circumstances almost commonplace in simplic- 
ity; but the changes wrought out in individual 
character give interest to the book.—M. or N. 
(Leypoldt, Holt, and Williams) is the story of 
two sisters, so like in feature as to be mistaken 
for one another, but separated from babyhood. 
and kept ignorant even of each other's existence. 
After a good deal of mystification, and a com 
edy of errors which just escapes being a tragedy, 
all the plotting and counterplotting comes to a 
blissful conclusion, and the two sisters are hap- 
pily married, and live in peace ever afterward, 
‘The book is too apparently written to display an 
ingenious plot, and is not interesting enough to 
carry it. ‘To follow a number of characters 
throngh a maze of mistakes we must be interest- 
ed in the characters themselves—must ke ep with 
them for their own sakes, and not merely to solve 
a puzzle.— The Miller of Angibault “(Roberts 
Brothers) is the least objectionable of any of 
GEORGE Sanv’s novels in the series of transla- 
tions of which this is the fifth volume. It is the 
best, for the reason that it is, unlike its prede 
cessors, purely a romance. Something, indeed, 
of the French spirit of égalité, but nothing 
of the French infidelity or license, pervades its 
pages ; and if in America we could hardly accept 
the passion between Henri and Marcelle as at 
first pure, or the stolen interviews as innocent, 
yet, if some allowance be made for the atmos- 
phere of Paris, this can be pardoned for the sake 
of the moral influence which pervades the close 
of the book, and the profit as well as pleasure 
which the contrast between the honest miller and 
M. Bricolin affords us.—Ghardaia (G. P. Put 

nam and Son) begins like a book of travels, but 
ends unmistakably as a romance. ‘There is a 
good deal of ingenuity in the structure of the 
story; and if Dr. NapHrGyr had made his ex 

periences a little less romantic, his volume would 
probably have passed current with many of its 
readers as a true story of ‘‘adventures in the 
oasis of the desert of Sahara.” Since writing 
the above we have seen the positive assertion by 
an apparently well-informed critic that the nar- 
rative is true. If so, then truth is not only stran- 
ger, but also more romantic, than fiction. 

Since the days of Dean Swift no sharper satire 
has been penned than The Fight at Dame Euro- 
pa’s School (¥. B. Fell and Co.). It has gone 
through we know not how many editions in [En- 
gland, has provoked half a dozen vapid and spir- 
itless replies, but remains, despite them all, un- 
answered; and has probably come very near 
convincing the British lion that he is not exac tly 
the forest monarch that he supposed he was, and 
that his majestic roar no longer frightens all the 
world, as he once thought it did. Dame Europa 
keeps a school. She has five head boys—Louis 
(France), William (Prussia), Aleck (Russia), 
Joseph (Austria), and John (England). They 
each have a garden plot of their own. Louis, 
being a boy of considerable taste, has fitted up 
in his an exceedingly pretty arbor ; John, having 
an eye to the main chance, has turned his into 
a workshop ; William, who is a bit of a hypo- 
crite, sets up for being a ‘‘ studious and peaceable 
boy,” always carries a Testament in his pocket, 
and has a weakness for singing psalms; but, fo1 
all that, his heart is set on getting a corner of 
Louis’s flower beds, and he has a shrewd fag, 
named Mark, who tells him how to pick a quar- 








rel without seeming to, and, by provoking Louis 
into an attack, put him inthe wrong. ‘The plan 
is carried out. ‘There is a ‘‘ troublesome piece 
of ground, exposed to constant attacks from the 
town cads,” which adjoins Louis’s garden. Will- 
iam asks to have it assigned to his little cousin. 
Louis, infuriated by the proposal, challenges Will- 
iam toa single combat. ‘The challenge is accept- 
ed. Thebattle goes hard against Louis, who fights 
with desperate but unavailing courage; he is 
chased across his own garden, his flower beds are 
trampled down, and finally he is himself caged up 
in his own summer-house, which William threat- 
ens to tear to pieces. Still none of the other 
monitors interfere. Johnny wants to, but he 
can not without leaving his workshop and losing 
quite a bit of money; 80, persuaded by his two 
fags, Billy and Bobby, he sulkily stays at home, 
‘‘ grinding away like a nigger at a new rudder 
and a pair of oars,” which he expects to sell to 
Louis, and contenting himself with bathing poor 
Louis's head at the end of each round, and fur- 
nishing him with sherry-and-water out of his | 
own flask, and ointment and plaster for his 
wounds and bruises, At length the whole story 
comes to Dame Europa’s ears. The highly in- 
dignant dame reads the avaricious Johnny a 
sharp lecture for his neutrality, which she de- 
clares to be only another name for cowardice. 
Entreated by the other boys, she remits the pen- 
alty, which at first she threatened, of loss of oftice, 
but compels Johnny to take a back seat till he 
earns his old place by his good behavior. We 
are conscious that we have given only the story 
—not the sparkle—of this sprightly satire. It is 
as impossible for us in a paragraph to represent 
the latter as it would be to portray by the pen 
the irresistible effects which Mr. Nast has pro- 
duced by his pencil. Punch in its palmiest days 
had no better caricaturist than Mr. Nast, who 
is exactly in his element in illustrating such a 
satire as this. And, in their way, ‘‘ John in 
his Workshop,” ‘‘ The Studious and Peaceable 
Boy,” ‘‘Laying their Heads Together,” and 
“Johnny Bull Playing Second Fiddle” are quite 
as good as the already famous letterpress which 
they are drawn to illustrate. ‘The satire makes | 
a pamphlet of thirty-four pages, and the illustra- | 
trations are thirty-three in number. 


| 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Onr of the most valuable helps that has been 
placed within the reach of the classical student 
for a long time is Dr. WiLt1aMm Situ’s Engilish- 
Latin Dictionary (Harper and Brothers). ‘That 
authoritative name upon the title page has be- 
come almost a synonym for classical knowledge. 
The scholarship that has built for itself so endur- 
ing a monument in the ‘‘ Dictionaries of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities,” ‘*‘ Geography,” and 
‘* Biography and Mythology,” and the ‘‘ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible,” which has just been Amer- 
icanized, has in this work added to the already 
high monument yet another stone. The patience 
that wrought so many years in fashioning those 
massive blocks has matched them with this elab- 
orate result of fifteen years of labor. In the na- 
ture of the case the work can not share in so 
popular an appreciation as some of its predeces- 
sors. It is, as it were, upon a higher plane, and 
there are fewer who can enjoy the careful work 
it evinces. Like the finely carved capital of a 
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column, it reveals very little of its finish to the 
common passer-by below, but the classical stu- 
dent will be delighted at the accuracy and per 
fection in detail, and regard it as a fitting top- 
stone to such a wonderful monument, even if 
this editor of thirty or more scholarly works 
should not add to it the half dozen enterprises 
that he has in preparation. For it is, indeed, a 


| ** copious and critical English-Latin Dictionary,” 


more complete and perfect than any that has 
hitherto existed, and upon an entirely different 
plan. Its vocabulary of English words is in a 
great degree limited to what, according to the 
grammars, is the English language—that is, to 
words in actual use, or used by authors generally 
read. ‘The different senses of these words are 
classified and arranged so far as possible in a 
logical order which enables the student to find 
very readily that for which he is searching. And 
to each prominent English meaning a brief defini- 
tion is added in italics, so that in great measure 
the work is a dictionary of the English language 
proper, as well as an English-Latin dictionary. 
Moreover, each meaning is illustrated by phrases 
from classical writers, and these phrases are gen- 
erally given in both Latin and English, the latter 
being not a mere translation of the former, but, 
better than that, a specimen of a similar combi- 
nation. In this manner attention is secured to 
the Latin extract, which might otherwise be 
passed over by the young student, and a clearer 
impression of the meaning of the Latin is given 
him. And yet another feature of the work which 
greatly enhances its value, and which must have 
added very much to the labor of its preparation, 
is the verification of every reference, and the spec- 
ification of the precise place in an author where 
each example of importance or interest is to be 
found. 

The editors—for the name of Theophilus D. 
Hall is associated upon the title-page with that 
of Dr. Smith—state in their preface that ‘‘ every 
article in the book is the result of original and 
independent research ; and it is not too much to 
say that a single column often represents the 
hard labor of several days.”’ The amount of toil, 
never thought of by the million, that is represent- 
ed in this result of fifteen years can be but faint- 


|lv realized by those who have experienced the 
difficulties of English editing, and can hardly be 


appreciated by the eager student himself. But 
the editors have their rich reward in the grati- 
tude of all good scholars for this invaluable ad- 
dition to their helps, and in the conviction ex- 
pressed in their own land, and shared fully by 
their cousins this side the sea, that this work will 
be the English-Latin Dictionary so long as the 
English language remains essentially unchanged. 

We have only commendation to offer to Ali- 
bone’s Dictionary of Authors (J. B. Lippincott 


| and Co.), of which the third and last volume is 


now laid upon our table, Not that we might 
not find occasion to criticise if we were so in- 
clined. In a work which contains notices of 
nearly 50,000 authors it would be simply impos- 
sible that some should not be inserted that might 
be omitted, and some omitted that should have 
been inserted. Literature has moved faster than 
its biographer. Authors have risen more rapid- 
ly than Dr. Allibone could record them. Yet 
these defects are so few as to be insignificant in 
comparison with the extent of the labor accom- 
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plished, and the general fullness, accuracy, and 
impartiality which characterize the result. The 
work has been twenty years in preparation ; and 
if we have felt sometimes impatient at the long 
delay which intervened between the first and last 
volumes—twelve years—when we come to scan 
the work accomplished a life-time appears none 
too long for its completion. Some curious gen- 
eral facts are easily to be gathered from the re- 
capitulation at the end of this last volume, 
for example, the ratio, in numbers, 
various topics. 


as, 
of authors on 
The writers on divinity are the 
most numerous; poets are the next in number 
to the clergymen; writers of biography and his- 
tory follow in about equal numbers; while the 
novel-writers stand far down on the list, being 
only 2257 against 12,000 writers on divinity. 

It requires some self-restraint not to enter 
upon a discussion of some of the important ques- 
tions suggested by the report of Messrs. WELLS, 
Dover, and Cuyier on Local Taration (Har- 
per and Brothers). But this is a matter for po- 
litical rather than for literary criticism, and we 
can do little else than simply record the fact that 
they have presented, not merely to the 
ture of New York State, 
cation to the people at large, a most admirable 
statement of the anomalies of our present absurd 
tax system, and some very valuable hints toward 
reform. Reports are not, ordinarily, very inter- 
esting reading ; but no one who pays taxes can 
afford to be ignorant of the facts and figures 


Legisla- | 
but through this publi- 


which this report affords. Whoever 
with the motto on the title-page, 
not prosper whose officers either work or tell 
lies: there is not an assessment roll made out in 
this State that does not work and tell lies,” wil] 
recognize the fact that the importance of reform 
in local taxation is immeasurably more than js 
represented by the amount of his own petty tax, 
ordinarily more easily paid than resisted, however 
inequitable it be. — The Diary ofa Besieg« d Res- 
ident in Paris (Harper and Brothers) is composed 
of the letters of a special correspondent of the 
Daily News. From the preface to the close of 
the book there is not a dull or stupid line in the 
book; at least if there is we have failed to find 
it; and we have seen no better photograph of 
the inside life of Paris than it affords. Written 
by one in avowed sympathy with the French, it 
points unmistakably to the cause of their success- 
ive disasters—a degeneracy in moral life and true 
manhood, the result of years, perhaps of centu- 
ries, of bad government and worse education.— 
To our thought there is no more useful and per- 
haps no more entertaining volume in the admi- 
rable series of Hans Curisti1AN ANDERSEN’S 
works which Hurd and Houghton are publish- 
ing than The Story of My Life. Apart from 
| the interest which belongs to the story itself, An- 
dersen has so large a host of friends that multi- 
tudinous will be those who will wish to read what 
he has called one of his ‘* wonder stories,” for the 
sake of the man whose life it portrays. 


agrees 
7 A people can 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS SINCE 
THE BEGINNING OF THE YEAR. 
i I is our purpose hereafter to give from time to 
time throughout the year a statement of the 
principal advances that have been made in the 
biffe erent departments of science since the previ- 
ous summary, and we commence the series in the 
present number. Fuller details in regard to 
most of the points referred to will be found in 
the Scientific Record, or in the column entitled 
Scientific Intelligence, in the Weekly. 


As far as Astronomy is concerned, the princi- | 


pal interest has centred in the reports of the dif- 
ferent parties organized for the purpose of making 
observations of the solar eclipse of December 22, 
1870; and although partial accounts have been | 
published by the English, American, and Italian 
observers in Nature, the Academy, the American 
Journal of Science, the Franklin Institute Jour- 
nal, etc., we yet lack that systematic summary 
that shall enable us fully to appreciate the results 
of the observations at different points and by dif- 
ferent parties, or satisfactorily to explain the great | 
discrepancies that manifest themselves. 

In the April number of the American Journal | 
of Science is an account of the observations of 


Professor Respighi, of Italy, upon the constitu- | 
as will be seen by our | 


tion of the sun, in which, 
abstract of this article, he agrees with Professor | 
Zollner in the essential points of his hypotheses. 
Among others is the suggestion that the sun- 


spots are produced by a kind of slag or cake | 
formation, on the surface of the incandescent | 


photosphere, which change their form from time 
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to time, either by increase, division, or disappear- 
ance. 

A prominent feature in the science of Metcor- 
ology has been the successful inauguration of a 
system of storm-signals, as authorized by Con- 
gress, and carried out by the Signal Corps of the 
United States army. After training the obsery- 
ers and sending them to their different posts, the 
work of making observations was actually com- 
menced in November last, and has since been con- 
tinued without interruption. Reports of observa- 
tions are received three times a day and collated, 
and then transmitted throughout the country; 
g | and, quite recently, these have been accompanied 
| by forecasts of the weather, or anticipations of 

its changes. These have been, in the main, very 
accurate, and have excited much interest from 
their coincidence with the phenomena actually 
| taking place. It is understood that the Signal 
| Corps is still engaged in developing new methods 
for rendering the system useful in the interest of 
| commerce and navigation. In connection with 
| this Signal Service, a station was established and 
| maintained at Mount Washington, under the di- 
rection of Professor Huntington and Professor 
| Hitchcock; and some unexpected facts have 
been discovered in regard to the intensity of the 
wind, and its general direction, throughout the 
winter, 

Reports, either preliminary or detailed, 

| many scientific Explorations have been published 
since the beginning of the year. Among them 
are those of Professor Hayden and of Professor 
| Marsh, in regard to the fossiliferous beds of the 
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Rocky Mountain region; those of Mr, Clarence 
King and his parties, upon the glaciers of the Pa- 
cific slope; that of Professor Powell, on the ca- 
fons of the Colorado; that of the students of 
Williams College, in Honduras; and that of Dr. 
Stimpson, in Florida, together with others of 
greater or less interest. ‘lo these may be added 
the labors, in San Domingo, of the Government 
Commission sent to the island about the begin- 
ning of the year. 

In Geology, reports of the progress of surveys 
have been made by the States of Michigan, Ohio, 
Iowa, New Jersey, and others; while in the mat- 
ter of general geology, the most important an- 
nouncements have been those connected with the 
history of the South African diamond fields, and 
that of the labors of Dr. Hayden, Professor 
Marsh, and Mr. King. 

In Geography, we have the partial notices of 
the Tehuantepec and Darien Canal parties, re- 
ports from which are sometimes favorable, and 
sometimes the opposite. Important memoirs upon 
the currents and streams of the arctic seas have 
been published by Dr. Petermann ; and on those 
of the ocean generally, especially the North At- 
lantic, by Mr. Croll. ‘The reports of the last 
North German expedition to Greenland have also 
appeared, the most important point in which is 
the suggestion, by Lieutenant Payer, that Green- 
land is an archipelago, rather than a continent. 

Captain Hall continues his preparations for the 
polar expedition authorized by Congress last 
year, and the time of his departure, it is proba- 
ble, will before long be announced. ‘The discov- 
eries of Dr. Schweinfurth, in Central Africa, and 
those of Mr. Baynes, in South Africa, have tend- 
ed to advance our knowledge of the geology of 
that continént. The account of the geysers and 
mud voleanoes of the head waters of the Yellow- 
stone, by Governor Langford and Lieutenant 
Doane, have opened up a new page in the phys- 
ical geography of the United States. 

In the department of Paleontology, the dis- 
covery, by Professor Marsh, of the Lophiodon, in 
New Jersey, and of four species of fossil serpents, 
in Wyoming; by Professor Leidy, of a fossil 
lama, in California; and of some interesting 
genera of the tertiary fresh-water period, in Idaho, 
by Professor Cope, may be mentioned; but the 
most interesting of all has been the detection of 
a post pliocene bone cave near Phoenixville, in 
Pennsylvania, from which Professor Cope has 
already obtained forty species of vertebrate ani- 
mals, most of them new to science, and nearly 
all of extinct species. 

Nothing of great moment in the line of Botany 
has been announced, although, as far as that of 
America is concerned, the valuable report of the 
plants collected on Mr. Clarence King’s expedi- 
tions, as prepared by Mr. Sereno Watson, is un- 
derstood to be in the printer’s hands. Some in- 
teresting facts in regard to transpiration of water 
by leaves have also been published in England. 

In the department of Zoology, the most impor- 
tant publication is that of Mr. Darwin upon the 
genesis of man, a book which has excited an im- 
mense amount of criticism. A corresponding 


work by Professor Haeckel, on abiogenesis, has | 
been also published. A memoir has also ap- 


peared upon the comparative character of the 


brain of man and the monkey, by Professor | 


Theodore Meynert, which is likely to have an 
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important bearing upon the questions connected 
with Mr. Darwin’s views. A report of a critical 
examination of the crustaceans of the Gulf 
Stream, collected by Count Pourtalés, has been 
published by Dr. Stimpson, and numerous papers 
upon the invertebrates of the Pacific and Atlan- 
tic coasts of the United States, by Professor A. E. 
Verrill. A catalogue of the fishes in the British 
Museum, by Dr. Gunther, which has been so long 
in preparation, has been completed, and serves 
as a valuable manual for general ichthyology. 

In thedirection of Kconomical Natural History, 
the most important labors have been those con- 
nected with the protection and artificial propaga- 
tion of fish; most of the Northern and Middle 
States, and some of the Southern, having appoint- 
ed commissioners to make official inquiries and 
investigations, with more or less power of ad- 
ministration, , 

Numerous discoveries in Technology have been 
made known, which are dwelt upon in the leading 
journals in those branches as of some moment. 
Among the more interesting may be mentioned 
the suggestions and methods for carving out, 
or etching, glass and stone, by means of a blast 
of sand directed against the part to be acted upon: 
The discussions and inquiries as to the effect of 
cold upon cast iron seem rather to disprove the 
time-honored impression that the metal is ren- 
dered brittle thereby, and less enduring, quite 
the contrary being now asserted to be the fact. 

Evidence of the continued activity in the line 
of scientific research is exhibited by the estab- 
lishment of quite a number of new Learned Socie- 
ties in the United States, among which we may 
mention the Philosophical Society of the city of 
Washington, the Anthropological Institute of 
New York, established on the basis of two other 
societies previously existing, the Philosophical 
Society of Middletown, and others. 

We conclude this review of the progress of 
science since the beginning of the year by refer- 
ring to the more important cases of death which 
have occurred in the ranks of the workers in 
science. Of these may be mentioned Professor 
Chauvenet, of St. Louis, the astronomer; Mr. 
G. Lambert, of Paris. the arctic geographer ; 
Professor C. G. Bischoff, of Bonn ; Dr. Sheridan 
Muspratt, of England, and Dr. C. M. Wether- 
ell, of Bethlehem, chemists; Professor Edward 
Lartét, the geologist and paleontologist ; Pro- 
fessor Dumiéril, of Paris; Professor Lacordaire, 
of Liege; Mr. Halliday and Mr. Henry Denny, 
of England, zoologists. More detailed notices 
in regard to these gentlemen will be found in 
the Scientific Intelligence. 

It will, of course, be understood that in the 
brief space that can be allotted to a résumé of 
this kind many discoveries and announcements 
of interest must fail to receive special mention ; 
but what we have just indicated will serve as a 
general sketch of progress for the first part of 
the present year, which we trust will be followed 
before its close by others of still greater interest. 


CURE OF ST. VITUS'’S DANCE. 

Among the more recent triumphs of medical 
science may be mentioned the method of treat- 
ment of chorea, or St. Vitus’s dance, originally 
discovered in Europe, and first practiced in this 
country, we believe, by Dr. W. A. Hammond, of 


| New York. This consists in the application, by 


As ened 
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means of a special apparatus, of ether-spray to 
the spine, the current being directed from the oc- 
ciput to the sacrum, backward and forward for 
about six minutes each time, the treatment be 
ing renewed at proper intervals, Cases previous- 
ly considered entirely hopeless have, it is said, been 
cured by a dozen applications of the kind referred 
to, although great care is necessary, as, if carried 
beyond a certain point, the treatment may prove 
injurious rather than beneficial. 


RAIN-PRODUCING DISTURBANCE OF THE 
ATMOSPHERE. 

Mr. Laughton, of England, in alate number of 
Nature, examines the question whether the con 
dition of the atmosphere can be influenced by ar- 
tificial causes, in the course of which he refers to 
the assumptions of Professor Espy in regard to 
producing rain by means of fires, and the oft-re- 
peated assertions that a heavy cannonade will ef- 
fect a similar result. After a careful considera- 
tion of the subject he comes to the conclusion 
that no human agencies can be relied upon to 
bring about any material change in the atmos- 
phere with any degree of certainty, although he 
thinks that large fires, explosions, battles, and 
earthquakes do tend to cause atmospheric dis- 
turbance, and especially to induce a fall of rain ; 
but “that for such a result it is necessary that 
other conditions be suitable, especially that the 
lower portion of the air contain a great deal of 
moisture. 


SUPPOSED NEW BRACHIOPOD. 

Professor King, in a late number of the Annals 
and Magazine of Natural History, describes a 
supposed new genus of Terebratule which was 
dredged in very deep water on the Agulhas Banks, 
off the coast of Africa, and described as Agul- 
hasia davidsoni. Mr. Dall, of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who has been making a special study 
of the brachiopods, finds reason to believe that 
this animal is not a new form, but simply an em- 
bryonic or immature stage of the genus Zerebra- 
tulina. 


SPONGY IRON AS A DEODORIZER. 


3y calcining a finely divided iron ore with 
charcoal the species of iron known as spongy 
iron is obtained, which, according to Dr. Voelck- 
er, is a deodorizer of greater potency than animal 
charcoal. By filtering sewage water through 
this material it becomes thoroughly purified; a 
much smaller quantity than is required of animal 
charcoal answering the purpose. Water treated 
in this way, and kept from exposure to the at- 
mosphere, has remained perfectly fresh and sweet 
for many months, without any indications of 
cryptogamic vegetation. 


BREEDING OF OSTRICHES IN CAPTIVITY. 

We have already referred to the subject of the 
breeding of ostriches in captivity in Europe, and 
are reminded that this is a practice of common 
occurrence in South Africa, where large numbers 
are kept for the purpose of securing successive 
crops of their feathers, and are inclosed in areas 
of fifteen to twenty acres, encircled by low stone 
walls. ‘Their eggs are usually hatched artificial- 
ly by being kept at a temperature of about 100 
degrees by the aid ofan oillamp. The long white 
feathers of the wings of the male birds are the 
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most valuable, bringing from $150 to 
pound, eighty feathers usually making 
weight. 


$200 a 
up this 
The feathers from the wild birds a 
however, considered more valuable than tho 
taken on the farms. 


DISTINGUISHING DEXTRINE FROM GUM 
ARABIC, 

According to Dr. Hager, dextrine gum can be 
distinguished from gum arabic by its containing 
sugar. Gum arabic has a percentage of lime, 
which causes it to become turbid when mixed 
with oxalic acid—dextrine, on the contrary, ye- 
maining quite clear under the same treatment, 
Gum arabic, too, when added to a neutral salt 
or oxide of iron, throws down a deposit. 


PUTTING UP PRESERVED FRUITS. 

A convenient method of closing up prepared 
fruits consists in placing them in stone pots 
somewhat narrowed at the upper end, pieces of 
paper being laid over the fruit in such a manner 
that when the top is applied there will be n 
opening into the interior. Some gypsum is then 
to be mixed with water, and poured in a liquid 
form over the cover to a depth of half an inch 
In a few moments the gypsum hardens, and the 
jar becomes air-tight; and the contents, it is 
said, will remain unchanged for years; the ex 
clusion of the air being much more perfect than 
by the ordinary methods of closing with India 
rubber or with tin. 


SYNTHESIS OF CONTIN. 
Dr. Schiff is said to have accomplished the 
first synthesis of a vegetable alkaloid—namely, 


coniin. ‘The process by which this is effected is 
too technical for our pages, but the result ob- 
tained is stated to be entirely similar, in its re- 
action and physical peculiarities, to the natural 
alkaloid, and to possess like poisonous qualities. 


POTASSIUM IN TOBACCO-SMOKE. 

A spectroscopic analysis has, it is said, re- 
vealed the presence of potassium in tobacco- 
smoke; and as small quantities of potash increase 
the nervous excitability, while larger quantities 
diminish it, it is suggested that the percentage 
of this substance in tobacco-smoke may produce, 
at least in part, the peculiar sensations which are 
experienced in the cavity of the mouth after long 
and extreme smoking, 


PRESCRIBED DYES FOR CANDIES, 

A police regulation has been recently estab- 
lished in some parts of Germany prescribing the 
substances that may be used for coloring candies 
and other edible articles. ‘The variety is very 
great, and would seem to meet all necessary re- 
quirements. All the aniline colors, without ex- 
ception, are prohibited. 


GREEN COLOR IN PICKLES. 

It is said that to impart an excellent green 
color to pickles they must be first covered with 
boiling hot salt-water, and after a short time the 
water poured off and the pickles drained. ‘They 
are then to be placed in an earthen pot and cov- 
ered with boiling vinegar, the top put on, and 
the whole kept at a lukewarm temperature for 
long time, the vinegar being poured off every 
day, heated to boiling, and turned again upon 
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| inches, laying the roadway with them, and th 
covering the whole with fragments, broken to 
about two inches in size, to a depth of about fou; 
inches (making ten inches in all), after 
} 


light upon the tissues of plants. This gentle- 
man has, consequently, occupied himself in prose- 
cuting inquiries in relation to this subject. His 

hed by the Academy of 
Petersburg, contains an exhaust- 
ive detail of observations 
bject, but our space will permit us to give only , made, which is entirely free from mud, almos 
a few of the practical conclusions to which he | so from dust, and of uncommon durability. I 
Among these may be mentioned the fol- de 
Direct sunlight or strong light retards 
the subdivision of the chlorophyl parenchyma 
cells, while diffused light favors such a division 
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satisfaction lately in England that prepa 
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tions of London, with the anticipation that it wil 
answer much better than the asphaltum 1 
heretofore imported from France, and appli 
there to a similar purpose. 
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pidermis cel Strong light, as well as 
; “aust? ; RY ? 
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» parenchyma of the bark. ‘Tl Among the supposed facts relied upon to proy 
‘light produces a slight thickening of the paren- that the animal brain is a battery, which can send 
hyma cells. Light exercises no influence upon | currents of electricity through the nerves so as 
1e thickening of the cells on the inside bark, | to act upon the muscles, is an experiment 

and of the wood. ferred to by Mr. C. F. Varley, in a late article, 

SDANEPIR ATION OF WATER BY LEAVES whit h consists in connecting the two terminals 

-— ea o— - = of a very sensitive galvanometer with se 
In a paper by Dr. MacNab, on the transpira- | basins of water. 

tion of water by leaves, he states, as the g 

conclusiong reached by his current is said generally to flow from that har 

the mean of several experiments gave about six- | through thegalvanometer tothe otherhand, which 

ty-three per cent. as the quantity of water con- 
tained in the leaves, and that the quantity of | various experiments, has come to the co 
water removable by chloride of calcium or sul- | sion that the phenomenon is due to chemical ac- 
phuric acid was not equal to that transpired un- | tion alone, the act of squeezing the hand vio 
der the stimulus of the sun. About five per cent. | lently forcing some of the perspiration out of the 
of the water was determined to be fluid, in rela- | pores. This is proved by the fact that whe 
tion to the cell sap of the plant. About three | both hands were placed in the water, and 
per cent. per hour was given out under the sun- | acid was dropped on one of them, a current wa 
light, a little over half of one per cent. in diffused generated without any muscular exertion. Mr. 
light, and less than half of one per cent. in dark- | Varley found nothing to show that electricity ¢ 
ness. About twenty-six per cent. per hour was | ists in the human body, either as a source of 
transpired in a saturated atmosphere in the sun- | motive power or otherwise, and he considers the 
shine, and twenty and a half per cent. in a dry | feeble electricity obtained from the muscles to be 

atmosphere ; while, due to the different chemical conditions of d 

pired in a saturated atmosphere, and less than | ent portions of the muscles themselves, As th 

two per cent. in a dry atmosphere. Leaves im- | force transmitted by the nerves is at a rate about 
mersed in water take up a little over four per | 200,000 times slower than an electric current, | 
cent. in an hour and a half, and it was estab- | infers that it can not be an electric current its« 
lished that plants absorb no.moisture whatever in 
a state of vapor through their leaves. In light 
of any kind the under side of leaves was found to| In a recent paper by Dr. Jelinek upon the an- 
transpire much more water than the upper. The | nual distribution of thunder-storms in Austri: 
experiments of Dr. MacNab were made upon | and. Hungary, he remarks that from the critical 
the laurel cherry (Prunus lauro-cerasus), the | investigations of past years it has been ascertain- 
liquid used for testing the rapidity of the ascent | ed that in the northern hemisphere there are two 
being the lithium citrate. minima and two maxima of frequency of st 
|storms. The first minimum occurs in the reg 
| north of the polar circle, the second in the regi 


a IS THE BRAIN A GALVANIC BAT 
he 12 absence 


n 


If a hand be placed in each 
eneral | basin, and one be squeezed violently, a positive 


investigations, that 


i 


is not compressed. Mr. Varley, however, aft 


a. littl 
a ntti 


in the shade, none was trans 


| 
sf 


MAXIMA AND MINIMA OF THUNDER-STORMS. 


UTILIZATION OF TRON SLAG. 


The utilization of the slag of iron furnaces, 
which is produced in such immense quantity, 
has long been a problem, although of late years 
many attempts have been made to solve it. Meth- 


of the trade-winds; in both, however, summer 
storms are rare or entirely wanting. On 
other hand, the maxima of frequency of storms 
occur on the one side in the vicinity of the 


} 
the 


ods have been suggested for extracting various | equator, and on the other side in the temperate 
substances of value in the arts; and in some coun- | zone, and, indeed, they seem to be more frequent 
tries, Belgium especially, the material is cast into | to the south of Europe. In illustration of this 
moulds of a definite shape, and used, without fur- | he remarks that in Iceland thunder-storms occur 
ther preparation, for building purposes. All per- | almost exclusively in the winter season ; and that 
sons familiar with the iron districts where this | in the northwest of Scotland the winter storm 

substance is produced are aware of the excellent | predominate, although there is sometimes a sec- 
macadamized roads it makes in the neighborhood ond maximum inJuly. The summer storms, on 
of the iron furnaces; and it is now transported the other hand, are most abundant in southern 
to considerable distances in England for a similar | and southwestern Scotland, as well as in France 
purpose. The best method of applying it is said and the rest of Continental Europe. It is con- 
to be by breaking it up into cubes of about six | sidered quite a remarkable fact that Beyrout has 
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uite a similar distribution of storms throu ho ut 
he vear as Iceland. ‘Thus for ten yea 

the four months of June to Se pte a not one 
storm was observed ; while in winter more than 
half the entire number for the year occurred, of 
which one-fourth werein January. Again, while 
the number of these storms at Bevyrout seems to 
y small, they ill fewer 
only eleven having been observed in the space of 
three and a half years. 


be ver are st at Jerusal 


Ih, 


CE OF TREES ON 
ct of the influence of *‘ for 
ting of trees, upon the climate of 
country, an ad of ** def or destroy ing t 
forest growth, eo to excite much interest 
throughout the world, it well b- 
lished that the climat op 
been materially altered 
‘ Systematic 


CLIMATE, 


foresting,” he 


esta 


localities has 


- 


is 
many 
one or the other 
have be 
made, in different parts of the world, for ne 
l a growth of trees where 


ducing 


disappeared or had never been known, 


now 
he 
ese pr cesses, efforts 
ro 
these had eit 
from 
which — results have followed in many 
instances We have before referred to the 
fect upon the climate of In dia of plantin 
sive forests of differen re ; an 
formed that, as the consequen a similar 
periment, Egypt, which formerly had only 
ix rainy days every year, 
ona large scale, has already attained to twenty- 
Among the enlightened measures of the 
adt ninistration of the French g nent, one 
which is especially note py is that of plant- 
ing imme *nse tracts of land in Algiers, especially 
Australiar the Acacia / 
na and Ac ha. Plantati 
trees, started a years ago, 
. height of from nine to twelve f 
7 growth and great extent 
changed “the climate very mucl 
1 rain and dew falling in the neigh! 
as b Under the same 
square miles of the swampy, 
oast of the Bay of Biscay, in the De 
partment of the Landes, was planted with mill 
ions of trees—especially the cork oak and swamp 
pine—with surprisin gly t beneficial results; the 
trees having drained the land so as to destroy the 
wamp fevers, and to change it into a healthy 
country with pine forests. Biscay law 1 ere $ 
that for every tree cut down two shall be plant- 


l gorous 


» of 
e ot 
about 


since being replanted 


overnt 


1 trees eae 


fiss th 


wia loph 
these few 
tained 


in their + rapi bd have 


ready twice 
mucl 
ans] vice s, 


unhe althy col 


efore. 


intry 


al ng the c 


ed, and it is said to be executed with ri 


severity. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF QUININE. 


An eminent native physician in India, in 
cussing the physiological action of qui 
malaria, remarks that the symptoms in the earl 
stages of disease show that the force of the poi- 
son is expended upon the ganglionic system of 
nerves ; and as the circulatory apparatus is under 
the direct control of this system, we can easily 
understand why influences exerted over the lat- 
ter may modify its governing power. In a word, 
the effect of the malaria is concentrated upon 
the ganglionic centres of the system, altering 
their functions in such a way as to disturb the 
circulation and secretions of the body, to para 
lyze the blood-vessels, and lead to inflammation, 
hypertrophy; or death; in short, a 
sedative to. the sympathetic 


nine 


nervous 


RECORD 
Quinine now t 

norbid influen 

retion, and 

1 improving i 

In intermittent fever, 

expected paroxysm, it cuts 

by remedying that condition 

h in the blood 

It has no pec uliar 

ison of malaria, bt it 
‘ rs. When 

eads to inflam- 
l l hange, 


its use is at least doubtful. 


giving 
the pul 


s¢ 


in 


vessels, 


fa 
ait 
} 


red circulation 


t an org: ) some mor 
it is suggested that 


RUSTING OF IRON, 


1 experiments, 
hat pure n does not de 
oxidation oa , and that moist 
but feeble bs that dry 
| 


» carbonic ac id | has no action, 


+ re] 
OxYg 
also or 
ut that 
7 ntaining traces of car! 
brought into contact with iron, the ] 
He concludes, thei 
is the which 
termines the oxidation of iron, and that it is the 
presence of carbonic acid in the atmosphere, and 
not its Oxygen or its watery vapor, that produces 
he of iron exposed to common air. 
In one experiment he found that if clean blades 
quality of iron be placed in water 
which has been well boiled, and * of its 
gen and carbonic acid, they will not rust 
ral weeks; and that if a similar blade 
immersed in a bottle containing equal vol- 
° tilled water and oxygen, the 
the wv rapidly 
pper portion remains unal- 
1@ at tmosp yhere be added some 
nic acid, chemical reaction on the exposed 
portion, rapid oxidation, takes place im 
mediately. 
In reference to the fact, first published by Ber- 
that « ies prevent the oxidation 
as the result of ape ial ex- 
subject, that the carbonates 
ites of the alkalies possess the same 
hydrates; and that if an iron 
half immersed in a solution of such ear- 
the; such a preservative influ- 
t a she n of the bar which is exposed 
1ere common air (oxygen and 
that it does not oxidize even after 
a period of two years, 


oxvgen Cc m- 
utter 
rusts with great rapidity. e- 


carbonic acid agent de 


fore, that 


oxidation 
of the best 
OX\ for 
seve be 
half 

di 
ater becomes 
} 
t 


with 


elius, iustic alkalies 

n, he remarks 
periments on this he 
and biearbon: 
property as theit 


blad ic be | 


y exercise 


the 
carbonic 


atmos} or 


seid) 


SMALL-POX IN 
A wave « 


present m 


x 
world. This 


ENGLAND. 


f epidemic small-pox seems to be at 
wing greater part of the 
has already been noticed in vari- 
ous places in the United States, and in an equal- 
lv marked degree in Europe. Paris has been 
aftlicted with it for a long time, so as to have 
invoked the greatest care to ameliorate or 
cate the disease. Great Britain is now experi- 
encing the infliction, which in London is more 
dest e at the present time than it has been 

‘ eriod during present century. The 
scientific and medical journals of that are 
filled with suggestions for action, and insist that 
no disease is more directly under human control 
than the smail-pox, and that the points to be 
aimed at are, in the first place, vaccination of 


over the 


eradl- 


ructh 
the 


tn 


city 
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ever necessary ; 
of puri 
That vaccinat 


in the pr 
[ 


way lisinfection. 


most ¢ 
very 

ination has been 

It is also sh 

inated per 


persons 
i is much less fatal 

would otherwise have been, and that in 
mt epidemic not more tha per cent. 
pox of those who have been va 
while out hirty-six per cel lie of 
ve not been vac ted. ‘his same 
observed i he London Small- 
S51, from which it 

re in the 


wn, 


> Vac 


Nl SIN 
small ccl- 
ose who 
5a 
pox Hospi 
is infe rred that 
malignity o dise 
As to 


loses its protective power, 


been no chang 
se, 
* vaccination 
the r¢ 
| iti it when the opera- 
tion has en p perly performed the immunity 
that i 


the ever 


question 
is stated, as 


i iabilitv is entire, but 
sometimes difficult to determine the perfection 
of the and that revaccination, while 
doing no harm, may do much good. It is urged, 
also, that, in paaiiog: to vaccination, every small- 


pox patient should at once be 


preventive ; : 


removed to a hos 
mplete isolatic 

and all « 
on by 


pital, or s 
that disinfect 
taminated 
articles, by 


subjecte 
ne 
ried 
carbolic 
destroyin 
Stc. 


in contact, 


hea 
acid 

gf the 

with which 


( 
1 } 
should 


free use of 
disinfect and by 
of straw or shavings, 


tients may have come 


ants, 


IS THE AURORA VISIBLE 


IN 


The question whether the aurora is visi 
ht, as propounded some time ago in Nat 
has met 
and others 
nomenon. A conan 
insists most positively that he has distinguis 
in broad daylight, a movement of what appeared 
to be a light fleecy cloud, which — tl 
ibility and streaming character of an " 
and which, as night came on, rebier te ed into an 
aurora of the first magnitude. 


davlig 
with several responses 


asserting the e possibility of such 


Quebec correspondent, 


} 
ned, 
e change- 


aurora 


LITHOFRACTEUR 

We have already referred to an explosive sub- 
stance—a modification of nitro-glycerine—known 
as lithofracteur, highly recommended for blast- 
ing. We learn that it has been put to a special 
use by the German army in destroying the iron 
guns in the Paris forts. For this purpose about 
two pounds of the lithofracteur mass, of a pasty 
consistency, are inserted in the muzzle, and a 
layer of clay an inch or two thick smeared over 
it. Through this, and into the mass of the ex- 
plosive, is thrust a detonating fuse; and after 
the explosion the end of the gun is found to be 
either broken off or cracked so as to unfit it for 
further 


FOR BURSTING Gl 


NS. 


use, 
SEWAGE 
Dr. Letheby continues 
the use of sewage water 
ing, as he does, that it 
of entozoa in man and t 


WATER. 
his crusade against 
for manure, maintain- 
is a most prolific 

e lower animals, 


source 


He 


some de — ig 


that in 
entozoa, 


every instance of the oc 
rence of whether in the form of tri 

hydatid, ete., the cause is directly trace 
to the food we eat, the water we drink, or 
and that it is probable th: 
majority of ¢: originate from the first 
He theref that sewage at 
should first be precipitated and collected in t] 
solid mass before bein; a fertilizer, 
thereby permit rified to es- 

into the ordinary drainage of the country 

ut involving the terrible conseque 
ferred to above. 


Col obi: 


air we breathe; 
ses 
auses, fore urges 
zi plied as 
ting the water thus pt 
cape 


VW ith< 


neces re- 


HAECKEL ON ABIOGE 
Of all the disciples of the idea of the m 
ical theory of life, or of 


as connected, 
} 


NESIS. 


S} ontaneous genera 
with the Darwi 
doctrine of evolution, one of the most potent is 
Professor Ernst Hay ckel, of Jena; and his writ 
ings in defense of the idea of abiogenesis ar¢ 
attention. In a recent @ 
later publications in Nat 
ment of his views in this respect w] 

be summed up, in Is, i 


following king, even if sometimes eni; 


more or less, 


tracting much 


notice of his 
find a state 
may his own wi 
sti 
sentences : 
“1. The fe 


result entirely 


rms ¢ s, and of their org 
trom the in 


inctions, heredity 


f organisms 
from life, and si V 
two plhiysiological f 
tation, 

*2. Heredity 
ti mn, on the ot 
the ism. 
pe nd, 

of the 


into pli 


tion of 


reproduction ; ad 
a part of the maint 
two pl siological 
as do: ivi 


31010 


phy 
! 


1 actions of tl 
and actio1 


rms al 
ick to the forms 
Plastids are ple cytods (structure 
protoplasm with« ei) or cells; buts 
st have originally from cytods by 
itiation of the inne leus’ and the out 
sm,’ the forms and vital properties of all } 
raced back to the 


plest cytods as theirs 


opl 


all other 
risen by he 
al and abso] 


The simplest cyto from whicl 
tids (cytods and cells) originally have 
ity and adaptation, cons eeeeny 
thing more than a bit of 

iulbuminoid, nitrogenous carbon compo 

compon of plas tids have been | ‘ 
ed secondarily from protoplasm 


pla 
\t 


The simplest indep — organisms which 
, and which, re r, can be conceive 
consist, in fact, whi vlivine. of neti t 
simplest cytod, tructureless bit of 1 rot yplasm ; 
inc they exhibit forms of vital act y 
trition, re produc tion, ir bility, movement), thes« 
tal activities are here clearly bound on to struc 
protoplasm, 
“7, Protoplasm, or germinal matter (Bildun 
also called cell substance or primitive slime 
schleim), is therefore the single material basis 
Grundiage) to which, without exception and abso- 
lutely, all so-called ‘vital phenomena’ are radically 
bound. If the latter are regarded as the result of 
culiar vital force independent of the protoplasm, then 
necessarily also must the physical ¢ oo mical prope 
ties of eve ry inorganic nat il body be regarded as t he 
result of a peculiar force not bound “p with its sub- 
stance, 


“S. 


elle 


i pe- 


The protoplasm of all plastids is, like all other 
albuininoid or protein bodies, composed of four 
separable elements— carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, l 
nitrogen, to which often, though not always, a fifth 
element—namely, sulphur—is added. 

“9, The forms and vital properties of protoplasm 
are conditioned by the peculiar manner in which car- 
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CLIMATE OF PERI 
remarks of the coast of Peru tha 


esting exception 
I 


f 


i ever 


t 


n 
} 
el 


| propertic its con nt 


Dr. Miihry 
it presents one of the most inter 
he general system of terrestrial mete 
case in tl 


ation, 
of 


t 


nd, as is usually the the science of me- 


, that the true explanation of the anom 
is oe an additional proof of the soundness 
he gener: il laws as established. In the cour 
ks that the narrow strij 
fift 1 miles 
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is article he rema 
only en geographica 
rain, 

a 
where 


about 
in width, lacks the ti 
and is, consequent 
i very fe 
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tf country, 
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water 18 
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degree saturatlo 
air isch 
tl lle 
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the coast, 


iracter by con- 


The 


} 
he 


rits latit and the 
nued damp fogs, 
this var 
fact that 
Andes comes down beyond wl 
is in the lee or of tl 
id; and, in addition to this, there is a power 
il cold ocean flowing t it. h 
-wind thus does not reach the lower strata 
some considera 
wh i this point 
manifest Lhe 
ht to be due undoubtedly 
if 
imme 
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ls in the 


e@ so-Ci 1S. 
sual system 
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the shadow 
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WOLLASTON GOLD MEDAI 


The Wollaston gold medal of the 
of London has just been presented to 
Professor Ramsey for his researches in practical 
and in theoretical geology. ‘The remainder of 
the proceeds of the Wollaston dona fund 
ere given to Mr. Robert arenes lge in aid of | 
great catalogue of British f Th 
with which the band of working ‘pale 
1 England has prosecuted its labors in determin- 
neient fauna and flora of the island may 
red from the statement that, while of re 


na 


] ; } 
1021CaAl 


Ge 


Society 
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fossils e success 
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ing. the 
be infer 
cent sp ecies belonging 


ble kingdoms 


less than 4000 are enumerated, 


to the animal and vegeta- 
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he differ 
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gt lu where we find over 


-BORN HIPPOPOTAMUS. 
otamus, which was lately born 
lens in London, we regret 
ard, making 
* this animal have 
with a 
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hem dying, 

eaching maturity. 

almost 
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FISHES IN 
MUSEUM. 


ATALOGI OF THE BRITISH 


¢ 
t 


A work « 


great importance to naturalists has 
‘ted in the publication of the 
volume of the catalogue of fis 
tish Museum, prepared by Dr. Giin- 

f Although nominally 
gue this particular collection, it 
a complete system of the fishes, and 
furnis} far the most convenient manual of 
neral inquiry in this department of science, al- 
though, of course, not superseding the still larger 
‘uvier and Valenciennes. In summing 
of material at his command dur- 
ing the ition of the work Dr. Giinther re- 
m at he has had under his inspection in 
he British Museum over 29,000 specimens, em- 
li Allowit 
not at present con- 
tained in the Museum, and admitting the exist- 
ence of others described but not known to him, 
total number of fishes at pres- 
In this connection 
udoned for reminding our 
is the collection of fishes in 
sritish (the largest in Euroy it 
eeded by far by that in the magnificent 
iseum of Comparative Zoology, of which Pro- 
Aga director, and of 
as well as of its head) all Americans are 
proud. The Thayer Expedition to 
one furnished a much larger number 
of specimens of fishes than has just been enu- 
merated ; while by actual count less than one-half 
llection of fishes already arranged 


the Museum coll 
15,000 jars, each containing from 
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IES OF SALMON KELTS. 
Land and Water, calls at- 
that in certain male salmon 
him early in February the 
i the scales are pocket- 
thickened so as almost to ob- 
literate the appe and cause 
the fish to appear as if destitute of them. The 
female kelts, however, did not exhibit this phe- 
the scales being in them little if at all 
in the color tl 


PECULIARI 

Mr. Buckland, in 

tention to the “we 
kelts examined 
skin of the fis} 


7 tl 
ed, is abnormally 
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€ in which 


irance of the scales, 


nomenon, 


altered either or g 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

UR Record closes on the 25th of April. 

proceedings of Cong 

entirely c 


The 
ss have been almost 
nfined to a consideration of measures to 
suppress lawless outrages in the Southern States 
The following special message was received from 
he President March 23: 

ondition of affairs now exists in 
f the Union rendering life and property inse- 
und the carrying of the mails and the collection 

venue dangerous. The proof that such a state 

rs exists in some localities is now before the 
Senate. That the power to correct these evils is be- 
yond the control of the State authorities I do 
loubt ; that the power of the ecutive of the United 
, acting within the limits of the existing g laws, is 

ent for the present emergencies, is not clear 
» I urgently recommend such legislation as in 
zment of Congress shall effectually secure life, 
und property in all parts of the United States. 
be expedient to provide that such law 
din pursuance of the recommendation shall 
at the end of the next session of Cons 


SOT 


1e of the | 


as shall 


expire gress. 

This message was, in the House, 
elect committee, of which Mr. Shellabarger was 
chairman. On the 24th ef March the President 


issued a proclamation commanding the persons | 
comprising unlawful combinations in South Caro- | 


lina to disperse and retire peaceably to their re 
spective abodes within twenty days. The com- 
mittee appointed in the House to consider the 
President's message of the 23d 
man, reported a bill ‘‘ more fully to enforce the 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, and for other 
purposes, ” 
in the United States courts of any person who 


shall in any way interfere in depriving any citi- | 


zen of his equal civil rights under the 
Amendment ; 


Fourteenth 
for the punishment as a felony of 
any offense—such as murder, mayhem, robbery, 
perjury, arson, etc.—against the rights, 
leges, and immunities of any citizen by any two 
or more persons banded together for the pur- 
pose ; for the interposition of the President with 
the loc 
the United States, against insurrection, domestic 
violence, or unlawful combinations in any State, 
whenever the State authorities shall be unable to 
preserve order; that extreme cases of unlawful 
combinations, armed and organized and overrid- 
ing the constituted civil authorities, shall be 
deemed a rebellion against the government of the 
United States, and that in any such disaffected 
district, under certain restrictions, the President 
shall be empowered to declare martial law, and 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus, first mak- 
ing proclamation commanding the insurgents to 
disperse. 
to be in force after June 1, 187 
passed by the House, April 6, 
91. On the 7th, in the Senate, 
to the Judiciary Committee. 


1e latter provis sions were to cease 


The bill was 
a vote 118 to 
it was referred 
It was passed by 


by 


the Senate, with important amendments increas- 


ing its April 14, by a vote of 45 to 
19. The Republican Senators Hill, Robertson, 
Schurz, Tipton, and Trumbull voted in the nega- 
tive. ‘The amendments passed by the Nenate ex- 
tended the time within which the President may 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus to the end of 
a next regular session of Congress, and pro- 


severity, 


rided for the assessment of damages to persons 


ist 


. | tained. 


not | 


referred to a | 


, through its chair- | 


The bill provides fi wr the prosecution | 


privi- | 


al militia, or the land and naval forces of | 


arical Berard. 


| and property upon localities in which outrages are 
committed. It is an important feature of the 
bill, as passed by the Senate, that the test oath 
to be taken by jurors in the United States is re- 
The Senate amendments were non-cor 
curred in by the House, and a conference com 
mittee was appointed, which reported on the 18th, 
recommending, in regard to the jurors’ test-o: 
provision, the repeal of that part of the ae 
Jaw which makes the giving of encourageme1 
| aid to the rebellion, either directly or indirec tly, 
a ground of challenge or disqui alification of 
juror, leaving it disc retionary with the Dist 
Attorney to move, and with the court to im] 
the oath. The suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus was recommended to be continued until 
the end of the next regular session of Congress, 
as fixed by the Senate. The provision assessing 
| damages upon localities where outrages are com- 
| mitted was amended so as to require a suit t 


be brought against the individual perpetrators of 
the outrages; and where judgment remains m 
satisfied for two months the loss or damage may 
be assessed upon the county or parish. ‘This re 
| port was adopted by the Senate, 82 to 16. ‘T! 
Senate amendments were non-concurred in by 
the House, April 19, and a new conference com- 
mittee was appointed, which reported promptly, 
and its report was adopted by the Senate, 36 1 
13, and by the House, 96 to 74. The bill was 
signed by the President April 20. The secti 
relating to assessments of damages reads thus: 
Srotion 6. That any person or persons having k1 
e that any of the wrongs conspired to be 
and mentioned in the second section of this act, ar 
about to be committed, and having power to prey 
or aid in preventing the same, shall neglect or is 
so to do, and such wrongful act shall be committed, 
| such person or persons shall be liable to the person 
injured, or his legal representatives, for all damag 
caused by any such wrongful act, which first-named 
person or persons by reasonable diligence could have 
prevented, and such damages may be recovered in 
action on the case in the proper Circuit Court of the 
United States; and any number of persons guilty 
such wrongful neglect or refusal may be joined as « 
fendants in such action, provided that such action sha 
be commenced within one year after such cause 
ac tion shall have accrued ; and if the death of a 
son shall be caused by any such wrongful act 
lect, the legal representatives of such deceased pet 
shall have such action therefor, and may recover 
exceeding $5000 damages therein for the benefi 
widow ot such deceased person, if any there be, o1 
there be no widow, for the benefit of the next of ki 
of such deceased person. 


) 
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ny per- 
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The House concurrent resolution for a joint 
special committee to investigate Southern atlai 
was passed by the Senate April 7. The com 
mittee consists of fourteen members of the Hous 
and seven Senators. 

Senator Sumner, in anticipation of the report 
of the San Domingo Commission, March 23, of 
fered resolutions denouncing the President’s use 

| of the United States navy on the coasts of S 
Domingo during the pendency of negotiations 
for the acquisition of a part of that island as an 

| act of hostility against a friendiy nation, and a 

| usurpation of the war powers granted by the ¢ 
stitution. On the 27th the Senator delivered a 

| long speech in support of his resolutions. After 

| a debate, in which Senator Schurz strongly sup- 
ported the resolutions, the latter were, on the 

| 29th, tabled by a vote of 39 to 16. 


yn- 
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The report of the San Domingo Commission | 


was submitted to the Senate on the Sth of April 
by the President, with an accompanying mes- 
sage calling attention to the fact that the report 
more than sustained all that he had heretofore 
said in regard to the productiveness and health- 
fulness of San Domingo, of the unanimity of the 
people for annexation to the United States, and 
of their peaceable character, and explaining his 
motives in the whole matter of Dominican annex- 
ation. He had not contemplated, when entering 
upon his administration, the acquisition of insu- 
lar possessions, though believing that our insti- 


tutions were broad enough to extend over the | 


entire continent as rapidly as other peoples might 
desire to bring themselves under our protection, 
and that we should not permit any independent 
government within the limits of North America 
to pass from a condition of independence to one 
of ownership or protection under a European 
power. ‘The proposition to annex the republic 
of San Domingo came to him, soon after his in- 
auguration, from President Baez, who represent- 
ed the capacity of the island, the desire of the 
people, and their character and habits, about as 
they have been described by the Commissioners’ 
report, and stated that, being weak in numbers 
and poor in purse, they were not capable of de- 
veloping their great resources; that the people 
had no incentive to industry on account of lack 
of protection for their accumulations; and that, 
if not accepted by the United States, with insti 
tutions which they loved above those of any oth- 
er nation, they would be compelled to seek pro- 
tection elsewhere. It was not until similar rep- 
resentations were made by another authority that 
the President appointed a Commissioner to visit 
the island, not to secure or hasten its annexa- 
tion, but to investigate its government, its peo- 
ple, and its resources, His report was so favor- 
able that the President negotiated a treaty for 
annexation. When this fact transpired, such al- 
legations were made calculated to produce an 
unfavorable prejudgment of the treaty that the 
latter failed to receive the requisite two-thirds 
vote in the Senate. 
sion, 


Hence the present commis- 
In conclusion the President advised that 
the consideration of the subject be postponed till 
the next session, the report in the mean time to 
be printed and circulated among the people for 
their information. 

A bill for the removal of political disabilities, 
more generous in its provisions than any hereto- 
fore adopted, was passed by the House, April 10, 
by a vote of 134 to 46. The following persons 
are excepted: First, members of the Congress 
of the United States who withdrew therefrom 
and aided the rebellion; second, officers of the 
army or navy of the United States who, being 
above the age of twenty-one years, left said army 
or navy and aided the rebellion ; third, members 
of the State Conventions which adopted the pre- 
tended ordinances of secession who voted for the 
adoption of such ordinances. In a caucus of 
Republican Senators, held April 17, it was de- 
cided to defer action on this House bill till the 
next session. 

In the course of the discussion of the De- 
ficiency Appropriation bill an amendment was 
passed by the Senate, and adopted (April 13) by 
the House, repealing the law providing for the 
organization of Congress on the 4th of March. 





Before the close of the session resolutions were 
adopted by both Houses contemplating a reduc- 
tion of taxation. 

Congress was adjourned April 20, on which 
day the President sent a special message to the 
Senate, convening that body in extra session on 
May 10 

I'he Connecticut State election, April 3, was 
so closely contested that the result must be de- 
cided by the Leg ‘ertificates were is- 
sued to Congre 1en-ele 

Republicans), Barnum 
Kellogg (Republican) 

The results of the State elections in Michigan, 
April 4, and in Rhode Island, April 5, were in 
favor of the Republicans. S. Padelford was 
elected Governor of Rhode Island by a majority 
of over S000, 


Democrat), and Mr. 


A comparison of the net receipts and expendi- 
tures of the United States government for the 
two years ending March 1, 1869, and the two 
years ending March 1, 1871, shows an increase 
of receipts during the latter amounting to 
$84,994,049, and a decrease of expenditures to 
the extent of $126,700,949—a total gain of 
$211,694, 998, ; 

A serious riot occurred at Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 7. A band of Irish, Welsh, and 
English miners, belonging to the Working-men’s 
Benevolent Association, attacked a party of 
miners working, contrary to the rules of the As- 
sociation, in the Tripp Slope mine. ‘The next 
day the rioters, increased in numbers, prevented 
all working at the mines, and burned two coal- 
breakers. State troops arrived in the evening, 
and during the day a proclamation was issued 
by Governor Geary denouncing the rioters, and 
declaring it unlawful for railroad companies to 
impose rates of freight intended to be prohib- 
itory. 

Under the act of Congress organizing the Texas 
Pacific Railroad the corporators met for the first 
time in New York city April 15. About 70 of 
the 123 corporators were present. Mr. Marshall 
O. Roberts was elected chairman. Shares to the 
amount of $2,000,000 were subscribed for, Mr. 
Roberts taking eleven thousand shares, and Gen- 
eral Fremont five thousand. Mr. Samuel Sloane 
was chosen treasurer. ‘The meeting was ad- 
journed to the 17th, when the election of direct- 
ors was postponed until such time as the chair- 
man should see fit to call a meeting for that pur- 
pose. 

A grand peace demonstration was made on 
Easter-Monday, April 10, by our German fellow- 
citizens in New York and other cities. The pro- 
cession in New York was a magnificent spectacle. 
The streets were crowded with spectators. 

Early in February Keard and Miller’s train, 
loaded with bacon, from Chihuahua fer Fort 
Bacon, was attacked near the boundary by a 
band of Indians. Keard, his wife, and five other 
Americans were killed. The Chihuahua front- 
ier troops pursued the murderous band across 
the boundary into the United States, and killed 
and captured eighty Indians. The United States 
troops at Fort Goodwin went to protect the In- 
dians, and came in collision with the Mexican 
soldiers. A fight ensued, in which the command- 
ing officer at Fort Goodwin and forty American 
soldiers were killed. ‘The Mexican soldiers 
numbered two hundred. 
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1e town of Truckee, in Cali 
he Central Pacific Railr almost en- 
aetaned ‘a m March 29. One hun- 

i and — bedidings were bi ama includ- 
all the ion of the and the 
> qu it son of the proprie- 
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River, 

Ohio, exploded March 

the building, and killing six 
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Four fis] onging to Glouces- 
Massachusetts, were probably lost, with all 
hands, in the severe oes oy ril 2, on the Banks. 
The mi are the FB. Lin 
eleven men; the Seaman's Pride 
the William Murray, with nine 
B. H. Hough, with ten men. ‘Two fishing ves- 
sels from the same } lace were lost in February, 
which, added to the presumed disasters of April, 
ol SIX Ve 


ing schooners be 
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lhere 
Fe 


with ten men ; 
men; and the 


y, With 


sing vessels 


total sels and sixty-three lives 
lost the present season. 
The tug R. S. Watson, while towing a sch 
into La Michigan, April 8, was capsized 
nt to the bottom with all on boar d. 
lost. 
gale swept 
April 8-9, unroofing 
uprooting trees, 
—() in the 9th 


vere thunder 


On- 
er ke 
and we 
lives were 

A heavy 
and lowa, 
down hi 


some loss of | 


Six 
over Kansas, Missouri, 
and blowing 
and involving 
Maine was visited 


injure d 


uses, 


ife. 
-storm, which many 
Southbridge train, eastward bound, April 
i1rown over an embankment, thirty feet 
Readville, Massachusetts. ‘Twenty-five 
rsons were injured, six of them seriously. 
During a thunder-storm, April 22, an electric 
flash caus ed the explosion of several charges of 
nitro-glycerine at the H¢ Tunnel. Superin- 
ason and three men were killed, 


@ OSIC 
tendent M 
OBITUARY. 

The He Jacob M. Howard died at Detroit, 
Michigan, April 2, in the G6th year of his age. 
He represent ed Michigan in the Senate in 1841 
1843, and served afterward as 2 ttorney-( reneral 
of his St: ring two terms. In 1865 he was 
holding his seat there 


yn. 


again elected to Congress, 
for several years. 
) Taylor, 


Seamen’s Bethel, died 


the venerable minister 


at Boston, April 5 


of the 
, at the 
age of 87. 
The Hon. Thomas F. Marshall, of K 
died at Louisville, April 17, aged 77. 
Archibald Russell, the founder of the 
Points Mission, died at his in 


York, April 18. 
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AMERICA. 
Under the friendly auspices of the United 
States the representatives of Spain and of the 
South American republics—Bolivia, Chili, Ecua- 
dor, and Peru—with sanction of their re- 
spective governments, agreed (April 12) upon a 
truce, which can not be broken by any of the 
belligerents until three years after express noti- 
fication shall have been given by one to the other 


the 


| of the intention to renew hostilities 
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estrictions 
upon neutral commerce are to cease. 

In Mexico the con flict for the next Presidenc y 
tinues to be exciting and ominous of reyo- 
lution. Pending the discussions by Congress of 
the ‘Tenure of Office bill, a new bill has been in- 
troduced to control the appointment of cabinet 
ministers. ‘The army adheres to the cause of 
Juarez. The regular session of Cong 
ed on the Ist of April. 

The strife in Porto Rico 
party, consisting of creoles, and the conservative 
| Spaniards had at the beginning of April reached 
a high point. A committee had been formed, 

alled the ‘*‘ Comite Liberal Conservator,” with 

1¢ Marquis Esperanza at its head, and, from 

ie manifesto issued by the conservatives, their 
plans appeared. to involve the proscription of the 
people. ‘The Sp in Cuba sympathized 
with the pope So The reinstatement, how 
ever, of Captain-General Baldrich, who had been 
compelled to resign on account of his supposed 
sympathy with t radicals, indicates that the 
strength of the conservatives is by no means fully 
assured, ; 

A severe | 


co! 


ress open- 


between the radical 


il 


aniards 


the 


attle is reported to have taken pl 


near Azua, San Domingo, March 7, ees \ 
the forces of Cabral and President Baez, in 
which the former was defeated. Luperon sus- 
tained a defeat at Partido, March 17. 

Advices of March 16, in regard to the war 
between Honduras and San Salvador, reported a 
battle near San Miguel, in which the Honduria 
were defeated. Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa 
Rica remained neutral, 

Advices from Peru, dated March 14, repor 
unusually heavy ra in that country. The 
river Rimace had overtlowed its banks, 
ing bridges and hou Lupe had been inun- 
dated, and Salavera threatened with a similar 
fate. At Lambayeque, a town of twenty thot 
sand inhabitants, only three houses were left 
standing. In Payta the water was three feet 
deep, and canoes were used in the streets. Other 
places have been damaged. ‘The telegraph wires 
being washed down, no news could be had fron 
the interior. ‘This is the first heavy rain in Peru 
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EUROPE. 

The insurrection in Paris has proved itself 
sufficiently powerful to hold the city against the 
Versailles government, and to co mpel the latter 
to institute a siege. It was feared that a Com- 
munist rebellion would prevail in all the large 
cities of France, but nowhere outside of Paris 
has such a movement succeeded. ‘The Germans 
have thus far maintained a neutral position, ex- 
cept that they have removed all obstructions to 
the operations of the ‘Thiers government. The 
princip val officers of the imperial army, just after 
their return home, seemed indisposed to take any 
part in the conflict ; but early in April General 
M‘Mahon accepted the command of the Ver- 
sailles forces, which were largely reinforced from 
the ranks of the imperialist soldiers. 

The following diary gives a brief notice of the 
most important events that have occurred in 
France since the conclusion of our last Record : 

March 21.—The Versailles Assembly unanimously 


adopted the following re lution: “The Assembly is 
resolved, in concert with the Executive, to reconsti- 
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in the shortest possible time the municipal ad- 
istration of Pp aris and the departments on the basis 
count ‘ils by election. 
March 22.—A demonstration by the “men of order” 
wainst the Communists results in considerable slaug 

the National Guards g upon the pe yple in the 

Place Vendéme and the le la Paix. Baron Na- 
t a prominent banker, 


Rue de 
and one of the le 
1onstre ition, ( 
rhe Central ¢ 


L. 
ymmi 
Ass , and the r 
nayors of ondissem« 
iw a proclamation orderi the 
yrrow (Sunday). General ¢ han zy is released. 
March 26.—The el tions are held in Pa : 
180,000), the 1 er of qui l 
being estimated at 250,000. TI i 
are elected, r l 
ndi m ts of Pas » Bours 
1 the power of the m icipal government centré 
ch men as Blanqui, Flourens, Pyatt, 
March -The resul the Ait ae nN 
front of tl 1e Ho l , 100,000 National Guard 
ng present. The Central ¢ ee gns its pow- 
s into the hands 3 of the newly elected officials. 
1 : iflic v between the Comm 
ommunists attack Ci 
f igement 
Fort Mont n swe cep the roads betwee 
itea ~-. Courbevoie, anc ie uilly, and contribute 
» defeat of the insur gents, 
} 13, The Communists 
1illes in two columns 
Generals Flourens at val 
loubt of Chatillon, 
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uders in 
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resi 


in strong forcem 
re routed wi 

are killed. 
y held | by the 
captured srnment, with 
including Gener i He ‘nr 
insurgents are repulsed in ‘au attack 
f Sévrea. 


‘he Commune h 


nts, is two 


ners, 


:ord 
us ord 


impris 
oad Assumption are 


les troops storm and carry 
the insurgents Pont de 
‘ated Communists the 

Ve raaille s has advanced so near to I 
» falling into the city. General Cluseret, 
» Communal Minister of War, is reorganizing the 

rds. 

8.— "The Versailles army 
Marshal M‘Mahon, and 
corps, of whicl 1e Id in reserve, has 
its head, ile others have been 
¥ l of Gen- 


mmand 
National 


cross 


aris 


om- 


under ¢ 
been divided 


is now 


nto tour 
meral Vinoy 
ler into active servi 
Is Ladmirault, Cissey, and Dubarail. The 

embly having voted an amendment to the election 
w to the effect that all mayors throughout France 
iall be chosen by the people, the government insisted 
pon having the appointment of some of them placed 

its hands—M. Thiers eve n threatening to resign if 

it power was not confided to the government. The 

hamber thereupon, by a decisive majority, sustained 
the government, and ¢ «1 to app rintment of the 

\ayors aA all towns having over twenty 

habitan 

Apr il 9. ~A sortie 

» Dame sacked. 

April 10.—Mont Valérien and the batteries at Cour- 
bevoie have maintained an incessant bombardment 
day, and their shells fall beyond the Arch of 
id into the Champs E}; As a result of the 
I ardment the Versail enabled to ¢ 
the Seine at Asnicres, and occupy Sablony and Long- 
champs, 

April 12.—The Communists claim to have gained de- 
cisive advantages on the 11th and12th. B i 
ficially announced from Versailles that the all: 
Communist victories are entirely without foundation. 
No engagem¢ ont took pl ice on Tuesday, and on Wednes- 
day ( ans 11 and 12) there was merely an insurgent fu- 
sillade followed by cannonading. All the roads lead 

4 to Paris are occupied by Versailles troops. ter 
re eports indicate that on the 12th and 13th the govern- 

nt troops were repulsed with great | 

April 14.—It is re porte d that 500,000 peoy ? have left 

iris since the beginning of the rebe lion, A dispatch 

om Versailles says the Assembly has ad opted, by ¢ 

: of 445 to 124, a resolution giving to each ar 

dissement of Paris the right to elect four member 

municipal council. Property to the value of 2,000,000 

francs has been destroyed in Paris by the bombard- 
nent. 
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a strong desire for the pacification of Cuba, and 
the resumption of relations with the Pope. The 
Marquis of Santa Cruz was elected President of 
the Cortes. ‘The number of opposition members 
is estimated at 140. A movement against the 
monarchy has been inaugurated, and has found 
favor in influential political circles. On the 20th 
of April Sefior Castellar, the distinguished re- 
publican leader, during a parliamentary discus- 
sion, spoke in strong terms of condemnation of | 
the house of Savoy and against the dynasty of 
King Amadeus. 

A telegraphic dispatch, dated London, April 

f, states that a religious riot had taken place in 
Odessa, in which the Jews were despoiled, and 
violent outrages committed. The rioting con 
tinued for three days, and was only put down at 
the point of the bayonet. ‘There are in Russia 
one Jew to every forty-two residents. 
OBITUARY. } 

Her Majesty Wilhemine Frédérique Alexan- 
drine Anne Louise, Queen of Sweden and Nor- 
way, died at the palac e in Stockholm March 30, 
aged forty-three. Her only child, a daughter, is 
the wife of the Prince Royal of Denmark. 

Jaron Wilhelm Von ‘Tegethoff, the distin- 

guished Austrian admiral, died at his residence 
in Vienna April 6, aged forty-four. He was ap- 





Crhitor’s 


~! PEAKING of summer: | 
tI Thus singeth the oldest English song ex- 
tant: 
Summer is ycomen in, 
Loud sing cuckoo; 
Groweth seed, 
And bloweth mead, 
And springeth the weed new. 
ii | 
Dr. Isaac Warts, although born two hun- 
dred years ago, is as fresh to us to-day as he 
was to those with whom he chatted and laughed 
when among the quick, for do not we of a Sun- 
day sing the songs he wrote? Are not our hearts | 
softened by them? Aren’t we considerably the 
better for the aforesaid? In course. That good 
Dr. I. W. had his notion of summer-time and 
pleasant weather, else he would not have seized 
the pen and written the following nice verses on 
‘* A Summer Evening,” to wit: 
How fine has the day been, how bright was the sun, 
How lovely and joyful the course that he run, 
Though he rose in a mist when his race he begun, 
And there followed some droppings of rain; 
But now the fair traveber’s come to the west, 
His rays are all gold, and his beauties are best; 
He paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest, | 
And foretells a bright rising again. 
Just such is the Christian: his course he begins 
Like the sun in a mist, when he mourns for his sins 
And melts into tears; then he breaks out and shines, 
And travels his heavenly way}; 
But when he comes nearer to finish his race, 
Like a fine setting sun, he looks richer in grace, 
a sure hope at the end of his days 
Of rising in brighter array. 


Even the Boston gentlemen of color partici- 
pate with the white savans of the Hub in their 
lofty disdain of the talent of New York. <A friend, | 


pointed vice-admiral after his destruction of 
the Italian iron-clad Re d’Jtalia off Lissa, July 
19, 1866. In 1868 he superintended the re- 
moval of the remains of the Emperor Maximilian 
from Mexico to Trieste. 

The infant child of the Princess of Wales died 
on the morning of April 8. Its birth was prema- 
ture. 

ASIA, 

Advices from Yokohama, March 24, announced 
that the expedition to Corea, accompanied by 
United States Minister Low, was preparing to 
leave. The expedition consists of three or four 
war vessels, under the command of Admiral 
Rodgers, and its object is to secure a treaty for 
the protection of shipwrecked mariners. An in- 
vestigation is.to be made into the loss of the 
American schooner General Sherman (August, 
1866), and the fate of her crew ; and if the report 


| of the murder of the latter by the natives is con- 


firmed, an indemnity will be enforced. ‘The ne- 
cessity of such measures is proved by the more 
recent fate of the English steamer which ran 
aground on a point of Ocksu Island on the night 
of February 13, and was attacked and captured 
by Chinese pirates. The crew and passengers 
were compelled to take to their boats, and make 
their way to the port of Amoy as best they could. 





Drawer, 


happening to be caught in that city over Sunday, 
thought he would take a glimpse at some of the 
churches. Stepping inside the porch of an A 1 


meeting-house, the sexton, colored, approached 


respectfully, and said: ‘* Will you have a seat, 
Sah? Happy to show you toone, Sah. Plenty 
seats this morning, Sah.” 

‘** No, thank you; can’t stay but a moment; 
just stopped to glance at the church, What is 
the name of the clergyman ?” 

‘¢'That, Sah, is the Rev. Dr. ——.” 

‘** Fine preacher, isn’t he ?” 

** Well, Sah, peoples has different notions "bout 
preachers.” 

** But he seems quite animated ?” 

** Yes, Sah; consid’ble animated.” 

** And appears to have talent ?” 

** Well, Sah, as I said afo’, peoples has such 
different notions ‘bout preachers. Dar’s some 
dat tinks he’s mighty good on de words. I tink 
myself he’s a fair man, Sah—a fair man, but 
not of de prima facie class. He's a good man, 
Sah, a well-meanin’ man, but not a talented man. 
He’s a New York man, Sah!” 


From a new edition of Dean Ramsay’s charm- 
ing ‘‘ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Char- 
acter” we quote two short anecdotes : 

An old clerical friend upon Speyside, a con- 
firmed old bachelor, on going up to the pulpit 
one Sunday to preach, found, after giving out 
the psalm, that he had forgotten his sermon. I 
do not know what his objections were to his 
leaving the pulpit and going to the manse for 
his sermon, but he preferred sending his old con- 
fidential housekeeper for it. He accordingly 
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stood up in the pulpit, stopped the singing, whic h 
had commenced, and thus accosted his faithful 
domestic: ** Annie, I say, Annie, we've commit- 
ted a mistak the day. Ye mau jist gang your 
waa’s hame, and ye'll get my sermon out o’ my 
breek-pouch, an’ we'll sing to the praise o’ the 
Lord till ye come back again.” 


‘*T seg, James, that you tak a bit nap in the 
kirk,” said a minister to one of his people ; ‘‘ can 
ye no take a mull with you? and when you be- 

come heavy, an extra pinch would keep you up. ; 

** May be it wad,” said James; ‘*but pit you the 
sneeshin intil your sermon, minister, and may be 
that ‘ll serve the same purpose.” 

Here in Minnesota(writes an agent for M‘Cor- 
mick’s reapers and mowers) we have had lately 
a terrible freshet, carrying away bridges, and 
rendering the roads utterly impassable for any 
but the most determined travelers. One of this 
sort, an agent for selling tombstones, plodded 
into our town the other evening, covered with 
mud, and his team about played out. Mine 
host of the Stanwix hastened to make the way- 
farer comfortable, and asked him the customary 
question, ‘* How’s business ?” 

‘¢ Well,” replied the traveler, ‘‘ business is 
mighty poor. Fact is, the roads have been so 
infernal bad for a month back that the doctors 
couldn't get out, and their patients have all got 
well.” 


**Form of Solemnization of 
Matrimony,” as it is called in the Episcopal 
Church, or the ‘* Sacrament of Marriage,” in the 
Church of Rome, or simply the ** Marriage Con 
tract,’ as it is entitled in the common law of th« 
State, there seems to obtain in the State of Ne 
braska some sort of nuptial arrangement peculi: 
to that region. So, at least, we infer fré 
following advertisement in one of the org: 
public opinion published in Dakota City : 
Hox. K. W. FRAZER, 
ROBATE JUDGE and ex-oftici 
Peace, with jurisdiction of cases be 
NER OF BROADWAY 


CoNncCERNING the 


TY 
Ir 


ns of 


Justice of 
Oftic 


re) the 
slow $300. 
OOR STREET. 
Judge Frazer is empowered to perform the m 
contract between partie 8 of the opposite sex who § 
gally eligible to the import unt state. 
Dakota City, NEBRASKA, Aug , 1870. 


AND THIRTEENTII 


‘A roucu of nature’ is in this simple item: 

A missionary of the American Sunday-School 
Union in Minnesota was repulsed by a 
because she took him for a peddler ; 
he sat down on her door-step and tol 
children the story of the life — de 
she came and stood behind, an 
filled her eyes, she suid : 

**T had e’en-a’most forgotten that story, 
my mother died when I was a child; but 
this takes me clean back to Maine. Seems like 
as though I never had a chance to know 
thing; but I don’t mean my children 
without larnin’.” 

So Sunday-schools are started on the frontier. 


a woman 
but whe 

1 to her 

ath of Je 
, while the tears 
for 


now 


Amone the pleasant festivities of the past sea- 
son was the dinner given by the publishers of Th« 
Aldine, at which were gathered a great company 
of editors, poets, ministers, artists, and people 
who live by their wits. There was much lively 


j 
| 
| 
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be — inage. He nry Ward Beecher, after allading 
to William Cullen Bryant's compliment to the 
beautiful wood-engraving of The Aldine, said 
there a gentleman present who knew as 
much about 2 utting as any man in Ameri- 
ca. He referred to the great farmer of Chap- 
paqua, Westchester County—Mr. Greeley 

Mr. Greeley responded by saying he supposed 
that they had all heard about his success in farm- 
il Mr. Beech- 
er was entitled to the greater credit as a farmer. 
He had understood that Mr. B. once bought a 
pig for seven dollars and a half, fed him forty 
bushels of corn at a dollar bushel, and then 
sold the pig for nine dollars, and said he had 
made a dollar and fifty cents clear profit on the 
hog. When questioned about the corn, ~ e said 
y th 


was 


g; but if common report was true, 


a 


ars 


he didn’t ¢ rpect to make « ng on th 


HOW THE INJUN CAUGHT THE 
FASHIONED BUFFALO, 

Tuere ain’t much fun in an Injun; 
f there is it’s deepish down, 

And don’t crop out at oncommon times, 
As it does in a muil, or clown, 

Or a Dutchman, or a Yankee, 
Or any o’ them ‘ere chaps 

That alw gay at the gravest of times, 
And ne heed to mishaps 


NEW- 


iys are 


ver give 

No, Sir! them red-skinned pirates 
Mean blood, and a good deal more ; 

And when you are least expecting th 
They're jist outside o’ yer door, 

With a torch and a Knife and an arrow, 
And a whoop of demoniac mirth— 

And away they ride by the glaring light 
Of your fiercely blazing hearth! 


same 


I hain’t much luv 
And wl 


for an Injun; 
ren there’s a 


worth while 
d off on the sneaking varmint, 
can’t keep back a smile— 
ian I can a bullet, 
» them prowlin’ about 
rous look, like a hun 


in’ along the route. 


joke 


‘Twas down in the 
I'd been rhea ed 

And of 
Tr 


+ 


“Chestnut ¢ 

for buv a wee 

all the luck I ever had, 

ut the st streak. 

was feelin’ blue and tired 

As I lay thar on the ground, 

it mighty quick, you bet! I wa 
most uncommon sound, 


k; 


ri 
was abi poore: 


s roused 


g vas the cars— 
the as fine! 
down at the track, 
An Injun, with stout lasso 
Fastened around an waist, I saw, 
Was watchin’ the ingine too. 


I et laid low 


1 CIOS ul 
tell you, sig 
On lookin’ 


for music, 
r | knew the re'd be a tune, 
ith the injine’s shriek, and the Injun’s whoop, 
Like a thunder-storm in June. 
On, on like the wind it came! 
Firm stood that cussed ‘I 
And when it got within easy ran ge, 
His lasso caught its head! 


W 


“Sold! sold!” cried I, while the Injun 
And the cars went out of sight; 
But never shall I till my r day 
For, get his look of fright. 
Ih ay t much love for an Injt 
Bu almost pitied him 
Fur be in’ jerked to the Sperit Land 
By a butfalo so grim. 


sh 


Tue custom of publishing ‘* Religious Notices” 
—one or two columns of which may be found 
regularly in the Saturday morning papers—an- 
nouncing the preacher and the subject to be talk- 
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ed over at the principal m«¢ tropolitar in eharches, 
is by no means original in New York. So long 
‘as 1692 the Rev. John Henley, known then 
as Orator Henley, used to advertise in the papers 
bill of fare for the week.” The following 

sued for Sunday, September 28, 1729: 
At the Oratory, the corner of Lincoln’s Inn 
, near Clare Market, to-morrow, at half an 
ir after ten, The postil will be on the turn- 
g of Lot’s wife into a pillar of salt. The 
rmon will be on the necessary power and at- 
tive force which religion gives the spirit of 

a man with God and good spirits. 

‘II. At five. 1. The postil will be on this 
In what language our Saviour will speak 
ist sentence on mankind. 2. The lecture 
ll be on Jesus Christ’s sitting at the right hand 
’ God; where that is; the honors and lustre 
‘his inauguration ; the learning, criticism, and 
piety of that glorious article. 
‘The Monday orations 


ago as 


will shortly be re- 
day the oration will be on 
mn, or a live gallery of fam- 
il ages; ruffs, muffs, puffs, mani- 
fold; shoes, wedding-shoes, two-shoes, slip-shoes ; 
heels, cloc KS; pantofles, buskins, pantaloons, gar- 
ters, shoulder-knots, periwigs, head-dresses, mod- 
fardingales, corkins, minikens, 
ruffles, round robins, tollets, fans, 
patches; dame, forsooth, madam, my lady, the 
wit and beauty my grannum; Winnifred, 
Joan, Bridget, compared with our Winny, Jen- 
ny, and Biddy; fine ladies and pretty gentle- 
n: being a general view of the beau monde 
before Noah’s Ark to the year’29, On 
will be something better than last Tues- 

Ly. ” After each a bob at the*times.” 
How would that style of thing ‘‘ draw” 

nounced * Relig 


rious Notices” 
Saturday’s Zimes—especially the 


ed. On Wednes 
» skits of the fashic 
‘i tu 
7 

A 


res of all 


s. tu 
kins, 


esti 
slamma 


kers, 


of 


re 


- if an 
in next 
th 


among tl 
bob 


at 


colporteur, sent out in the 

palmy ¢ ortage by the American Tract 

ciety, that he asked a rough Arkansan what 

enomination a certain dilapidated-looking meet- 
r-house belonged to. 

‘Waal, oe was the reply ly, **che war a 

Jard-Shell Baptist, but they don’t run her now.” 


lays of coly 


stranger, 


the denominational part—calls to mind 

»ply of an old Pennsylvanian who ‘* struck 
* sold a portion of his land for a great price, 
it to the bank to get his check cashed. 
g asked what ‘*‘ denomination” he would 
ney in, h e promptly re plied : 
in Presbyterian to suit the old wom- 
sore mut the heft of it in Free-Will Baptist.” 

A MILD exaggeration from Iowa: 

Old Uncle John T is noted for the tough- 
ness of his narratives, Whenever any thing un- 
usual was told him about the farming of his 
neighbors, he was sure to have something a little 
better. One ofthese, remarking that he had har- 
vested an unusually large crop of oats, was 
promptly met by Uncle John’s saying: ‘‘ Oh, 
pshaw! that’s nothing. When I lived back 
East I raised a crap of oats that grew so strong 
the turkeys could walk over the tops of the straws 
without bending them, and the straws were ten 
fe joints. I couldn't thrash ’em no 


Tuis— 


feet between 
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more than I could hn ash stove-pipes. 
husk ‘em out. 
oats neither !” 


I h: st to 
And it wa’nt a good year fu 


A missronary of the American Sunday-School 
Union in Minnesota, who is sustained by the. 
Sunday-school of the Fourteenth Street Presby- 
terian Church in New York, was opposed in his 
efforts to organize a school in a certain place by 
a man who finally yielded, saying: ‘* Well, Gox 
knows we are wicked enough; and if any thing 
can be done to raise the price of land, I’m in for 
it.” 

The school was organized, and succeeded. 

THanks to the spread of female education 
and the rights of the dear sex generally, the 
Mind promises to become the standard of the 
Woman also. Hereafter lovers must address 
their vag J speeches to the brain as well as to 
the their sweethearts. There Mr. 
Tennyson, for instance, who has erred grievous- 
ly in materializing our relations with women. 
Let him remodel his purely passionate poetry, 
beginning with that ignoble justification of car 
nality, ‘* Maud :”’ 

Come into the study, Maud, 
For the forenoon’s almost flown ; 
Come into the study, Maud 
And we ‘ll have a good er: am alone, 
There’s a Gazetteer S i ices abroad, 
And many a vol. ¢ ohn. 
bound in 


all 


Anatomec 


eves of 


is 


There’s a Buckle 
And a Burtou 

And an analytical programme by 
George Grove of the Crystal P 

And Mangnall and Maunder and many 
To be studied by you and me. 


mauye, 


Grove— 


a cove 


The dead poets, of course, can not be expect- 
ed to reconstruct their method of treating wom- 
en; but if Moore, for example, whose treatment 
of the sex was purely physical, and who was 
one of the most perniciéus eulogizers of animal 

ums among all the poets, could ¥ rite another 

* Lesbia,” more 
actness, and do it somewhat in this syle 


Lesbia hath a lot of brains, 
But spoiled by too much Kant and Heg« 
Lesbia’s head a deal contains, 
From Schleiermacher down to Schle gel. 
Sweeter ‘tis to gaze upon 
My Nora’s brow: you murmur ’tis well; 
German muddles doth she shun, 
And feeds upon the pap of Friswell. 
Oh, my Nora Creina dear; 
Store, I pray you, Nora Creina, 
Mental powers 
With Silent Hours 
And Gentle Lives, my Nora Creina, 


he would doubtless display ex- 


Lesbia hath a critic’s mind; 
In fact, I think she'd lick most men so, 
Try theology, you'll find 
She’s pat in Rénan and Colenso. 
Nora flies such fatal grounds 
And won't peruse those graceless garcons; 
She her Sunday reading bounds 
By Graver Thoughts of Country Parsons, 
Oh, my Nora Creina dear, 
My mild and artless Creina, 
Spout to ane, 
A, B, 
The while I "slat nber, Nora Creina. 


WE estimate that if any little thing could 
cheer the cockles of the heart of our friend Wat- 
terson, of the Louisville Courier-Journal, it 
might be the indignant denunciation of an at- 
tempt to infringe his personal rights recently 
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made by a member of 
This member (he was from one of the mount- 
) was a persistent reader of the Jour 
i. and each morning as the House was o 
would commence its perusal. About the 
moment some member would move to di 
with the reading of the journal, whereup¢ 
mountain member would lay down his paper. 
He stood this for some time; but one morning 
exclaimed, at the top of his voice: ** Mr. Speak 
er! I’ve sot here for more’n a week and submit- 
ed to the tyranny of this House. Some 
very morning moves to dispense with t 
ing of the Jour: 
bou 


ain counties 
pened 
same 
spense 
m the 


body 
the read 
pa} er I ve 
d no man has ever 
m ved to dispense with the Democrat, and, Mr. 
Speaker, I won't stand it any | Me. Speak- 
er—’ Here the balance was lost in the general 
la hter. 


al, and I'v e lost every 
rht for a week by it; 


nger. 


M‘Coskry, 


was 


BIsHop Michigan (writes a 
friend me one day, when a 
ragged napkin was found to have been by acci- 
dent laid on the Bishop’s plate. My 
discovering it, reprimanded the servant 
— a napkin with holes in it; 

plied, ‘‘ And sure, ma’am, 
lave a hety napkin but a bishop!” 


of 
dining with 


wife, 
for t 

1 
to which 


who should 


on 
} 


nus 


] 
Biddy 
] 


’e of the | 
geestive of 
r of a correspondent : 

Stopping with the family of a committee-man, 
the hostess, at table, inquired if the lecturer ever 
wrote verses. She had been told that such was 
the fact. An affirmative answer being given, 


in a recen 


some il 


experien ‘asv Chair, 
of Har; be is su 


dents in the lecturing caree 


she 


begged asa es it the guest would write some 


lines upon the death of her first husband. 
**Of what disease did your husband die ? 
“He cut his throat,” was the solemn reply. 
Fancy a poet writing ‘* Lines on the 
of a man who cut his throat!” 
At another table the conversation turned upon 
then startling subject of woman suffrage. 
Lhis , With unutterable 
disgust the hostess exclaimed, ‘‘ Woman is de- 
signed for the house, for the comfort and delight 
of man. When she leaves the 
on the courage of the Amazian {Am 
descends the lofty py l os the 
she loses her most dear relations, dis- 


}] 


collapses 


” 


} 
the 
the 


} te ars ago. ) 
was ten years ago. ) 


house 
zon | she 
from wife’s 
station, 
graces her spear, and into a animile!” 
Tue Quaker anecdotes published in the April 
Drawer have moved several friends to send 
others illustrative of the quaint, grave humor oc- 
casionally observable in that peculiar people. The 
first is of a worthy Hicksite, who, being annoyed 
by the conspicuously inexact language of an ac 
quaintance, said, ‘* William, thee knows I never 
call any body names; but, William, if the may- 
or of the city were to come to me and say, ‘ John, 
I want thee to find me the biggest liar in all Phil- 
adelphia,’ I would come to thee, and prt my hand 
on thy shoulder, and say to thee, ‘ Willis 
mayor wants to see thee.’” 
Another is related by our friend the editor of 
the Evangelist, who, in speaking of an interview 
‘had with the poet Whittier during a recent visit 
to New York, says: Friend Whittier is a genuine 
Quaker of the ‘* Orthodox” school, and some o of 
his devotional poems, such as ** My Soul and I,’ 


im, the 


the Kentucky Legislature. | 


memory 
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breathe a tender spirituality. derne 

Quaker i L shy, genial hum¢ 

that of ( When describing 

ge of his drab-coated brethren in regard 

those who too often in meeting, and n 

; 1, he told of a certain ‘*m 

‘in New — nglar nd which pases and ret — e d 

‘*Tt is the sense of t 
sed to ren 


usa 


to edinica 


i un 
t un 
through 


silen til i spe ak 
h im to our satisfacti yn.” 
her 1 Quaker who lately popped the 
ntoa ; akeress as follows: 

‘**Hum! yea and verily, Penelope, the spirit 

ind moveth me nderfully to beseech 

thee to cleave unto me, flesh of my flesh and bone 
of my bone.” 


**Hum! truly, 
Inasmuch as it 
man to be 


Anc 


juesti 


wi 
Obadiah, thou hast wisely said, 


is written that it 
alone, lo! 


is not good for 
I will sojourn with thee.” 
rector 
ustome 
youn; 


an agea 
acter of 


ing 


a most exem} oa son 
lived to eighty-seven years—ran thus: 
fathe er, My y poor mother, both are gone, 
‘ d remains I place th 
your virtues. May it te 
How long one parent lived, and both how w 


co 


mory of 


as shown to the stone-m: 
tters on the monu 
es ght do ue 


son wl 


My father and my. 
And h 
My fath 


1 ; my 
Not quite 


died 


mot! 
after tother. 


From a work 
on curi 
peram! bula 


1 England 
A rentlen win 
gh that we 


rece 
us epitay h 


tions thr untry 


misf¢ 
, and the 


rtune sulT 
other was 


He re lies Robin Wallus, 
ki 


r of good fe 
Pall Hallows, 

And maker of bell 

lid make ds 


llows did 
made 


llow 
Ows. 


> that 


Tue brevity of the transitir 


to the ridiculous has 


m from the sublime 
been a theme of fre 
comment. It was recently illustrated in Ont 

County, New York, by the remark of a little 
virl of some ten summers. Her father was a 
widower, and had made up his mind to marry a 
second time. The wedding-day, with its solemn 
ceremony and sumptuous re} < was, 


i 


of course, 
and emo- 
the litt rhter. 
vas to be left at the 


he happy went on 


in occasion of more or less excit 
tion, and ecially 
Her heart was fall. 


home of a relative while 


ment 
es] 


so for 


She v 


pan 
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their wedding tour; and when the parting time 
came she clung to her father’s neck affectionate- 
ly and shed many tears. After it was all over 
she was weary, nervous, and much depressed in 
feeling. Much sympathy was felt and expressed 
for her. When bed-time came she threw off her 
clothes, put on a loose gown, and exclaimed, 
**Oh dear! I always feel so when I have eaten 
too much! 


Ir is vehemently denied, in a Western paper, 
that Mr. Henry Bergh is the author of the popu- 
lar ballad, ‘‘1f I had a donkey vot vouldn’t go.” 

‘he fitness of things precludes such a supposi- 
tion. If the excellent President of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ever 
indulges in the vocal exposition of that melody, 
it is probably in words to this effect : 

Had I an ass averse to speed, 
Think you I'd flog him? No, indeed. 
hay, and cry, Proceed ! 
ng, Edward! 

A Kentucky correspondent writes : 

When visiting a friend the other day I strolled 
out to the family burying- ground, and was 
occupied in reading the names on the head 
stones, when his little son followed me and list- 
ened attentively as I read the different inscrip- 
tions. At length, pointing to a stone with a 
dove and olive-branch carved in the marble, he 
said: ‘** Please, Sir, read that what’s got the 
turkey on it. I guess they died eatin’ too much 
turkey.” 


Aw eminent British author remarks that ‘‘ an 
Englishman generally opens best, like the oyster, 
with a knife and fork ;” which suggests to a short 
gentleman at our elbow that the present English 
and American notables, assembled at Washing- 
ton to adjust sundry international troubles, have 
dined and been dined so much since they 
**opened” that they are fairly entitled to the 


designation of a ‘* High Joint Commission.” 


How is this, by a Briton ? 


Let gloomy hearts that never knew 
One touch of laughing mirth, 

Tear-loving eyes, unused to view 
The beauties of the earth, 

Proclaim this life a dreary vale, 
The scene of dark despair: 

My tongue shall tell another tale— 
Ihe world is very fair. 

Tue following from the Barham Memoirs will 
be as keenly relished by Catholic as by Protest- 
ant readers : 

There was an old woman living at Naples, 
very devout, who went to her confessor on a case 
of conscience. Her object was to learn whether 
San Gennaro or the Virgin Mary was the greater 
saint. 

‘Why, daughter,” said the padre, ‘‘ that is a 
very nice question, and perhaps it might puzzle 
the Holy Father himself to decide upon it. 

lowever, for your comfort, it may be perhaps 
satisfactory to know that both of them were 
apostles \” 

Tr is, of course, among the possibilities that, 
with the requisite longevity, and a change in the 
mode of organizing our electoral college, Olive 





Logan may become President of the United 
States. ‘The problem has been struggled with by 
a Western party, who puts it in the following 
fashion: ‘‘S’posing that—a—now—Olive Lo- 
gan, fr instance, should be made President of 
this great and glorious country, bequeathed to 
us by noble sires, and all that; shed be Presi- 
dent Logan, wouldn't she? Well, now, s’posing 
she was to marry, say a man by the name of— 
of Perkins, f'r instance, would she be President 


Logan or President Perkins ¢ 


Tut the school-master is very much abroad in 
some portions of our common country may be 
inferred from the following notice, which a cor- 
respondent saw at the post-office in Montgomery, 
Alabama, It is an extract from the printed cir- 
cular of an educator who proposed openin 


r ar 
£ ar 


| evening school; 


“* Americans, recollect that it was by noctur- 


| nal lucubrations that your own immortal Frank- 


lin made the lightning of heaven subservient to 
his will, and with his fragile arm confined in the 
gauzy shreds of a handkerchief that subtile yet 
irresistible fluid that rent asunder the giant oaks 
of your primeval forests and mocked mortal man 
in all his wonted strength by frittering into 
atoms the most impregnable fabric of his invent- 
ive genius. —-- 


** Teacher,” 


A BRIGHT young priest of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church relates to the Drawer an instance of 
the naiveness and self-confidence of an American 
girl, who, just before the recent revolution in 
the Holy City, was presented to the Pope. Of 
course she was charmed with the simple and be- 
nignant manner of the Pontiff, and, gathering 
confidence as the conversation proceeded, finally 
said : 

‘*T think that the people of the United States 
are the most religious people in the world.” 

** Why so, my child?” mildly asked the Pope. 

‘* Because,” answered the young lady, ‘‘ they 
have more denominations !” 

His Holiness smiled a little smile, but evinced 
no desire to discuss the proposition. 


Tue temporary inconvenience frequently ex- 


| perienced by gentlemen who give themselves up 


to the enjoyment of a favorite beverage was re- 


| cently illustrated in Stewart County, ‘l'ennessee, 


where a prosperous old farmer named Rumfeldt 


{had a habit of attending regularly the County 


Court at Dover, but who seldom turned his face 
homeward until he had swallowed more whisky 
than his skin could well hold or his legs could 
conveniently carry. On one occasion he got on 
his level early, and about the middle of a hot 
July afternoon started for home. He had not 
gone far, however, when he was seized with an 
uncontrollable desire to take a nap. He dis- 
mounted from his horse, turned him loose to 
graze, and rolled himself into a fence corner. 
He was sleeping very sweetly when he was es- 
pied by a buzzard which was sailing about the 
vicinity, hunting for something to eat. Smaller 
and smaller grew his circles, cautiously taking 
observations. At last, but still in some doubt, 
the bird lit on the ground near its expected 
feast. About this time Rumfeldt became aware 
that something was going on, and he partially 
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opened one eye and saw the haiti but still | fe 
too drunk to take any active measures to drive 
it away. He, however, kept a close watch, 


The buzzard strutted around him, all the time 
inspecting Rumfeldt closely and cautiously to 
ascertain positively that he was dead. He fir 

ly became satisfied that the corpus before him au kno whe dgment of a similar arrival, was 
was indeed a carcass, and, consequently, ‘‘his| penned by Barham himself at a time when he 
meat ;” whereupon he advanced deliberately to | was hoping for church preferment through the in- 
strumentality of a friend: 


r your kind present of game. If there is a 

pure and elevated pleasure in this world, it is 

that of roast pheasant and bread sauce; barn- 
door fowls for dissenters ; but for the real church 

he thi rty-nin times-articled clerk, the 

» pheasant! A more laconic note, 


Rumfeldt’s he: ad and gave him a severe pet k i 
the face. ‘This aroused Rumfeldt, and Ar ae f y ' : 
out lazily with his hand to prevent a repetition any thanks, my dear lord, for the birds of your 
of the att ack, he exc laimed, ‘ Look ’ere; : 


ith the « 


g ; : ! he dead u had sent me the 
a l-e-e-tle too smart—T ain't dead yet. ving. 


Durine the late unpleasantness an important Ir ite chuckle, and 
part of naval detail between vessels of the same | m s as old Leather- 
‘ —_ n was nece »ssarily done by signal. One! stocking’s long, inward laughters, that Henry 

‘the humorous results of this signal way of do-| Ward Beecher, during a late vacation, heard 
ng ap ea as it occurred when a part of one of | one of his own published sermons d ae in 
squadrons was lying off Edenton, North | an obscure village. At the close of service he 

rolina, is related by a naval officer, as follows: | accosted the ‘‘ divine,” and said, ‘ That | was a 
A message was sent from the shore to Captain | very good discourse; how long did it take you 
Macomb, commander of the fleet, announcing | to write it?” 


that the ceremony of public baptism would be} ‘*Oh, I tossed it off one evening when I had 
performed at two o'clock. The captain, ever | leisure,” was the reply. 
courteous and considerate, supposed that some ‘* Indeed!” said Mr. Beecher. ‘‘It took me 
of his officers might wish to witness this little | longer than that to think out the very frame-work 
episode in the tedious monotony of blockading, | of that very sermon.” i 

nd directed that the fact should be communi ‘** Are you Henry Ward Beecher ?” 

ated by signal to the other vessels. The naval *“*T am,” was the reply. 

gnal-book was forthwith brought out and ‘* Well, then,” said the unabashed preacher, 
searched, but the word baptism was not be | ‘all that I have to say is that I ain’t ashamed 
found. Here was a quandary, and time was rap- | to prea h one of your sermons any where!” 

passing, but the captain was not to be foiled. 
1e quartermaster of the watch was set to work, To one of the most disti 
1 in a few minutes the bright-colored signal- | Ameri 


must have been with infir 
any of what Co yper describe 


f living 
an comedians the Drawer is indebted for 
of the Shamrock were at the mast-head, | the following: 

astonish 


ed officers of the other ships In consequence of some difficulty in arriving 
‘ There will be redigious diving on shore at | at an amicable conclusion in reference to polit- 
ical matters, in a Western bar-room, one of the 

‘s, in the usual knife dispute that ensued, 
f the statement of | had his intestines cut out. A learned M.D. 
that prejudiced New England man who said that | who had beer 
he ‘*jedged the most payin’ train that run into | injury 
*Shecawgo’ was the one that 


We doubt the accuracy « 


called in stated the extent of the 
done in learned technicalities, peppered 
stopt fifteen min-| with membranes, cartilages, epigastriums, etc., 
its for divorce.” If any thing could justify such | to an extent so overpowering that one of his au- 
a supposition it might be the popularity in that | ditors, horrified at the description, rushed out, 
region of such little emanations of genius as the and meeting a friend, who asked him, ‘‘ Is Jim 
following: much hurt?” replied, ‘‘ Hurt! You bet he’s 

hurt. Why, all the Latin part of his bowels is 
WHEN YOUR CHEAP DIVORCE IS GRANTED. v 


clean out ! 
When your cheap divorce is granted, 

Mother, and you leave the West | oe in ] 

= ’ - ’ RGINIA Correspondent asks : 
Shall I stay with you or father? A Virat AEA COFRESPONCEALY A k 

Tell me, mother, which the best? Has the fame ever reached your ears of the 
He'll be much surprised, I fear me, ‘** (reat American Pie-Biter ? He is a charac- 

When he knows what you have filed, ter of the great Rocky Mountains. W hat fol- 
And oe 88 you hover near me . . 7 

He'll appropriate your child. lows is from a gentleman who has lately return- 

ed from gold-digging ventures in Montana Ter- 

Mother, if the move was needful ritorv 

If the income you and h “i . , P " 
Shared so long, at las ch coe bred an The **Great American Pie-Biter, modestly 

Incompatibility ; neglecting, like other mighty champions, to her- 
f you'll be his wife no longer, ald his approach, lately put in his aj 

When returning from the West— ] : 
Which am I to love the stronger? one of the saloons of Helena, and gay 

Yell me, mother, which the best? could bit 


ut that he 
e through more pies than any other on¢ 
man in the world. ‘The boys became immedi- 
ately interested, of course, in a man uch gifts 
Mr. Barham, author of the ‘* Ingoldsby Legends,” | and parts, and pies without limit were ordered 
is the following anecdote of Sydney Smith. Bar- | at once for the feats about to be exhibited. The 
ham having sent him a brace of pheasants, the test 


t was first submitted with eleven pies piled 
present was acknowledged in the following char- | str: i the top of each other. Any or- 
acteristic reply: ‘“‘ Many thanks, my dear Sir, ' al, however partial to pies, would have 


In the recently published memoirs of the Rey 
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utitudinous mass. Not so Why didn’t you answer as the minister wanted 
Pie-Biter. Ile parted you to? 
1 a mouth so vast and The little fellow replied, ‘‘I didn’t like to say 
it have served fer a mountain | devil right out in meeting; so I said the next 
the pile of eleven pies, and bit | thing to it. 
h them, not only with ease, but ap- We rather suspect that sometimes the domestic 
l id satisfaction. ‘The ‘* flan- | waters are troubled in that home. 
r bets, and the Pie-Biter took ——- 
rich harvest, considering his THE executive officers of one of the larg 
id being thereby encouraged, | moneyed institutions in this city have been { 
teen pies. Judging many years pleasantly associated together, being 
he boys couldn't tell | gentlemen of culture and refinement, but rare] 
ible of doing, and | relaxing from the reserve imposed by high 
t disposed to accept his wager. Fi- | ficial position. One fine spring morning, h« 

» party, determined that Montana | ever, an unusual occurrence took place in 
shoul be beat out in that kind of style by | ‘* back-room.” ‘The secretary placed befi 
some vagabond from the States, slyly inserted a} president an early — accompanied by 
tin late in the middle of the fourteen pies, and | following selected lines 


bol Idly announced to the Pie-Biter that he would 


1 ” 
i 


V 


, Slight not, oh, slight not, this shy little flower; 
Anti apne ing another triumph, the It seeks not to vie with the gay garden rose; 
ue arly rasped the lofty pie Tho’ humble the incense it brings to your bower, 
pen ae ee ns And its life be a short one, ’tis sweet to the close, 


lin we = in the whole mass; but, Mr. President immediately responded with this 
is teeth reached the tin he could | impromptu : 
Not knowing what the matter | Oh, say not ‘tis humble, this gift you bestow, 
half choked to death with what he had | Since the great Source of Life caused its petals to crow; 
7 rhe sweets it exhales are the pledge of its birth, 
. J =e : : . As the soul breathes of heaven while it lingers on 
give up, and acknowledge himself beaten for earth. 
once. ‘xt morning he was nowhere to be 
found about Helena; and his further exploits We have the authority of a correspondent i 
and wanderings will have to be narrated by some | Stockton, California, for this remarkable sta 


ta 


g 
pon lerous jaws; again 


s mouth, he could only let go and 


other pen than ours. ment, viz., that in the town of S—— ; 
—_—_— fourteen summers attended school, and also Sun 
ORDINARILY tl » business letter of your rail- | day-school. In the latter temple of mon 
road presid the curtest, dryest sort, and | provement it was her duty to give answer to 
n ssuly brief. uite the contrary the following question in the Shorter Catechism, ‘* What is 
A communication of an unusual king Wi s laid chief end of man?’ One Monday morn 
before the Board of Directors of the B aio and | usual, the teacher sent this damsel to the post 
Moosehead Lake Railroad at a recent meeting. | office, near by, during school-hours, to obtain his 
It was from a minister of the Gospel, who pro-| letters. As she passed the open door of Mr, 
posed to hold semi-monthly services in Brooks, | H ’s office she was heard to say, impatiently, 
and asking that a pass over the road from Burn- | ‘* I do believe the ‘chief end of man’ is to go to 
ham be given him. After due consideration the | the post-office.” To which Mr. H replie 
3 § ; ** Certainly the chief end of woman is to ge 
: : : mate,” 
favor of yesterday, asking for a 
Belfast and Moosehead Lake Rail- ee! + a 
his company is disposed to lend all [ue underneath poetic gem is from the pen 
rd the advancement of the ——— of a gentleman who formerly occupied a first- 
: y the need of regener: ating IntU-" Glass official position in Pennsylvania, and was 
hange of heart in the f field of your pro- : . ’ . 
it Brooks, which town has repudiated its composed under the influence of the tender 
this road. With the hope that your | sentiments inspired by hanging the unfortunate 
hastatinne a efices s tk e > . ¢ . ° > 
prtations ey eicacious to that | subject of his verse. It may be mentioned, in 
mectfully yours, | explanation, that ‘* Charles” was executed for 
"A. Hayrorp, President. | participation in the celebrated Brodhead mur- 
aad aaa , der: 
A cerralrn divine, living not a thousand miles Sad and gloomy was the 
] 4 T h Isburg the day 
ora Shae Maine, distinguished, may be, frown of Stroudsburg the day 
from I 7 i ten é that Charles Orme was 
Ordered Out to Die 


more in other respects th: in he was in his power 

ed eee 8 tr he capacities of his : 
to adapt himself aa to the Ci pac “ of } 2 athaniin tie Siena ab 
heare vas on a Cé un occasion aaaressing a& Dead to pity but for him 
Sunday-school, and the object of his effort was to did many in this Town 

7 } " . sve a Sic 

show t whenever boys and girls are not work- heave a Sigh 
ing fi i they are working for Satan. ‘To he was brave and Stood 
edie + - . : t nobly 
clinch his argument, and impress the lesson by w no 
j at diag close of his remarks he said: Fare well Charles for 


me 8 re 
id girls, when — = not work- but hie comes lie ny See 
who are you working for? Buried in the Sumta 
cht-eyed five-year-old in one of the on the Pocono cree 
mswered, promptly, ‘* For father and po gon Ag & 2 Naa 
mother.” p—— Wf... 87 
When this little boy got home his father asked 


him, ‘‘ What in the world made you say that? * Cemetery. 
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